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PREFACE 


“Go then, my little Book, and show to all 
That entertain and bid thee welcome shall, 
What thou dost keep close shut up in thy breast; 
And wish what thou dost show them may be blest 
To them for good, may make them choose to be 
Pilgrims better, by far, than thee or me. 
Tell them of Mercy; she 1s one 
Who early hath her pilgrimage begun. 
Yea, let young damsels learn of her to prize 
The world which is to come, and so be wise; 
For little tripping maids may follow God 
Along the ways which saintly feet have trod.” 
Adapted from JoHn BuNYAN. 
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LITTLE WOMEN. 


PART FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 
PLAYING PILGRIMS. 


“NHRISTMAS won’t be Christmas without any presents,” grumbled 
‘4 Jo, lying on the rug. 

: “It’s so dreadful to be poor!” sighed Meg, looking down at her 
'd dress. 

* “T don’t think it’s fair for some girls to have plenty of pretty 
“ings, and other girls nothing at all,” added little Amy, with an in- 
ired sniff. 

' “We’ve got father and mother and each other,” said Beth con- 
ntedly, from her corner. 

The four young faces on which the firelight shone brightened at 
ve cheerful words, but darkened again as Jo said sadly, — 

_ “We have n’t got father, and shall not have him for a long time.” 
ne didn’t say “perhaps never,” but each silently added it, thinking 
© father far away, where the fighting was. 

Nobody spoke for a minute; then Meg said in an altered tone, — 
“You know the reason mother proposed not having any presents 
ais Christmas was because it is going to be a hard winter for every 
1e; and she thinks we ought not to spend money for pleasure, when 
ir men are suffering so in the army. We can’t do much, but we can 
ake our little sacrifices, and ought to do it gladly. But I am afraid I 
m’t;”’ and Meg shook her head, as she thought regretfully of all the 
‘etty things she wanted. 

“But I don’t think the little we should spend would do any good. 
Te’ve each got a dollar, and the army would n’t be much helped by 
Ir giving that. I agree not to expect anything from mother or you, 
it I do want to buy Undine and Sintram for myself; I ’ve wanted it 
long,” said Jo, who was a bookworm. 

' “T planned to spend mine in new music,” said Beth, with a little 
gh, which no one heard but the hearth-brush and kettle-holder. 
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“T shall get a nice box of Faber’s drawing-pencils; I really nee 
them,” said Amy decidedly. 

“ Mother did n’t say anything about our money, and she won’t wis 
us to give up everything. Lct’s each buy what we want, and have 
little fun; I’m sure we work hard enough to earn it,” cried Jo, exami 
ing the heels of her shoes in a gentlemanly manner. | 

“I know J do, —teaching those tiresome children nearly all da’ 
when I’m longing to enjoy myself at home,” began Meg, in the con 
plaining tone again. 

“You don’t have half such a hard time as I do,” said Jo. “ Ho 
would you like to be shut up for hours with a nervous, fussy old lad: 
who keeps you trotting, is never satisfied, and worries you till you’! 
ready to fly out of the window or cry?”’ 

“It’s naughty to fret; but I do think washing dishes and keepir 
things tidy is the worst work in the world. It makes me cross; an 
my hands get so stiff, I can’t practise well, at all; ”’ and Beth fooked ¢ 
her rough hands with a sigh that any one could hear that time. 

*T don’t believe any of you suffer as I do,” cried Amy; “ for yo 
don’t have to go to school with impertinent girls, who plague you if yo 
don’t know your lessons, and laugh at your dresses, and label youf 
father if he isn’t rich, and insult you when your nose is n’t nice.” 

“Tf you mean libel, I’d say so, and not talk about labels, as if pag 
was a pickle-bottle,” advised Jo, laughing. | 

“IT know what I mean, and you need n’t be statirical about it. It 
proper to use good words, and improve your vocabilary,” returned Am! 
with dignity. 

“ Don’t peck at one another, children. Don’t you wish we had th 
money papa lost when we were little, Jo? Dear me! how happy an’ 
good we’d be, if we had no worries!” said Meg, who could remembe 
better times. 

“You said, the other day, you thought we were a deal happier tha 
the King children, for they were fighting and fretting all the time, i 
spite of their money.” 

“So I did, Beth. Well, I think we are; for, though we do have t 
work, we make fun for ourselves, and are a pretty jolly set, as Jo woul 
say.” , 

“ Jo does use such slang words !” observed Amy, with a reprovin 
look at the long figure stretched on the rug. Jo immediately sat up, pv 
her hands in her pockets, and began to whistle. | 

“Don’t, Jo ; it’s so boyish !” 

* That ’s why I do it.” 

“T detest rude, unlady-like girls 

“T hate affected, niminy-piminy chits !” 


'? 
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va “‘ Birds in their little nests agree,” sang Beth, the peace-maker, 
rith such a funny face that both sharp voices softened to a laugh, and 
yaae “ pecking ” ended for that time. 
ve, “ Really, girls, you are both to be blamed,” said Meg, beginning te 
mimeture in her elder-sisterly fashion. “ You are old enough to leave off 
oyish tricks, and to behave better, Josephine. It did n’t matter so much 
when you were a little girl; but now you are so tall, and turn up your 
omair, you should remember that you are a young lady.” 
“T’m not! and if turning up my hair makes me one, Ill wear it 
[gy two tails till I’m twenty,” cried Jo, pulling off her net, and shaking 
ajjown a chestnut mane. “I hate to think I’ve got to grow up, and be 
v'plliss March, and wear long gowns, and look as prim as a China-aster ! 
t’s bad enough to be a girl, anyway, when I like boys’ games and work 
sintt'd manners! I can’t get over my disappointment in not being a boy; 
‘dnd it ’s worse than ever now, for I’m dying to go and fight with papa, 
dand I can only stay at home and knit, like a poky old woman!” And 
o shook the blue army-sock till the needles rattled like castanets, and 
yer ball bounded across the room. 
yj Poor Jo! It’s too bad, but it can’t be helped; so you must try 
qo be contented with making your name boyish, and playing brother to 
1s girls,” said Beth, stroking the rough head at her knee with a hand 
aphat all the dish-washing and dusting in the world could not make un- 
sentle in its touch. 
th “ As for you, Amy,” eontintied Meg, “ you are altogether too partic- 
qilar and prim. Your airs are funny now; but you'll grow up an af- 
‘ected little goose, if you don’t take care. I like your nice manners 
(nd refined ways of speaking, when you don’t try to be elegant; but 
,your absurd words are as bad as Jo’s slang.” 
ty “If Jo is a tom-boy and Amy a goose, what am I, please?” asked 
Beth, ready to share the lecture. 
ij | YOU’re a dear, and nothing else,” answered Meg warmly ; and no 
jpne contradicted her, for the “ Mouse ” was the pet of the family. 
_ As young readers like to know “ how people look,” we will take this 
moment to give them a little sketch of the four sisters, who sat knitting 
apway in the twilight, while the December snow fell quietly without, and 
the fire crackled cheerfully within. It was a comfortable old room, 
hough the carpet was faded and the furniture very plain; for a good 
a or two hung on the walls, books filled the recesses, chrysanthe- 
‘mums and Christmas roses bloomed in the windows, and a pleasant 
atmosphere of home-peace pervaded it. 
_ Margaret, the eldest of the four, was sixteen, and very pretty, being 
Plump and fair, with large eyes, plenty of soft, brown hair, a sweet 
mouth, and white hands, of which she was rather vain. Fifteen-year- 
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old Jo was very tall, thin, and brown, and reminded one of a colt; fc 
she never seemed to know what to do with her long limbs, which wer 
very much in her way. She had a decided mouth, a comical nose, ar 
sharp, gray eyes, which appeared to see everything, and were by turt 
fierce, funny, or thoughtful. Her long, thick hair was her one beauty 
but it was usually bundled into a net, to be out of her way. Roun 
shoulders had Jo, big hands and feet, a fly-away look to her clothe’ 
and the uncomfortable appearance of a girl who was rapidly shooting 
up into a woman, and did n't like it. Elizabeth — or Beth, as every or 
called her— was a rosy, smooth-haired, bright-eyed girl of thirtee: 
with a shy manner, a timid voice, and a peaceful expression, which wef 
seldom disturbed. Her father called her “ Little Tranquillity,” and ttf 
name suited her excellently; for she seemed to live in a happy worl 
of her own, only venturing out to meet the few whom she trusted anf 
loved. Amy, though the youngest, was a most important person, —1) 
her own opinion at least. A regular snow-maiden, with blue eyes, an 
yellow hair, curling on her shoulders, pale and slender, and always cai 
rying herself like a young lady mindful of her manners. What the cha 
acters of the four sisters were we will leave to be found out. 

The clock struck six; and, having swept up the hearth, Beth put 
pair of slippers down to warm. Somehow the sight of the old shoes ha 
a good effect upon the girls; for mother was coming, and every or 
brightened to welcome her. Meg stopped lecturing, and lighted th 
lamp, Amy got out of the easy-chair without being asked, and Jo forge 
how tired she was as she sat up to hold the slippers nearer to the blaze. 

“They are quite worn out ; Marmee must have a new pair.” 

“JT thought I’d get her some with my dollar,” said Beth. 

“No, I shall !” cried Amy. 

“ T ’m the oldest,” began Meg, but Jo cut in with a decided — 

“T’m the man of the family now papa is away, and J shall provid 
the slippers, for he told me to take special care of mother while he wa 

one.” : 

“T’ll tell you what we ’ll do,” said Beth ; “let ’s each get her som 
thing for Christmas, and not get anything for ourselves.”’ 

“ That ’s like you, dear ! What will we get?” exclaimed Jo. 

Every one thought soberly for a minute ; then Meg announced, as i 
the idea was suggested by the sight of her own pretty hands, “I sha 
give her a nice pair of gloves.” 

“ Army shoes, best to be had,” cried Jo. 

“ Some handkerchiefs, all hemmed,” said Beth. 

“T’ll get a little bottle of cologne; she likes it, and it won't co 
much, so I ll have some left to buy my pencils,” added Amy. 

“ How will we give the things?” asked Meg. 
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‘fg “ Put,them.on the table, and bring her in and see her open the bun- 
wales. Don’t you remember how we used to do on our birthdays?” an- 
aywered Jo. 
wm “I used to be so frightened when it was my turn to sit in the big 
wthair with the crown on, and see you all come marching round to give 
nme presents, with a kiss. I liked the things and the kisses, but it was 
‘ysreadiul to have you sit looking at me while I opened the bundles,” said 
tinBeth, who was toasting her face and the bread for tea, at the same time. 
» “Let Marmee think we are getting things for ourselves, and then 
‘eqrprise her. We must go shopping to-morrow afternoon Meg; there 
ws sO much to do about the play for Christmas night,” said Jo, marching 
{tp and down, with her hands behind her back and her nose in the air. 
ot} “ I don’t mean to act any more after this time; I’m getting too old 
ayor such things,” observed Meg, who was as much a child as ever about 
~i; dressing-up ” frolics. 
a ““ You won’t stop, I know, as long as you can trail round in a white 
grown with your hair down, and wear gold-paper jewelry. You are the 
tgnest actress we ’ve got, and there ‘Il be an end of everything if you quit 
ne boards,” said Jo. “‘ We ought to rehearse to-night. Come here, 
tAmy, and do the fainting scene, for you are as stiff as a poker in that.” 
ty “I can’t help it; I never saw any one faint, and I don’t choose to 
oaake myself all black and blue, tumbling flat as you do. If I can go 
town easily, I ll drop; if I can’t, I shall fall into a chair and be grace- 
-gqul; I don’t care if Hugo does come at me with a pistol,” returned Amy, 
«, Fho was not gifted with dramatic power, but was chosen because she 
yas small enough to be borne out shrieking by the villain of the piece. 

“ Do it this way; clasp your hands so, and stagger across the room, 
tying frantically, ‘ Roderigo! save me! save me!’ ” and away went Jo, 
vith a melodramatic scream which was truly thrilling. 

v¢@ Amy followed, but she poked her hands out stiffly before her, and 

querked herself along as if she went by machinery; and her “ Ow!” was 
nore suggestive of pins being run into her than of fear and anguish, 

moO gave a despairing groan, and Meg laughed outright, while Beth let 
er bread burn as she watched the fun, with interest. 

“It’s no use! Do the best you can when the time comes, and if 

sje audience laugh, don’t blame me. Come on, Meg.” 

ig) Then things went smoothly, for Don Pedro defied the world in a 
peech of two pages without a single break; Hagar, the witch, chanted 
n awful incantation over her kettleful of simmering toads, with weird 
ffect; Roderigo rent his chains asunder manfully, and Hugo died in 

aggonies of remorse and arsenic, with a wild “ Ha! ha!” 

_ “It’s the best we ’ve had yet,” said Meg, as the dead villain sat up 


ind rubbed his elbows. 
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“TI don’t see how you can write and act such splendid things, Jc 
You ’re a regular Shakespeare!” exclaimed Beth, who firmly believe: 
that her sisters were gifted with wonderful genius in all things. 

' “Not quite,” replied Jo modestly. “I do think, ‘The Witch 
Curse, an Operatic Tragedy,’ is rather a mce thing; but Id like to tr; 
Macbeth, if we only had a trapdoor for Banquo. I always wanted t 
do-the killing part. ‘Is that a dagger that I see before me?’ ” muttere 
Jo, rolling her eyes and clutching at the air, as she had seen a famot. 
tragedian do. 

“No, it’s the toasting fork, with mother’s shoe on it instead of tt 
bread. Beth’s stage-struck!” cried Meg, and the rehearsal ended in 
general burst of laughter. 

“Glad to find you so merry, my girls,” said a cheery voice at tt 
door, and actors and audience turned to welcome a tall, motherly lad*f 
with:a “can-I-help-you”’ look about her which was truly delightfu 
She was not elegantly dressed, but a noble-looking woman, and tt 
girls thought the gray cloak and unfashionable bonnet covered the mo 
splendid mother in the world. 

“Well, dearies, how have. you got on to-day? There was so mu¢ 
to do, getting the boxes ready to go to-morrow, that I did n’t come hong 
to dinner. Has any one called, Beth? How is yoy cold, Meg? Je 
you look tired to death. Come and kiss me, baby. 

While making these maternal inquiries Mrs. March got her wi 
things off, her warm slippers on, and sitting down in the easy-chai 
drew Amy to her lap, preparing to enjoy the happiest hour of her bus 
day.--The girls flew about, trying to make things comfortable, each - 
her own way. Meg arranged the tea-table; Jo brought wood and sf 
chairs, dropping, overturning, and clattering everything she touchec§ 
Beth trotted to and fro between parlor and kitchen, quiet and busy ; whiff 
Amy gave directions to every one, as she sat with her hands folded. § 

As they gathered about the table, Mrs. March said, with a partici 
larly happy face, “I’ve got a treat for you after supper.” 

A quick, bright smile went round like a streak of sunshine. Bei 
clapped her hands, regardless of the biscuit she held, and Jo tossed uf 
her napkin, crying, “A letter! a letter! Three cheers for father! ” 

“Yes, a nice long letter. He is well, and thinks he shall get throug} 
the cold season better than we feared. He sends all sorts of loving 


March, patting her pocket as if she had got a treasure there. 

“Hurry and get done! Don’t stop to quirk your little finger, ar 
simper over your plate, Amy,” cried Jo, choking in her tea, and dro, 
ping her bread, butter side down, on the carpet, in her haste to get at t 
treat. 
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Beth ate no more, but crept away, to sit in her shadowy corner and 
rood over the delight to come, till the others were ready. 

“ T think it was so splendid in father to go as a chaplain when he was 
o old to be drafted, and not strong enough for a soldier,” said Meg 
rmly. 

“ Don’t I wish I could go as a drummer, a vivan — what ’s its name? 
r a nurse, so I could be near him and help him,” exclaimed Jo, witha 
roan. 

“Tt must be very disagreeable to sleep in a tent, and eat all sorts 
f bad-tasting things, and drink out of a tin mug,” sighed Amy. 

“When will he come home, Marmee?” asked Beth, with a little 
uiver in her voice. 

“ Not for many months, dear, unless he is sick. He will stay and do 
lis work faithfully as long as he can, and we won't ask for him back 
minute sooner than he can be spared. Now come and hear the letter.” 

They all drew to the fire, mother in the big chair with Beth at her 
t, Meg and Amy perched on either arm of the chair, and Jo leaning 
the back, where no one would see any sign of emotion if the letter 
ould happen to be touching. Very few letters were written in those 
rd times that were not touching, especially those which fathers sent 
e. In this one little was said of the hardships endured, the dangers 
ced, or the homesickness. conquered ; it was a cheerful, hopeful letter, 
of lively descriptions of camp life, marches, and military news; and 
y at the end did the writer’s heart overflow with fatherly love and 
nging for the little girls at home. 

“ Give them all my dear love and a kiss. Tell them I think of them 
Wy day, pray for them by night, and find my best comfort in their affec- 
on at all times. A year seems very long to wait before I see them, but 
mind them that while we wait we may all work, so that these hard 
prs need not be wasted. I know they will remember all I said to them, 

at they will be loving children to you, will do their duty faithfully, 
ght their bosom enemies bravely, and conquer themselves so beauti- 
lilly, that when I come back to them I may be fonder and prouder than 

Wer of my little women.” 

Everybody sniffed when they came.to that part; Jo was n’t ashamed 
f the great tear that dropped off the end of her nose, and Amy never 
‘inded the rumpling of her curls as she hid her face on her mother’s 
hhoulder and sobbed out, “I am a selfish girl! but Ill truly try to be 
etter, so he may n’t be disappointed in me by and by.” 
f “We all will!” cried Meg. “I think too much of my looks, and 
te to work, but won’t any more, if I can help it.” 
* “T’ll try and be what he loves to call me, ‘a little woman,’ and not 

2 rough and wild; but do my duty here instead of wanting to be some- 


} 
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where else,” said Jo, thinking that keeping her temper at home was 4 
much harder task than facing a rebel or two down South. | 

Beth said nothing, but wiped away her tears with the blue army: 
sock, and began to knit with all her might, losing no time in doing the 
duty that lay nearest her, while she resolved in her quiet little soul te 
be all that father hoped to find her when the year brought round the 
happy coming home. 

Mrs. March broke the silence that followed Jo’s words, by saying it 
her cheery voice, “ Do you remember how you used to play Pilgrim’ 
Progress when you were little things? Nothing delighted you more tha 
to have me tie my piece-bags on your backs for burdens, give you hat 
and sticks and rolls of paper, and let you travel through the house fron 
the cellar, which was the City of Destruction, up, up, to the house-top 
where you had all the lovely things you could collect to make a Celesti 
City.” 

“ What fun it was, especially going by the lions, fighting Apollyor 
and passing through the Valley where the hobgoblins were! ”’ said Jo. | 

* T liked the place where the bundles fell off and tumbled downstairs 
said Meg. 

“My favorite part was when we came out on the flat roof wh 
our flowers and arbors and pretty things were, and all stood and sun 
for joy up there in the sunshine,” said Beth, smiling, as if that pleasar 
moment had come back to her. 

“I don’t remember much about it, except that I was afraid of t 
cellar and the dark entry, and always liked the cake and milk we had 
at the top. If I wasn’t too old for such things, I’d rather like to ple 
it over again,” said Amy, who began to talk of renouncing childish thins 
at the mature age of twelve. 
_ “ We never are too old for this, my dear, because it is a play we a 
playing all the time in one way or another. Our burdens are here, o1 
road is before us, and the longing for goodness and happiness is tl 
guide that leads us through many troubles and mistakes to the pea) 
which is a true Celestial City. Now, my little pilgrims, suppose y 
begin again, not in play, but in earnest, and see how far on you can g 
before father comes home.” 

“ Really, mother? Where are our bundles?” asked Amy, who w 
a very literal young lady. 

“Each of you told what your burden was just now, except Beth: 
rather think she has n’t got any,” said her mother. 

“Yes, I have; mine is dishes and dusters, and envying girls w: 
nice pianos, and being afraid of people.” | 

Beth’s bundle was such a funny one that everybody wanted to lau 
but nobody did, for it would have hurt her feelings very much. 
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“Tet us do it,” said Meg thoughtfully. “It is only another name 
* trying to be good, and the story may help us; for though we do 
@nt to be good, it’s hard work, and we forget, and don’t do our best.” 
“ We were in the Slough of Despond to-night, and mother came and 
led us out as Help did in the book. We ought to have our roll of 
bections, like Christian. What shall we do about that?” asked Jo. 
lighted with the fancy which lent a little romance to the very dul 
$k of doing her duty. 

'“ Look under your pillows, Christmas morning, and you will find 
lar guide-book,” replied Mrs. March. 
® They talked over the new plan while old Hannah cleared the table; 
»n out came the four little work-baskets, and the needles flew as the 
tls made sheets for Aunt March. It was uninteresting sewing, but to- 
a@ht no one grumbled. They adopted Jo’s plan of dividing the long 
lms into four parts, and calling the quarters Europe, Asia, Africa, 
41 America, and in that way got on capitally, especially when they 
<ed about the different countries as they stitched their way through 


-_- 


At nine they stopped work, and sung, as usual, before they went to 
i. No one but Beth could get much music out of the old piano; but 
#: had a way of softly touching the yellow keys, and making a pleas- 
#: accompaniment to the simple songs they sung. Meg had a voice like 
lute, and she and her mother led the little choir. Amy chirped like 
ecricket, and Jo wandered through the airs at her own sweet will, 
yvays coming out at the wrong place with a croak or a quaver that spoilt 
ys most pensive tune. They had always done this from the time they 
gild lisp 

* Crinkle, crinkle, ’ittle ’tar,” 


#1 it had become a household custom, for the mother was a born 
ger. The first sound in the morning was her voice, as she went about 
t: house singing like a lark; and the last sound at night was the same 
e2ery sound, for the girls never grew too old for that familiar lullaby. 


re 
| CHAPTER II. 


A 'MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


0 was the first to wake in the gray dawn of Christmas morning. No 
pstockings hung at the fireplace, and for a moment she felt as much 
=. as she did long ago, when her little sock fell down because 
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it was so crammed with goodies. Then she remembered her mother: 
promise, and, slipping her hand under her pillow, drew out a little crit 
son-covered book. She knew it very well, for it was that beautiful o: 
story of the best life ever lived, and Jo felt that it was a true guide-bor 
for any pilgrim going the long journey. She woke Meg with a “ Mer, 
Christmas,” and bade her see what was under her pillow. A gree 
covered book appeared, with the same picture inside, and a few wor 
written by their mother, which made their one present very precious | 
their eyes. Presently Beth and Amy woke, to rummage and find the: 
little books also, —- one dove-colored, the other blue; and all sat lookit 
at and talking about them, while the east grew rosy with the comi 
day. | 

In spite of her small vanities, Margaret had a sweet and pious n 
ture, which unconsciously influenced her sisters, especially Jo, who low 
her very tenderly, and obeyed her because her advice was so gent 
given. 

“ Girls,” said Meg seriously, looking from the tumbled head besii 
her to the two little night-capped ones in the room beyond, “moth, 
wants us to read and love and mind these books, and we must begin 
once. We used to be faithful about it; but since father went away, at 
all this war trouble unsettled us, we have neglected many things. Y¢ 
can do as you please; but J shall keep my book on the table here, ar, 
read a little every morning as soon as I wake, for I know it will do n 
good, and help me through the day.” | 

Then she opened her new book and began to read. Jo put her ar 
round her, and, leaning cheek to cheek, read also, with the quiet expre 
sion so seldom seen on her restless face. 

“ How good Meg is! Come, Amy, let’s do as they do. I’ll he 
you with the hard words, and they ’ll explain things if we don’t unde 
stand,” whispered Beth, very much impressed by the pretty books at 
her sisters’ example. | 

“T’m glad mine is blue,” said Amy; and then the rooms were ve 
still while the pages were softly turned, and the winter sunshine cre 
in to touch the bright heads and serious faces with a Christmas greetin 

** Where is mother?” asked Meg, as she and Jo ran down to that 
her for their gifts, half an hour later. 

** Goodness only knows. Some poor creeter come a-beggin, and yo 
ma went straight off to see what was needed. There never was such 
woman for givin’ away vittles and drink, clothes and firin’,” repli 
Hannah, who had lived with the family since Meg was born, and w 
considered by them all more as a friend than a servant. 

** She will be back soon, I think; so fry your cakes, and have ever 
thing ready,” said Meg, looking over the presents which were collec 
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4 a basket and kept under the sofa, ready to be produced at tfc >roper 
me. “Why, where is Amy’s bottle of cologne?” she added, as the 
‘§tle flask did not appear. 

“ She took it out a minute ago, and went off with it to put a ribbon 
qh it, or some such notion,” replied Jo, dancing about the room to take 
e first stiffness off the new army-slippers. 

“How nice my handkerchiefs look, don’t they? Hannah washed 
Shd ironed them for me, and I marked them all myself,” said Beth, 
foking proudly at the somewhat uneven letters which had cost her such 
“DOr. 

* “Bless the child! she’s gone and put ‘ Mother’ on them instead of 
M. March.” How funny! ” cried Jo, taking up one. 

“Isn't it right? I thought it was better to do it so, because Meg’s 

Witials are ‘ M. M.,’ and I don’t want any one to use these but Marmee,” 
id Beth, looking troubled. 

“Tt’s all right, dear, and a very pretty idea, — quite sensible, too, 
br nO One can ever mistake now. It will please her very much, I know,” 
id Meg, with a frown for Jo and a smile for Beth. 

4} “There’s mother. Hide the basket, quick!” cried Jo, as a door 
ammed, and steps sounded in the hall. 
i} Amy came in hastily, and looked rather abashed when she saw her 
sters all waiting for her. 
| “Where have you been, and what are you hiding behind you?” 
sked Meg, surprised to see, by her Robe and cloak, that lazy Amy had 
2en out so early. 

“Don’t laugh at me, Jo! I didn’t mean any one should know till 
fie time came. I only meant to change the little bottle for a big one, 
jad I gave all my money to get it, and I’m truly trying not to be selfish 

ay more.” 

As she spoke, Amy showed the handsome flask which replaced the 
deap one; and looked so earnest and humble in her little effort to for- 
st herself that Meg hugged her on the spot, and jo pronounced her “a 

sump,” while Beth ran to the window, and picked her finest rose to 
nament the stately bottle. 

“You see I felt ashamed of my present, after reading and talking 
400ut being good this morning, so I ran round the cormer and changed 

the minute I was up: and I’m so glad, for mine is the handsomest 
ow.” 

Another bang of the street-door sent the basket under the sofa, and~ 
e girls to the table, eager for breakfast. 

“Merry Christmas, Marmee! Many of them! Thank you for ous 

#oO0ks ; we read some, and mean to every day,” they cried, in chorus. 
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“Merry Christmas, little daughters! I’m glad you began at onc 
and hope you will keep on. But I want to say one word before we s! 
down. Not far away from here lies a poor woman with a little nev 
born baby. Six children are huddled into one bed to keep from free: 
ing, for they have no fire. There is nothing to eat over there; and th 
oldest boy came to tell me they were suffering hunger and cold. M 
girls, will you give them your breakfast as a Christmas present?” 

They were all unusually hungry, having waited nearly an hour, ar 
for a minute no one spoke; only a minute, for Jo exclaimed imped 
ously, — 

“T’m so glad you came before we began!” 

“May I go and help carry the things to the poor little children ?, 
asked Beth eagerly. | 

“7 shall take the cream and the muffins,” added Amy, heroical: 
giving up the articles she most liked. | 

Meg was already covering the buckwheats, and piling the bread in: 
one big plate. | 

“T thought you ’d do it,” said Mrs. March, smiling as if satisfi 
“You shall all go and help me, and when we come back we will hav 
bread and milk for breakfast, and make it up at dinner-time.”’ 

They were soon ready, and the procession set out. Fortunately 
was early, and they went through back streets, so few people saw ther 
and no one laughed at the queer party. 

A poor, bare, miserable room it was, with broken windows, no fit 
ragged bed-clothes, a sick mother, wailing baby, and a group of pal 
hungry children cuddled under one old quilt, trying to keep warm. 

How the big eyes stared and the blue lips smiled as the girls went 11 

“Ach, mein Gott! it is good angels come to us!” said the por 
woman, crying for joy. 

“Funny angels in hoods and mittens,” said Jo, and set them laughin 

In a few minutes it really did seem as if kind spirits had been | 
work there. Hannah, who had carried wood, made a fire, and stopp 
up the broken panes with old hats and her own cloak. Mrs. Mar 
gave the mother tea and gruel, and comforted her with promises 
help, while she dressed the little baby as tenderly as if it had been h 
own. The girls, meantime, spread the table, set the children round tl 
fire, and fed them like so many hungry birds, — laughing, talking, at 
trying to understand the funny broken English. 

“ Das ist gut!” “ Die Engel-kinder! ” cried the poor things, as th 
ate, and warmed their purple hands at the comfortable blaze. | 

The girls had never been called angel children before, and thoug 
it very agreeable, especially Jo, who had been considered a “ San 
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Mer since she was born. That was a very happy breakfast, though they 

‘#1 n’t get any of it; and when they went away, leaving comfort behind, 

“hink there were not in all the city four merrier people than the hun- 

ty little girls who gave away their breakfasts and contented themselves 

‘ith bread and milk on Christmas morning. 

Y “ That’s loving our neighbor better than ourselves, and I like it,” 
d Meg, as they set out their presents, while their mother was upstairs 
lecting clothes for the poor Hummels. 

«, Not a very splendid show, but there was a great deal of love done up 

the few little bundles; and the tall vase of red roses, white chrysan- 

smums, and trailing vines, which stood in the middle, gave quite an 
a}gant air to the table. 

'“She’s coming! Strike up, Beth! Open the door, Amy! Three 

deers for Marmee! ” cried Jo, prancing about, while Meg went to con- 
ct mother to the seat of honor. 

i Beth played her gayest march, Amy threw open the door, and Meg 

lcted escort with great dignity. Mrs. March was both surprised and 
iched ; and smiled with her eyes full as she examined her presents, and 
aad the little notes which accompanied them. The slippers went on at 

ice, a new handkerchief was slipped into her pocket, well scented with 
yiny’s cologne, the rose was fastened in her bosom, and the nice gloves 

«ere pronounced a “ perfect fit.” 

_ There was a good deal of laughing and kissing and explaining, in 
if simple, loving fashion which makes these home-festivals so pleasant 
di the time, so sweet to remember long afterward, and then all fell to 

ork. 

i The morning charities and ceremonies took so much time that the 

st of the day was devoted to preparations for the evening festivities. 

jing still too young to go often to the theatre, and not rich enough to 
ord any great outlay for private performances, the girls put their 
ts to work, and —necessity being the mother of invention — made 
| iatever they needed. Very clever were some of their productions, — 
steboard guitars, antique lamps made of old-fashioned butter-boats 

-ivered with silver paper, gorgeous robes of old cotton, glittering with 

4 spangles from a pickle factory, and armor covered with the same 

for diamond-shaped bits, left in sheets when the lids of tin preserve- 


ts were cut out. The furniture was used to being turned topsy-turvy, 

'd the big chamber was the scene of many innocent revels. 

_ No gentlemen were admitted; so Jo played male parts to her heart’s 
intent, and took immense satisfaction in a pair of russet-leather boots 

ven her by a friend, who knew a lady who knew an actor. These boots, 
| old foil, and a slashed doublet once used by an artist for some picture, 


W-re Jo’s chief treasures, and appeared on all occasions. The smallness 
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of the company made it necessary for the two principal actors to tal 
several parts apiece; and they certainly deserved some credit for tl 
hard work they did in learning three or four different parts, whiskir 
in and out of various costumes, and managing the stage besides. It wi 
excellent drill for their memories, a harmless amusement, and employe 
many hours which otherwise would have been idle, lonely, or spent in le 
profitable society. 

On Christmas night, a dozen girls piled onto the bed which was tl 
dress-circle, and sat before the blue and yellow chintz curtains in 
most flattering state of expectancy. There was a good deal of rustlit 
and whispering behind the curtain, a trifle of lamp-smoke, and an occe 
sional giggle from Amy, who was apt to get hysterical in the exciteme 
of the moment. Presently a bell sounded, the curtains flew apart, a1 
the Operatic Tragedy began. | 

“A gloomy wood,” according to the one play-bill, was represent: 
by a few shrubs in pots, green baize on the floor, and a cave in the d: 
tance. This cave was made with a clothes-horse for a roof, bureaus f 
walls ; and in it was a small furnace in full blast, with a black pot on 
and an old witch bending over it. The stage was dark, and the gl¢ 
of the furnace had a fine effect, especially as real steam issued from t 
kettle when the witch took off the cover. A moment was allowed for t 
first thrill to subside; then Hugo, the villain, stalked in with a clanki 
sword at his side, a slouched hat, black beard, mysterious cloak, and t 
boots. After pacing to and fro in much agitation, he struck his fo: 
head, and burst out in a wild strain, singing of his hatred to Roderi 
his love for Zara, and his pleasing resolution to kill the one and win 1 
other. The gruff tones of Hugo’s voice, with an occasional shout wt 
his feelings overcame him, were very impressive, and the audience ¢ 
plauded the moment he paused for breath. Bowing with the air of ¢ 
accustomed to public praise, he stole to the cavern, and ordered Hay 
to come forth with a commanding “ What ho, minion! I need thee!” 

Out came Meg, with gray horse-hair hanging about her face, a : 
and black robe, a staff, and cabalistic signs upon her cloak. Hugo § 
manded a potion to make Zara adore him, and one to destroy Roderiff 
Hagar, in a fine dramatic melody, promised both, and proceeded to | 
up the spirit who would bring the love philter : — 


“Hither, hither, from thy home, 
Airy sprite, I bid thee come! 
Born of roses, fed on dew, 
Charms and potions canst thou brew? 
Bring me here, with elfin speed, 
The fragrant philter which I need; 
Make it sweet and swift and strong, 
Spirit, answer now my song!” 
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| A soft strain of music sounded, and then at the back of the cave 
eared a little figure in cloudy white, with glittering wings, golden 
r, and a garland of roses on its head. Waving a wand, it sang,— 
, “ Hither I come, 
From my airy home, 
Afar in the silver moon. 
Take the magic spell, 


And use it well, 
Or its power will vanish soon!” 


d, dropping a small, gilded bottle at the witch’s feet, the spirit van- 
2d. Another chant from Hagar produced another apparition, — 
_a lovely one; for, with a bang, an ugly black imp appeared, and, hav- 
croaked a reply, tossed a dark bottle at Hugo, and disappeared with 
10cking laugh. Having warbled his thanks and put the potions in his 
tts, Hugo departed; and Hagar informed the audience that, as he 
| killed a few of her friends in times past, she has cursed him, and 
ends to thwart his plans, and be revenged on him. Then the curtain 
., and the audience reposed and ate candy while discussing the merits 
the play. 
A good deal of hammering went on before the curtain rose again; 
_when it became evident what a masterpiece of stage-carpentering 
1 been got up, no one murmured at the delay. It was truly superb! 
tower rose to the ceiling; half-way up appeared a window, with a 
iip burning at it, and behind the white curtain appeared Zara in a 
ely blue and silver dress, waiting for Roderigo. He came in gor- 
us array, with plumed cap, red cloak, chestnut love-locks, a guitar, 
i the boots, of course. Kneeling at the foot of the tower, he sang a 
enade in melting tones. Zara replied, and, after a musical dialogue, 
sented to fly. Then came the grand effect of the play. Roderigo 
»duced a rope-ladder, with five steps to it, threw up one end, and 
ited Zara to descend. Timidly she crept from her lattice, put her 
ad on Roderigo’s shoulder, and was about to leap gracefully down, 
jen, “ Alas! alas for Zara!” she forgot her train, — it caught in the 
peow ; the tower tottered, leaned forward, feil with a crash, and buried 

» unhappy lovers in the ruins! 
A universal shriek arose as the russet boots waved wildly from the 
eck, and a golden head emerged, exclaiming, “I told you so! I told 
aso!” With wonderful presence of mind, Don Pedro, the cruel sire, 
jhed in, dragged out his daughter, with a hasty aside, — 

“Don’t laugh! Act as if it was all right!” — and, ordering Roder- 
ie, banished him from the kingdom with wrath and scorn. Though 
tidedly shaken by the fall of the tower upon him, Roderigo defied the 
gentleman, and refused to stir. This dauntless example fired Zara: 
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she also defied her sire, and he ordered them both to the deepest duj 
geons of the castle. A stout little retainer came in with chains, and ly 
them away, looking very much frightened, and evidently forgetting tl 
speech he ought to have made. | 

Act third was the castle hall; and here Hagar appeared, having con’ 
to free the lovers and finish Hugo. She hears him coming, and hide} 
sees him put the potions into two cups of wine, and bid the timid litt| 
servant “‘ Bear them to the captives in their cells, and tell them I shi} 
come anon.”’ The servant takes Hugo aside to tell him something, a1) 
Hagar changes the cups for two others which are harmless. Ferdi 
ando, the “ minion,” carries them away, and Hagar puts back the ct 
which holds the poison meant for Roderigo. Hugo, getting thirsty aft 
a long warble, drinks it, loses his wits, and, after a good deal of clute| 
ing and stamping, falls flat and dies; while Hagar informs him wi 
she has done in a song of exquisite power and melody. 

This was a truly thrilling scene, though some persons might ha 
thought that the sudden tumbling down of a quantity of long hair ratk 
marred the effect of the villain’s death. He was called before the ct 
tain, and with great propriety appeared, leading Hagar, whose singi 
was considered more wonderful than all the rest of the performance E 
together. 

Act fourth displayed the despairing Roderigo on the point of ste 
bing himself, because he has been told that Zara has deserted him. Ji 
as the dagger is at his heart, a lovely song is sung under his windog 
informing him that Zara is true, byt in danger, and he can save her, 
he will. A key is thrown in, which unlocks the door, and in a spat 
of rapture he tears off his chains, and rushes away to find and resq 
his lady-love. | 

Act fifth opened with a stormy scene between Zara and Don Ped) 
He wishes her to go into a convent, but she won’t hear of it; and, af} 
a touching appeal, is about to faint, when Roderigo dashes in and 4 
mands her hand. Don Pedro refuses, because he is not rich. TH} 
shout and gesticulate tremendously, but cannot agree, and Roderigci 
about to bear away the exhausted Zara, when the timid servant ent® 
with a letter and a bag from Hagar, who has mysteriously disappear} 
The latter informs the party that she bequeaths untold wealth to i@ 
young pair, and an awful doom to Don Pedro, if he does n’t make thi 
happy. The bag is opened, and several quarts of tin money shovéiiy 
down upon the stage, till it is quite glorified with the glitter. This ® 
tirely softens the “ stern sire”: he consents without a murmur, all juli 
in a joyful chorus, and the curtain falls upon the lovers kneeling to 
ceive Don Pedro’s blessing in attitudes of the most romantic grace. 

Tumultuous applause followed, but received an unexpected chest 
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®@ the cot-bed, on which the “ dress circle” was built, suddenly shut 
-and extinguished the enthusiastic audience. Roderigo and Don 
iro flew to the rescue, and all were taken out unhurt, though many 
e speechless with laughter. The excitement had hardly sudsided, 
#:n Hannah appeared, with “ Mrs. March’s compliments, and would 
ladies walk down to supper.” 

This was a surprise, even to the actors; and, when they saw the table, 
y looked at one another in rapturous amazement. It was like Mar- 
> to get up a little treat for them; but anything so fine as this was 
eard-of since the departed days of plenty. There was ice-cream, — 
tally two dishes of it, pink and white, — and cake and fruit and dis- 
‘ting French bonbons, and, in the middle of the table, four great 
quets of hothouse flowers! 

It quite took their breath away; and they stared first at the table 
then at their mother, who looked as if she enjoyed it immensely. 
“Is it fairies?’ asked Amy. 

“It’s Santa Claus,’ said Beth. 

“ Mother did it;”” and Meg smiled her sweetest, in spite of her gray 
trd and white eyebrows. 

“ Aunt March had a good fit, and ge 
.den inspiration. a. 
“All wrong. Old Mr. Laurel 


t the supper,” cried Jo, witha 


pe it, ” replied Mrs. March. 
“The Laurence boy’s grandfather! What in the world put such a 
ag into his head? We don’t know him!”’ exclaimed Meg. 

| “Hannah told one cf his servants about your breakfast party. He 
yan odd old gentleman, but that pleased him. He knew my father, 
irs ago; and he sent me a polite note this afternoon, saying he hoped 
vould allow him to express his friendly feeling toward my children 
sending them a few trifles in honor of the day. I could not refuse; 
#1 so you have a little feast at night to make up for the bread-and- 
ik breakfast.” 

) “ That boy put it into his head, I know he did! He’s a capital fel- 
j7, and I wish we could get acquainted. He looks as if he’d like to 
fow us; but he’s bashful, and Meg is so prim she won’t let me speak 
(him Shen we pass,” said Jo, as the plates went round, and the ice 
yan to melt out of sight, with “ Ohs!” and “ Ahs!”’ of satisfaction. 

i “You mean the people who live in the big house next door, don’t 
ja?” asked one of the girls. “ My mother knows old Mr. Laurence; 
t says he’s very proud, and doesn’t like to mix with his neighbors. 
: keeps his grandson shut up, when he isn’t riding or walking with 
j) tutor, and makes him study very hard. We invited him to our 
tty, but he did n’t come. Mother says he’s very mice, though he never 
aks to us girls.” 
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“Our cat ran away once, and he brought her back, and we talke 
over the fence, and were getting on capitally, — all about cricket, an! 
so on, — when he saw Meg coming, and walked off. I mean to kno 
him some day; for he needs fun, I ’m sure he does,” said Jo decidedly! 

“T like his manners, and he looks like a little gentleman; so I ‘hh 
no objection to your knowing him, if a proper opportunity comes. EF) 
brought the flowers himself; and I should have asked him in, if I helk 
been sure what was going on upstairs. He looked so wistful as he weil 
away, hearing the frolic, and evidently having none of his own.” | 

“Tt’s a mercy you didn’t, mother!” laughed Jo, looking at h 
boots. “ But we’ll have another play, some time, that he can see. Pew 
haps he ’Il help act; would n’t that be jolly?” 

“T never had such a fine bouquet before! How pretty it is!” Ai 
Meg examined her flowers with great interest. | 

“They are lovely! But Beth’s roses are sweeter to me,” said Mit 
March, smelling the half-dead posy in her belt. 

Beth nestled up to her, and whispered softly, “I wish I could se 
my bunch to father. I’m afraid he is n’t having such a merry Christm 
as we are.’ 


% wen 
CHAP@ER III. 


THE LAURENCE BOY. 


O! Jo! where are you?” cried Meg, at the foot of the garret staiif” 
“Here!” answered a husky voice from above; and, running vf 
Meg found her sister eating apples and crying over the “ Heir of Ri 
clyffe,” wrapped up in a comforter on an old three-legged sofa by 1 
sunny window. This was Jo’s favorite refuge; and here she loved” 
retire with a half a dozen russets and a nice book, to enjoy the quiftt 
and the society of a pet rat who lived near by, and did n’t mind he@t 
particle. As Meg appeared, Scrabble whisked into his hole. Jo she 
the tears off her cheeks, and waited to hear the news. 
“ Such fun! only see! a regular note of invitation from Mrs. Ga’ 
iner for to-morrow night!” cried Meg, waving the precious paper, ¢ 
then proceeding to read it, with girlish delight. 
“* Mrs. Gardiner would be happy to see Miss March and M 
Josephine at a little dance on New-Year’s Eve.’ Marmee is willing 
should go; now what shall we wear?” 
“What ’s the use of asking that, when you know we shall wear 
poplins, because we have n’t got anything else?” answered Jo, with 
mouth full. 
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“Tf I only had a silk!” sighed Meg. “ Mother says I may when 
1 eighteen, perhaps ; but two years is an everlasting time to wait.” 
“1’m sure our pops look like silk, and they are nice enough for us, 
ars is as good as new, but I forgot the burn and the tear in mine. 
iatever shall I do? the burn shows badly, and I can’t take any out.” 
“You must sit still all you can, and keep your back out of sight; 
front is all right. I shall have a new ribbon for my hair, and Mar- 
» will lend me her little pearl pin, and my new slippers are lovely, 
my gloves will do, though they are n’t as nice as I'd like.” 

“ Mine are spoilt with lemonade, and I can’t get any new ones, so I 
ll have to go without,” said Jo, who never troubled herself much 
ut dress. 

i“ You must have gloves, or I won't go,” cried Meg decidedly. 
loves are more important than anything else; you can’t dance without 
n, and if you don’t I should be so mortified.” 

“Then I ’ll stay still. I don’t care much for company dancing; it’s 
fun to go sailing round; I like to fly about and cut capers.” 

“You can’t ask mother for new ones, they are so expensive, and you 
so careless. She said, when you spoilt the others, that she should n’t 
you any more this winter. Can’t you make them do?” asked Meg 
iously. -, 

“TIT can hold them crumpled up in my hand, so no one will know 
stained they are; that’s all I can do. No! I'll tell you how we 
‘manage — each wear one good one and carry a bad one; don’t you 
a9» 

» Your hands are bigger than mine, and you will stretch my glove 
adfully,” began Meg, whose gloves were a tender point with her. 
“Then I'll go without. I don’t care what people say!” cried Jo, 


ly. Don’t put your hands behind you, or stare, or say ‘ Christopher 
ambus!’ will you?” 
¥ Don’t worry about me; I ’ll be as prim as I can, and not get into 
scrapes, 1f I can help it. Now go and answer your note, and let 
finish this splendid story.” 
So Meg went away to “accept with thanks,” look over her dress, 
| sing blithely as she did up her one real lace frill; while Jo finished 
story, her four apples, and had a game of romps with Scrabble. 

(On New-Year’s Eve the parlor was deserted, for the two youngetf 
3 played dressing-maids, and the two elder were absorbed in the all- 
ortant business of “getting ready for the party.” Simple as the 
ets were, there was a great deal of running up and down, laughing 


talking, and at one time a strong smell of burnt hair pervaded the 
| 
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house. Meg wanted a few curls about her face, anf Jo undertook i 
pinch the papered locks with a pair of hot tongs. 
“ Ought they to smoke like that?” asked Beth, from her perchil ( 
the bed. f 
“It’s the dampness drying,” replied Jo. : 
“What a queer smell! it’s like burnt feathers,” observed Ag 
smoothing her own pretty curls with a superior air. 


bd 


ringlets,” said Jo, putting iowa the tongs. 
She did take off the papers, but no cloud of ringlets appeared, A 
the hair came with the papers, and the horrified hair-dresser laid a ret 
of little scorched bundles on the bureau before her victim. i 
“Oh, oh, oh! what have you done? I’m spoilt! I can’t go! 
hair, oh, my hair!” wailed Meg, looking with despair at the unevji 
frizzle on her forehead. 
“Just my luck! you should n’t have asked me to do it; I always sti | 
everything. I’m so sorry, but the tongs were too hot, siti so I ’ve ma 
a mess,” groaned poor Jo, regarding the black pancakes with tears ffi 
regret. | 
“It isn’t spoilt; just frizzle it, and tie your ribbon so the ends covppi 
on your forehead a bit, and it will look like the last fashion. I ’ve sef 
many girls do it so,’ said Amy consolingly. i 
“Serves me right for trying to be fine. I wish I’d let my h 
alone,” cried Meg petulantly. fi 
He So do I, it was so smooth and pretty. But it will soon grow | ( 
again,” said Beth, coming to kiss and comfort the shorn sheep. 
After various lesser mishaps, Meg was finished at last, and by 
united exertions of the family Jo’s hair was got up and her dress 
They looked very well in their simple suits, — Meg in silvery drab, wiz 
a blue velvet snood, lace frills, and the pearl pin; Jo in maroon, wit #) 
stiff, gentlemanly linen collar, and a white chrysanthemum or two |B 
her only ornament. Each put on one nice light glove, and carried 
soiled one, and all pronounced the effect “ quite easy and fine.” Madi 
high-heeled slippers were very tight, and hurt her, though she wolf 
not own it, and Jo’s nineteen hair-pins all seemed stuck straight iff) 
her head, which was not exactly comfortable; but, dear me, let ust 
elegant or die! 
“ Have a good time, dearies!”’ said Mrs. March, as the sisters wit) 
daintily down the walk. ‘“ Don’t eat much supper, and come awayiim 
eleven, when I send Hannah for you.” As the gate clashed behind th 
a voice cried from a window, — 
“ Girls, girls! have you both got nice pocket-handkerchiefs ?” 
“Yes, yes, spandy nice, and Meg has cologne on hers,” cried 
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lding, with a laugh, as they went on, “I do believe Marmee would 
k that if we were all running away from an earthquake.” 

_©Tt is one of her aristocratic tastes, and quite proper, for a real 
dy is always known by neat boots, gloves, and handkerchief,” re- 
ied Meg, who had a good many little “ aristocratic tastes” of her own. 
“ Now don’t forget to keep the bad breadth out of sight, Jo. Is my 
sh right? and does my hair look very bad?” said Meg, as she turned 
m the glass in Mrs. Gardiner’s dressing-room, after a prolonged 
ink. 

“T know I shall forget. If you see me doing anything wrong, just 
ind me by a wink, will you?” returned Jo, giving her collar a twitch 
d her head a hasty brush. 

“No, winking isn’t lady-like; I Il lift my eyebrows if anything is 
‘ong, and nod if you are all right. Now hold your shoulders straight, 
d take short steps, and don’t shake hands if you are introduced to 
y one: it is n’t the thing.” , 

“ How do you learn all the proper ways? I never can. Isn’t that 
fisic gay?” 

Down they went, feeling a trifle timid, for they seldom went to 
@rties, and, informal as this little gathering was, it was an event to 
2m. Mrs. Gardiner, a stately old lady, greeted them kindly, and 
nded them over to the eldest of her six daughters. Meg knew Sallie, 
d was at her ease very soon; but Jo, who did n’t care much for girls 
girlish gossip, stood about, with her back carefully against the wall, 
‘td felt as much out of place as a colt in a flower-garden. Half a 
zen jovial lads were talking about skates in another part of the room, 
Wi she longed to go and join them, for skating was one of the joys of 
: life. She telegraphed her wish to Meg, but the eyebrows went up 
alarmingly that she dared not stir. No one came to talk to her, and 
i#2 by one the group near her dwindled away, till she was left alone. 
gfe could not roam about and amuse herself, for the burnt breadth 
jtuld show, so she stared at people rather forlornly till the dancing 
(#gan. Meg was asked at once, and the tight slippers tripped about so 
kly that none would have guessed the pain their wearer suffered 
ililingly. Jo saw a big red-headed youth approaching her corner, and 
siting he meant to engage her, she slipped into a curtained recess, 
ending to peep and enjoy herself in peace. Unfortunately, another 
yhful person had chosen the same refuge; for, as the curtain fell be- 
d her, she found herself face to face with the “ Laurence boy.” 

i“ Dear me, I did n’t know any one was here!” stammered Jo, pre« 

‘ing to back out as speedily as she had bounced in. 

' But the boy laughed, and said pleasantly, though he looked a little 
4 tiled, — 
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“Don’t mind me; stay, if you like.” 

“ Sha’n’t I disturb you?” 

“Not a bit; I only came here because I don’t know many peopl 
and felt rather strange at first, you know.” 

“So did I. Don’t go away, please, unless you ’d rather.” 

The boy sat down again and looked at his pumps, till Jo said, tryir 
to be polite and easy, — 

“TI think I’ve had the pleasure of seeing you before; you live ne 
us, don’t you?” 

“ Next door; ” and he looked up and laughed outright, for Jo’s pri 
manner was rather funny when he remembered how they had chatt 
about cricket when he brought the cat home. 

That put Jo at her ease; and she laughed too, as she said, in h 
heartiest way, — | 

“We did have such a good time over your nice Christmas present 

“ Grandpa sent it.” 

“ But you put it into his head, did n’t you, now?” 

“How is your cat, Miss March?” asked the boy, trying to lot 
sober, while his black eyes shone with fun. 

“ Nicely, thank you, Mr. Laurence; but I am not Miss March, I} 
only Jo,” returned the young lady. 

“T’m not Mr. Laurence, I’m only Laurie.” 

“ Laurie Laurence, — what an odd name! ” 

“My first name is Theodore, but I don’t like it, for the fllo 
called me Dora, so I made them say Laurie instead.” 

“T hate my name, too—=so sentimental! I wish every one wou 
say Jo, instead of Josephine. How did you make the boys stop calli 
you Dora?” 

“T thrashed ’em.’ 

“I can’t thrash Aunt March, so I suppose I shall have to bear it 
and Jo resigned herself with a sigh. 

“Don’t you like to dance, Miss Jo?” asked Laurie, looking as if 
thought the name suited her. 

“T like it well enough if there is plenty of room, and every one 
lively. In a place like this I’m sure to upset something, tread on p 
ple’s toes, or do something dreadful, so I keep out of mischief, and 
Meg sail about. Don’t you dance?” 

“Sometimes; you see I’ve been abroad a good many years, a 
have n’t been into company enough yet to know how you do thi 
here.” 

“ Abroad!” cried Jo. “Oh, tell me about it! I love dearly to h 
people describe their travels.” 

Laurie did n’t seem to know where to begin; but Jo’s eager oN 
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ons soon set him going, and he tola her how he had been at school in 
‘evey, where the boys never wore hats, and haa a fleet of boats on the 
ke, and for holiday fun went walking trips about Switzerland with 
.eir teachers. 

“Don’t I wish I’d been there!” cried Jo. “ Did you go to Paris?” 

“ We spent last winter there.” 

“Can you talk French?” 

“We were not allowed to speak anything else at Vevey.” 

“Do say some! I can read it, but can’t pronounce.” 

“Quel nom a cette jeune demoiselle en les pantoufles jolis?” said 
aurie good-naturedly. 

“How nicely you do it! Let me see,— you said, ‘Who is the 
nung lady in the pretty slippers,’ did n’t you?” 

“ Oui, mademoiselle.” 

-“Tt’s my sister Margaret, and you knew it was! Do you think 
ie is pretty?” 

“Yes; she makes me think of the German girls, she looks so fresh 
id quiet, and dances like a lady.” 

Jo quite glowed with pleasure at this boyish praise of her sister, and 
ored it up to repeat to Meg. Both peeped and criticised and chatted, 
1 they felt like old acquaintances. Laurie’s bashfulness soon wore 
F; for Jo’s gentlemanly demeanor amused and set him at his ease, and 
» was her merry self again, because her dress was forgotten, and no- 
y lifted their eyebrows at her. She liked the “ Laurence boy ” better 
an ever, and took several good looks at him, so that she might describe 
m to the girls; for they had no brothers, very few male cousins, and 
}ys were almost unknown creatures to them. 

“ Curly black hair; brown skin; big, black eyes ; handsome nose; fine 
th; small hands and feet; taller than I am; very polite, for a boy, 
d altogether jolly. Wonder how old he is?” 

It was on the tip of Jo’s tongue to ask; but she checked herself in 
fine, and, with unusual tact, tried to find out in a roundabout way. 

“TI suppose you are going to college soon? I see you pegging away 
your books,—no, I mean studying hard;” and Jo blushed at the 
feadful “pegging ” which had escaped her. 

Laurie smiled, but didn’t seem shocked, and answered, with a 
Lt 

“Not for a year or two; I won’t go before seventeen, anyway.” 
“Are n’t you but fifteen?” asked Jo, looking at the tall lad, whom 
2 had imagined seventeen already. 

| “ Sixteen, next month.” | 

| any I wish I was going to college! You don’t look as if you 
ed it.” 
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“T hate it! Nothing but grinding or skylarking. And I don’ t lik 
the way fellows do either, in this country.” 

“What do you like? ” 

“To live in Italy, and to enjoy myself in my own way.” 

Jo wanted very much to ask what his own way was; but h 
black brows looked rather threatening as he knit them; so she change 
the subject by saying, as her foot kept time, “ That ’s a splendid polke 
Why don’t you go and try it?” 

“If you will come too,” he answered, with a gallant little bow. 

“T can’t; for I told Meg I would n’t, because —” There Jo stoppe 
and looked undecided whether to tell or to laugh. 

“ Because what?” asked Laurie curiously. : 

“You won't tell?” 

* Never! ” , 

“Well, I have a bad trick of standing before the fire, and so I bus 
my frocks, and I scorched this one; and, though it’s nicely mended, | 
shows, and Meg told me to keep still, so no one would see it. You me 
laugh, if you want to; it is funny, I know.” 

‘But Laurie did n’t laugh; he only looked down a minute, and a 
expression of his face puzzled Jo, when he said very gently, — 

“ Never mind that; I ’ll tell you how we can manage: there’s a lot 
hall out there, and we can dance grandly, and no one will see us. Plea 
come?” 


when she saw the nice, pearl-colored ones her partner wore. The hi 
was empty, and they had a grand polka; for Laurie danced well, aj 
taught her the German step, which delighted Jo, being full of swing 
spring. When the music stopped, they sat down on the stairs to g 
their breath; and Laurie was in the midst of an account of a studen 
festival at Heidelberg, when Meg appeared in search of her sister. § 
beckoned, and Jo reluctantly followed her into a side room, where s 
found her on a sofa, holding her foot, and looking pale. 

“T’ve sprained my ankle. That stupid high heel turned, and ga 
me asad wrench. It aches so, I can hardly stand, and I don’t know hx 
I’m ever going to get home,” she said, rocking to and fro in pain. — 

“TJ knew you’d hurt your feet with those silly shoes. I’m sor 
But I don’t see what you can do, except get a carriage, or stay here 
night,” answered Jo, softly rubbing the poor ankle as she spoke. 

“T can’t have a carriage, without its costing ever so much. I di 
say I can’t get one at all; for most people come in their own, and ii 
a long way to the stable, and no one to send.” 

nie | ae BMT fe Sh 

“No, indeed! It’s past nine, and dark as Egypt. I can’t stop 
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¢ the house is full. Sallie has some girls staying with her. I ’ll rest 
| Hannah comes, and then do the best I can.” 

“Til ask Laurie; he will go,” said Jo, looking relieved as the idea 
curred to her. 

“ Mercy, no! Don’t ask or tell any one. Get me my rubbers, and 
t these slippers with our things. I can’t dance any more; but as soon 
supper is over, watch for Hannah, and tell me the minute she comes.” 
“ They are going out to supper now. Ill stay with you; I’d rather.” 

“No, dear, run along, and bring me some coffee. I’m so tired, I 
in’t stir!” 

So Meg reclined, with rubbers well hidden, and Jo went blundering 
ray to the dining-room, which she found after going into a china- 
‘set, and opening the door of a room where old Mr. Gardiner was 
<ing a little private refreshment. Making a dart at the table, she se- 
ed the coffee, which she immediately spilt, thereby making the front 
her dress as bad as the back. 

“ Oh, dear, what a blunderbuss I am!” exclaimed Jo, finishing Meg’s 
ove by scrubbing her gown with it. 

“Can I help you?” said a friendly voice; and there was Laurie, 
th a full cup in one hand and a plate of ice in the other. 

“T was trying to get something for Meg, who is very tired, and 
e one shook me; and here I am, in a nice state,” answered Jo, 
incing dismally from the stained skirt to the coffee-colored glove. 

“Too bad! I was looking for some one to give this to. May I take 
to your sister? ”’ 

“Oh, thank you! I’ll show you where she is. I don’t offer to take 
myself, for I should only get into another scrape if I did.” 

Jo led the way; and, as if used to waiting on ladies, Laurie drew 
a little table, brought a second instalment of coffee and ice for Jo, 
d was so obliging that even particular Meg pronounced him a “ nicé 
y.’ They had a merry time over the bonbons and mottoes, and were 
the midst of a quiet game of “ Buzz,” with two or three other young 
ple who had strayed in, when Hannah appeared. Meg forgot her 
t, and rose so quickly that she was forced to catch hold of Jo, with 
exclamation of pain. 

“Hush! Don’t say anything,” she whispered, adding aloud, “It’s 
‘hing. I turned my foot a little, that’s all;” and limped upstairs to 
pt her things on. 

' Hannah scolded, Meg cried, and Jo was at her wits’ end, till she 
cided to take things into her own hands. Slipping out, she ran down, 
d, finding a servant, asked if he could get her a carriage. It happened 
be a hired waiter, who knew nothing about the neighborhood: and 
was looking round for help, when Laurie, who had heard what she 
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said, came up, and offered his grandfather’s carriage, which had jus 
come for him, he said. 

“It’s so early! You can’t mean to go yet?” began Jo, looking re 
lieved, but hesitating to accept the offer. ; 

“I always go early, —I do, truly! Please let me take you home 
It’s all on my way, you know, and it rains, they say.” 

That settled it; and, telling him of Meg’s mishap, Jo gratefully ac 
cepted, and rushed up to bring down the rest of the party. Hanna 
hated rain as much as a cat does; so she made no trouble, and the 
rolled away in the luxurious close carriage, feeling very festive an 
elegant. Laurie went on the box; so Meg could keep her foot up, an 
the girls talked over their party in freedom. 

“T had a capital time. Did you?” asked Jo, rumpling up her ha 
and making herself comfortable. 

“ Yes, till I hurt myself. Sallie’s friend, Annie Moffat, took a fad 
to me, and asked me to come and spend a week with her, when Sall: 
does. She is going in the spring, when the opera comes; and it will t 
perfectly splendid, if mother only lets me go,” answered Meg, cheerir: 
up at the thought. 

“TI saw you dancing with the red-headed man I] ran away fron 
Was he nice?” 

“Oh, very! His hair is auburn, not red; and he was very polite, ar 
I had a delicious redowa with him.” 

“ He looked like a grasshopper in a fit, when he did the new ste) 
Laurie and I could n't help laughing. Did you hear us?” 

“No; but it was very rude. What were you about all that tim 
hidden away there?” 

Jo told her adventures, and, by the time she had finished, they we 
at home. With many thanks, they said “ Good-night,” and crept 1 
hoping to disturb no one; but the instant their door creaked, two litt 
night-caps bobbed up, and two sleepy but eager voices cried out, — ) 

“ Tell about the party! tell about the party!” | 

With what Meg called “a great want of manners,” Jo had save 
some bonbons for the little girls; and they soon subsided, after hearir 
the most thrilling events of the evening. 

“T declare, it really seems like being a fine young lady, to come hon 
from the party in a carriage, and sit in my dressing-gown, with a ma 
to wait on me,” said Meg, as Jo bound up her foot with arnica, 
brushed her hair. 

“TI don’t believe fine young ladies enjoy themselves a bit more t 
we do, in spite of our burnt hair, old gowns, one glove apiece, and tig 
slippers that sprain our ankles when we are silly enough to wear then 
And I think Jo was quite right. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
| BURDENS. 


H dear, how hard it does seem to take up our packs and go on,” 
sighed Meg, the morning after the party; for, now the holidays 
ere over, the week of merry-making did not fit her for going on easily 
ith the task she never liked. 
_ “TJ wish it was Christmas or New-Year all the time; would n’t it be 
in?” answered Jo, yawning dismally. 
“We should n’t enjoy ourselves half so much as we do now. But 
does seem so nice to have little suppers and bouquets, and go to parties, 
ad drive home, and read and rest, and not work. It’s like other peo- 
e, you know, and I always envy girls who do such things; I’m so fond 
luxury,” said Meg, trying to decide which of two shabby gowns was 
ie least shabby. 
_ “Well, we can’t have it, so don’t let us grumble, but shoulder our 
ndles and trudge along as cheerfully as Marmee does. I’m sure 
unt March is a regular Old Man of the Sea to me, but I suppose when 
ve learned to carry her without complaining, she will tumble off, or 
+t so light that I sha’n’t mind her.” 
| This idea tickled Jo’s fancy, and put her in good spirits; but Meg 
dn't brighten, for her burden, consisting of four spoilt children, 
emed heavier than ever. She had n’t heart enough even to make her- 
If pretty, as usual, by putting on a blue neck-ribbon, and dressing her 
ir in the most becoming way. 
“Where’s the use of looking nice, when no one sees me but those 
loss midgets, and no one cares whether I’m pretty or not?” she mut- 
red, shutting her drawer with a jerk. “I shall have to toil and moil 
| my days, with only little bits of fun now and then, and get old and 
ly and sour, because I’m poor, and can’t enjoy my life as other girls 
®. It’s a shame!” 
So Meg went down, wearing an injured look, and wasn’t at all 
‘reeable at breakfast-time. Every one seemed rather out of sorts, and 
lined to croak. Beth had a headache, and lay on the sofa, trying to 
mfort herself with the cat and three kittens; Amy was fretting because 
lessons were not learned, and she could n’t find her rubbers; Jo 
uld whistle and make a great racket getting ready; Mrs. March was 
®ry busy trying to finish a letter which must go at once; and Hannah 
d the grumps, for being up late did n’t suit her. 


€ e °° a 
“There never was such a cross family!” cried Jo, losing her tem- 
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per when she had upset an inkstand, broken both boot-lacings, and sai 
down upon her hat. ; 

“You ’re the crossest person in it!” returned Amy, washing out thr 
sum, that was all wrong, with the tears that had fallen on her slate. 

“Beth, if you don’t keep these horrid cats down cellar I ll haw 
them drowned,” exclaimed Meg angrily, as she tried to get rid of thy 
kitten, which had scrambled up her back, and stuck like a burr just ow. 
of reach. 

Jo laughed, Meg scolded, Beth implored, and Amy wailed, becaus 
she could n’t remember how much nine times twelve was. : 

“ Girls, girls, do be quiet one minute! I must get this off by th 
early mail, and you drive me distracted with your worry,” cried Mrs 
March, crossing out the third spoilt sentence in her letter. 

There was a momentary lull, broken by Hannah, who stalked in, lai 
two hot turn-overs on the table, and stalked out again. These turn 
overs were an institution; and the girls called them “ muffs,” for the 
had no others, and found the hot pies very comforting to their hands 0} 
cold mornings. Hannah never forgot to make them, no matter hor 
busy or grumpy she might be, for the walk was long and bleak; th 
poor things got no other lunch, and were seldom home before two. 

“Cuddle your cats, and get over your headache, Bethy. Good-b 
Marmee; we are a set of rascals this morning, but we’ll come hom 
regular angels. Now then, Meg!” and Jo tramped away, feeling th: 
the pilgrims were not setting out as they ought to do. 

They always looked back before turning the corner, for their moth 
was always at the window, to nod and smile, and wave her hand to then 
Somehow it seemed as if they could n’t have got through the day witl 
out that; for, whatever their mood might be, the last glimpse of thi 
motherly face was sure to affect them like sunshine. 

“Tf Marmee shook her fist instead of kissing her hand to us, it wou 
serve us right, for more ungrateful wretches than we are were nev 
seen,” cried Jo, taking a remorseful satisfaction in the snowy walk at 
bitter wind. 

“ Don’t use such dreadful expressions,” said Meg, from the dept! 
of the veil in which she had shrouded herself like a nun sick of 7 . 
world. 

“T like good strong words, that mean something,” replied Jo, cate 
ing her hat as it took a leap off her head, preparatory to flying away alty}. 
gether. d 

“ Call yourself any names you like; but I am neither a rascal nor 
wretch, and I don’t choose to be called so.’ ' 

“ You ’re a blighted being, and decidedly cross to-day because a 


can’t sit in the lap of luxury all the time. Poor dear, just wait 
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ake my fortune, and you shall revel in carriages and ice-cream and 
zh-heeled slippers and posies and red-headed boys to dance with.” 

_“ How ridiculous you are, Jo!” but Meg laughed at the nonsense, 
d felt better in spite of herself. 

“Lucky for you I am; for if I put on crushed airs, and tried to be 
smal, as you do, we should be in a nice state. Thank goodness, I can 
ways find something funny to keep me up. Don’t croak any more, 
t come home jolly, there’s a dear.” 

| Jo gave her sister an encouraging pat on the shoulder as they parted 
r the day, each going a different way, each hugging her little warm 
rn-over, and each trying to be cheerful in spite of wintry weather, hard 
ork, and the unsatisfied desires of pleasure-loving youth. 

When Mr. March lost his property in trying to help an unfortunate 
end, the two oldest girls begged to be allowed to do something toward 
2ir own support, at least. Believing that they could not begin too early 
‘cultivate energy, industry, and independence, their parents consented, 
d both fell to work with the hearty good-will which in spite of all 
tacles, is sure to succeed at last. Margaret found a place as nur- 
"y governess, and felt rich with her small salary. As she said, she 
ss “fond of luxury,” and her chief trouble was poverty. She found 
harder to bear than the others, because she could remember a time 
1en home was beautiful, life full of ease and pleasure, and want of any 
d unknown. She tried not to be envious or discontented, but it was 


ends, accomplishments, and a happy life. At the Kings’ she daily 
w all she wanted, for the children’s older sisters were just out, and 
eg caught frequent glimpses of dainty ball-dresses and bouquets, 
ard lively gossip about theatres, concerts, sleighing parties, and mer- 
-makings of all kinds, and saw money lavished on trifles which would 
ve been so precious to her, Poor Meg seldom complained, but a 
ise of injustice made her feel bitter toward every one sometimes, for 
= had not yet learned to know how rich she was in the blessings which 


Jo happened to suit Aunt March, who was lame, and needed an 
‘ive person to wait upon her. The childless old lady had offered to 
opt one of the girls when the troubles came, and was much offended 
cause her offer was declined. Other friends told the Marches that 
2y had lost all chance of being remembered in the rich old lady’s 
ll; but the unworldly Marches only said,— 

“We can’t give up our girls for a dozen fortunes. Rich or poor, 
- will keep together and be happy in one another.” 

The old lady would n’t speak to them for a time, but happening to 
‘et Jo at a friend’s, something in her comical face and blunt manners 
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struck the old lady’s fancy, and she proposed to take her for a corti’ 
panion. This did not suit Jo at all; but she accepted the place since 
nothing better appeared, and, to every one’s surprise, got on remark 
ably well with her irascible relative. There was an occasional tempest 
and once Jo had marched home, declaring she could n’t bear it aw 
longer; but Aunt March always cleared up quickly, and sent for he 
back again with such urgency that she could not refuse, for in her hear 
she rather liked the peppery old lady. / 

I suspect that the real attraction was a large library of fine books 
which was left to dust and spiders since Uncle March died. Jo rel 
membered the kind old gentleman, who used to let her build railroad 
and bridges with his big dictionaries, tell her stories about the quee 
pictures in his Latin books, and buy her cards of gingerbread wher| 
ever he met her in the street. The dim, dusty room, with the bustle 
staring down from the tall book-cases, the cosey chairs, the globes, ant| 
best of all, the wilderness of books, in which she could wander wher} 
she liked, made the library a region of bliss to her. The moment Aur} 
March took her nap, or was busy with company, Jo hurried to th 
quiet place, and, curling herself up in the easy-chair, devoured poetr}# 
romance, history, travels, and pictures, like a regular book-wurm. Buff 
like all happiness, it did not last long; for as sure as she had jul 
reached the heart of the story, the sweetest verse of the song, or tl} 


| 


| 


phine! Josy-phine !” and she had to leave her paradise to wind yar 
wash the poodle, or read Belsham’s Essays by the hour together. 
Jo’s ambition was to do something very splendid; what it was slif 


found her greatest affliction in the fact that she could n’t read, run, at | 
ride as much as she liked. A quick temper, sharp tongue, and restle}f 
spirit were always getting her into scrapes, and her life was a seri} 


ing she received at Aunt March’s was just what she needed; and 
thought that she was doing something to support herself made hj 
happy, in spite of the perpetual “‘ Josy-phine !” : 

Beth was too bashful to go to school; it had been tried, but si} 
suffered so much that it was given up, and she did her lessons at ho 
with her father. Even when he went away, and her mother was call}! 
to devote her skill and energy to Soldiers’ Aid Societies, Beth wej 
faithfully on by herself, and did the best she could. She was a hous! 
wifely little creature, and helped Hannah keep home neat and cor 
fortable for the workers, never thinking of any reward but to be lo Ke 
Long, quiet days she spent, not lonely nor idle, for her little world wi 
peopled with imaginary friends, and she was by nature a busy hij 
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ere were six dolls to be taken up and dressed every morning, for 
th was a child still, and loved her pets as well as ever. Not one 
nole or handsome one among them; all were outcasts till Beth took 
2m in; for, when her sisters outgrew these idols, they passed to her, 
cause Amy would have nothing old or ugly. Beth cherished them all 
2 more tenderly for that very reason, and set up a hospital for infirm 
Ils. No pins were ever stuck into their cotton vitals; no harsh words 
blows were ever given them; no neglect ever saddened the heart of 
2 most repulsive: but all were fed and clothed, nursed and caressed, 
th an affection which never failed. One forlorn fragment of dollanity 
id belonged to Jo; and, having led a tempestuous life, was left a wreck 
the ragbag, from which dreary poorhouse it was rescued by Beth, and 
xen to her refuge. Having no top to its head, she tied on a neat little 
), and, as both arms and legs were gone, she hid these deficiencies 
| folding it in a blanket, and devoting her best bed to this chronic 
valid. If any one hae known the care lavished on that dolly, I think 
would have touched their hearts, even while they laughed. She 
pught it bits of bouquets; she read to it, took it out to breathe the 
, hidden under her coat; she sung it lullabys, and never went to bed 
thout kissing its dirty face, and whispering tenderly, “I hope you ’Il 
ve a good night, my poor dear.” 

| Beth had her troubles as well as the others; and not being an angel, 
ta very human little girl, she often “ wept a little weep,” as Jo said, 
cause she could n’t take music lessons and have a fine piano. She 
‘ed music so dearly, tried so hard to learn, and practised away so 
Fiently at the jingling old instrument, that it did seem as if some one 
jot to hint Aunt March) ought to help her. Nobody did, however, 
J nobody saw Beth wipe the tears off the yellow keys, that would n’t 
*p in tune, when she was all alone. She sang like a little lark about 
; work, never was too tired to play for Marmee and the girls, and 
iy after day said hopefully to herself, “I know I'll get my music 
ne time, if I’m good.” 

There are many Beths in the world, shy and quiet, sitting in corners 
| needed, and living for others so cheerfully that no one sees the 
Tifices till the little cricket on the hearth stops chirping, and the 
cet, sunshiny presence vanishes, leaving silence and shadow behind. 

If anybody had asked Amy what the greatest trial of her life was, 
» would have answered at once, “ My nose.” When she was a baby, 
had accidentally dropped her into the coal-hod, and Amy insisted that 
| fall had ruined her nose forever. It was not big, nor red, like poor 
Petrea’s”’; it was only rather flat, and all the pinching in the world 
uld not give it an aristocratic point. No one minded it but herself, 
il it was doing its best to grow, but Amy felt deeply the want of a 
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Grecian nose, and drew whole sheets of handsome ones to console het 
self. 

“ Little Raphael,” as her sisters called her, had a decided talent fe 
drawing, and was never so happy as when copying flowers, designin 
fairies, or illustrating stories with queer specimens of art. Her teach 
ers complained that, instead of doing her sums, she covered her slat 
with animals; the blank pages of her atlas were used to copy maps of 
and caricatures of the most ludicrous description came fluttering out ¢ 
all her books at unlucky moments. She got through her lessons as we 
as she could, and managed to escape reprimands by being a model ¢ 
deportment. She was a great favorite with her mates, being goo 
tempered, and possessing the happy art of pleasing without effort. Hi 
little airs and graces were much admired, so were her accomplishment, 
for beside her drawing, she could play twelve tunes, crochet, and reg 
French without mispronouncing more than two thirds of the word. 

She had a plaintive way of saying, “ When papa was rich we d 
so-and-so,” which was very touching; and her long words were co, 
sidered ‘ ‘ perfectly elegant” by the girls. 

Amy was in a fair way to be spoilt; for every one petted her, ar 
her small vanities and selfishnesses were growing nicely. One thin 
however, rather quenched the vanities; she had to wear her cousit 
clothes. Now Florence’s mamma had n’t a particle of taste, and An 
suffered deeply at having to wear a red instead of a blue bonnet, u 
becoming gowns, and fussy aprons that did not fit. Everything w 

good, well made, and little worn; but Amy’s artistic eyes were mu 
afflicted, especially this winter, when her school dress was a dull pum 
with yellow dots, and no trimming. 

“ My only comfort,” she said to Meg, with tears in her eyes. ‘ 
that mother don’t take tucks in my dresses whenever I ’m naughty, 
Maria Parks’ mother does. My dear, it’s really dreadful; for son 
times she is so bad, her frock is up to her knees, and she can’t come 
school. When I think of this deggerredation, I feel that I can bef 
even my flat nose and purple gown, with yellow sky-rockets on it.” 

Meg was Amy’s confidant and monitor, and, by some strange 
traction of opposites, Jo was gentle Beth’s. To Jo alone did the § 
child tell her thoughts; and over her big, harum-scarum sister, B | 
unconsciously exercised more influence than any one in the fam 
The two older girls were a great deal to one another, but each took 
of the younger into her keeping, and watched over her in her own wi | 
“playing mother” they called it, and put their sisters in the placed 
discarded dolls, with the maternal instinct of little women. | 

“Has anybody got anything to tell? It’s been such a dismal 
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’m really dying for some amusement,” said Meg, as they sat sewing 
ogether that evening. 

“T had a queer time with aunt to-day, and, as I got the best of it, 
Tl tell you about it,” began Jo, who dearly loved to tell stories. “I 
vas reading that everlasting Belsham, and droning away as I always do, 
or aunt soon drops off, and then I take out some nice book, and read 
ike fury till she wakes up. I actually made myself sleepy; and, before 
he began to nod, I gave such a gape that she asked me what I meant 
y opening my mouth wide enough to take the whole book in at once. 
***T wish I could, and be done with it,’ said I, trying not to be saucy. 
“Then she gave me a long lecture on my sins, and told me to sit 
md think them over while she just ‘lost’ herself for a moment. She 
ever finds herself very soon; so the minute her cap began to bob, 
e a top-heavy dahlia, I whipped the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ out of my 
ocket, and read away, with one eye on him, and one on aunt. I’d 
st got to where they ali tumbled into the water, when I forgot, and 
ughed out loud. Aunt woke up; and, being more good-natured after 
er nap, told me to read a bit, and show what frivolous work I preferred 
» the worthy and instructive Belsham. I did my very best, and she 
ked it, though she only said,— 

» “*T don’t understand what it’s all about. Go back and begin it, 
nild.’ 
| “Back I went, and made the Primroses as interesting as ever I could. 
Ynce I was wicked enough to stop in a thrilling place, and say meekly, 
I’m afraid it tires you, ma’am; sha’n’t I stop now?’ 

| “She caught up her knitting, which had dropped out of her hands, 
ave me a sharp look through her specs, and said, in her short way,— 

| “Finish the chapter, and don’t be impertinent, miss.’ ” 

_ “Did she own she liked it?” asked Meg. 

_ “Oh, bless you, no! but she let old Belsham rest; and, when I ran 
nck after my gloves this afternoon, there she was, so hard at the Vicar 
j.at she did n’t hear me laugh as I danced a jig in the hall, because of 
se good time coming. What a pleasant life she might have, if she 
ily chose. I don’t envy her much, in spite of her money, for after 
@! rich people have about as many worries as poor ones, I think,” added 


| “That reminds me,” said Meg, “that I’ve got something to tell. 
isn’t funny, like Jo’s story, but I thought about it a good deal as I 
‘me home. At the Kings’ to-day I found everybody ina flurry, and one 
® the children said that her oldest brother had done something dread- 
#il, and papa had sent him away. I heard Mrs. King crying and Mr. 
ing talking very loud, and Grace and Ellen turned away their faces 
Maen they passed me, so I should n’t see how red their eyes were. I 
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did n’t ask any questions, of course; but I felt so sorry for them, and 
was rather glad I had n’t any wild brothers to do wicked things and 
disgrace the family.” 

“I think being disgraced in school is a great deal tryinger thar 
anything bad boys can do,” said Amy, shaking her head, as if het 
experience of life had been a deep one. “ Susie Perkins came to schoo! 
to-day with a lovely red carnelian ring; I wanted it dreadfully, and 
wished I was her with all my might. Well, she drew a picture of Mr, 
Davis, with a monstrous nose and a hump, and the words, ‘ Young 
ladies, my eye is upon you!’ coming out of his mouth in a balloor 
thing. We were laughing over it, when all of a sudden his eye was ot 
us, and he ordered Susie to bring up her slate. She was parrylized with 
fright, but she went, and oh, what do you think he did? He took hei 
by the ear,— the ear! just fancy how horrid! — and led her to the recita 
tion platform, and made her stand there half an hour, holding that slat 
so every one could see.” 

“Didn't the girls laugh at the picture?” asked Jo, who relishe 
the scrape. 


quarts, I know she did. I did n’t envy her then; for I felt that million 
of carnelian rings would n’t have made me happy, after that. I never 
never should have got over such a agonizing mortification.” And Am 
went on with her work, in the proud consciousness of virtue, and th 
successful utterance of two long words in a breath. | 

“T saw something that I liked this morning, and I meant to tell j} 
at dinner, but I forgot,” said Beth, putting Jo’s topsy-turvy basket i} 
order as she talked. “ When I went to get some oysters for Hannal 
Mr. Laurence was in the fish-shop; but he did n’t see me, for I ke 
behind a barrel, and he was busy with Mr. Cutter, the fish-man. A p 
woman came in, with a pail and a mop, and asked Mr. Cutter if F 
would let her do some scrubbing for a bit of fish, because she had n 
any dinner for her children, and had been disappointed of a day’s worl 
Mr. Cutter was in a hurry, and said ‘ No,’ rather crossly; so she we 
going away, looking ‘hungry and sorry, when Mr. Laurence hooked uf} 
a big fish with the crooked end of his cane, and held it out to he 
She was so glad and surprised, she took it right in her arms, and than 
him over and over. He told her to ‘go along and cook it,’ and § 
hurried off, so happy! Wasn’t it good of him? Oh, she did look { 
funny, hugging the big, slippery fish, and hoping Mr. Laurence’s 
in heaven would be ‘ aisy.’ ” . 

When they had laughed at Beth’s story, they asked their mother f 
one; and, after a moment’s thought, she said soberly,— 7 

“As I sat cutting out blue flannel jackets to-day, at the rooms, 
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elt very anxious about father, and thought how lonely and helpless we 
hould be, if anything happened to him. It was not a wise thing to do; 
ut I kept on worrying, till an old man came in, with an order for some 
lothes. He sat down near me, and I began to talk to him; for he looked 
oor and tired and anxious. 
_ “* fave you sons in the army?’ I asked; for the note he brought 
vas not to me. 
_ “*Ves, ma’am. I had four, but two were killed, one is a prisoner, 
nd I’m going to the other, who is very sick in a Washington hospital,’ 
e answered quietly. 
_ “*You have done a great deal for your country, sir,’ I said, feeling 
espect now, instead of pity. 

“* Not a mite more than I ought, ma’am. I’d go myself, if I was 
ny use; as I ain’t, I give my boys, and give ’em free.’ 
“He spoke so cheerfully, looked so sincere, and seemed so glad 
» give his all, that I was ashamed of myself. I’d given one man, and 
10ught it too much, while he gave four, without grudging them. I had 
J my girls to comfort me at home; and his last son was waiting, miles 
way, to say ‘good-by’ to him, perhaps! I felt so rich, so happy, 
uinking of my blessings, that I made him a nice bundle, gave him some 
ioney, anc thanked him heartily for the lesson he had taught me.” 
_ “Tell another story, mother,— one with a moral to it, like this. I like 
think about them afterwards, if they are real, and not too preachy,” 
id Jo, after a minute’s silence. 
_ Mrs. March smiled, and began at once; for she had told stories to 
wis little audience for many years, and knew how to please them. 
_ “Once upon a time, there were four girls, who had enough to eat 
id drink and wear, a good many comforts and pleasures, kind friends 
id parents, who loved them dearly, and yet they were not contented.” 
dere the listeners stole sly looks at one another, and began to sew 
iligently.) “These girls were anxious to be good, and made many 
icellent resolutions; but they did not keep them very well, and were 
instantly saying, ‘If we only had this,’ or ‘If we could only do that,” 
tite forgetting how much they already had, and how many pleasant 
ings they actually could do. So they asked an old woman what spell 
ey could use to make them happy, and she said, ‘ When you feel dis- 
tented, think over your blessings, and be grateful.’” (Here Jo 
ibked up quickly, as if about to speak, but changed her mind, seeing 
at the story was not done yet.) 
“ Being sensible girls, they decided to try her advice, and soon were 
iprised to see how well off they were. One discovered that money 
ald n’t keep shame and sorrow out of rich people’s houses; another 
Bat, though she was poor. she was a great deal happier, with her youth, 
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health, and good spirits, then a certain fretful, feeble old lady, wh 
rould n’t enjoy her comforts; a third that, disagreeable as it was ° 
help get dinner, it was harder still to have to go begging for it; and tl 
fourth, that even carnelian rings were not so valuable as good behavic 
So they agrecd to stop complaining, to enjoy the blessings already po 
sessed, and try to deserve them, lest they should be taken away entirel 
instead of increased; and I believe they were never disappointed ( 
sorry that they took the old woman’s advice.” 

“Now, Marmee, that is very cunning of you to turn our own stor? 
against us, and give us a sermon instead of a romance!” cried Meg. 

“T like that kind of sermon. It’s the sort father used to tell us 
said Beth thoughtfully, putting the needles straight on Jo’s cushion. 

“I don’t complain near as much as the others do, and I shall be mo 
careful than ever now; for I’ve had warning from Susie’s downfall! 
said Amy morally. 

“We needed that lesson, and we won’t forget it. If we do, yi 
just say to us, as old Chloe did in ‘ Uncle Tom,’ ‘ Tink ob yer march 
chillen! tink ob yer marcies!’” added Jo, who could not, for the life 
her, help getting a morsel of fun out of the little sermon, though s 
took it to heart as much as any of them. 


CHAPTER. 
BEING NEIGHBORLY. 


HAT in the world are you going to do now, Jo?” asked Me 

one snowy afternoon, as her sister came tramping through 

hall, in rubber boots, old sack and hood, with a broom in one hand a 
a shovel in the other. 

“ Going out for exercise,” answered Jo, with a mischievous twi 
in her eyes. 

“T should think two long walks this morning would have 
enough! It’s cold.and dull out; and I advise you to stay, warm a 
dry, by the fire, as I do,” said Meg, with a shiver. 

“ Never take advice! Can’t keep still all day, and, not being 
pussy-cat, I don’t like to doze by the fire. I like adventures, and I 
going to find some.’ 

Meg went back to toast her feet and read “Ivanhoe”; andl 
began to dig paths with great energy. The snow was light, and w 
her broom she soon swept a path all round the garden, for Beth to w 
in when the sun came out; and the invalid dolls needed air. Now | 
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arden separated the Marches’ house from that of Mr. Laurencé: Both 
ood in a suburb of the city, which was still country-like, with groves 
ad lawns, large gardens, and quiet streets. A low hedge parted the two 
states. On one side was an old, brown house, looking rather bare and 
aabby, robbed of the vines that in summer covered its walls, and the 
wers which then surrounded it. On the other side was a stately stone 
ansion, plainly betokening every sort of comfort and luxury, from the 
ig coach-house and well-kept grounds to the conservatory and the 
impses of lovely things one caught between the rich curtains. Yet 
seemed a lonely, lifeless sort of house; for no children frolicked on 
ne lawn, no motherly face ever smiled at the windows, and few people 
rent in and out, except the old gentleman and his grandson. 
To Jo’s lively fancy, this fine house seemed a kind of enchanted 
alace, full of splendors and delights, which no one enjoyed. She had 
mg wanted to behold these hidden glories, and to know the “ Laurence 
Soy,” who looked as if he would like to be known, if he only knew how 
» begin. Since the party, she had been more eager than ever, and had 
jlanned many ways of making friends with him; but he had not been 
en lately, and Jo began to think he had gone away, when she one day 
died a brown face at an upper window, looking wistfully down into . 
jeir garden, where Beth and Amy were snowballing one another. 
“That boy is suffering for society and fun,” she said to herself, 
His grandpa does not know what’s good for him, and keeps him shut 
pallalone. He needs a party of jolly boys to play with, or somebody 
oung and lively. I’ve a great mind to go over and tell the old gentle- 
an so!” r 
The idea amused Jo, who liked to do daring things, and was always 
ndalizing Meg by her queer performances. The plan of “ going 
wer” was not forgotten; and when the snowy afternoon came, Jo re- 
lved to try what could be done. She saw Mr. Laurence drive off, and 
1en sallied out to dig her way down to the hedge, where she paused, 
jad took a survey. All quiet,— curtains down at the lower windows; 
srvants out of sight, and nothing human visible but a curly black head 
saning on a thin hand at the upper window. 
| “There he is,” thought Jo, “ poor boy! all alone and sick this dis- 
ial day. It’s a shame! Ill toss up a snowball, and make him look 
ut, and then say a kind word to him.” 
Up went a handful of soft snow, and the head turned at once, show- 
ig a face which lost its listless look in a minute, as the big eyes bright- 
aed and the mouth began to smile. Jo nodded and laughed, and flour- 
hed her broom as she called out,— 
_ “How do you do? Are you sick?” 
| Laurie opened the window, and croaked out as hoarsely as a raven,— 
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ce 
ssette?, tank you. I’ve had a bad cold, and been shut t up a weat! 

* {ti sorry. What do you atnuse yourself with?” 

** Nothing ; it’s as dull as tornbs up here.” 

* Don’t you read?” 

“ Not much; they won’t let me.” 

“ Can’t somebody read to you?” 

“Grandpa does, sometimes; but my books don’t interest him, an 
! kate to ask Brooke all the time.” 

“Have some one come and see you, then.” 

“There is n’t any one I’d like to see. Boys make such a row, an 
my head is weak.” 

“Is n’t there some nice girl who’d read and amuse you? Girls ay 
quiet, and like to play nurse.” 

“ Don’t know any.” 

“You know us,” began Jo, then laughed, and stopped. 

“So Ido! Will you come, please?” cried Laurie. 

“T’m not quiet and nice; but I ll come, if mother will let me. I’ 
go ask her. Shut that window, like a good boy, and wait till I come.” 

With that, Jo shouldered her broom and marched into the hous: 
wondering what they would all say to her. Laurie was in a flutter ¢ 
excitement at the idea of having company, and flew about to get read} 
for, as Mrs. March said, he was “a little gentleman,” and did honor 1 
the coming guest by brushing his curly pate, putting on a fresh colla 
and trying to tidy up the room, which, in spite of half a dozen servant 
was anything but neat. Presently there came a loud ring, then a di 
cided voice, asking for “ Mr. Laurie,” and a surprised-looking servai 
came running up to announce a young lady. 

“ All right, show her up, it’s Miss Jo,” said Laurie, going to tt 
door of his little parlor to meet Jo, who appeared, looking rosy an 
kind and quite at her ease, with a covered dish in one hand and Beth 
three kittens in the other. 

“ Here I am, bag and baggage,” she said briskly. “ Mother se 
her love, and was glad if I could do anything for you. Meg wanted n 
to bring some of her blanc-mange; she makes it very nicely, and Bei 
thought her cats would be comforting. I knew you’d laugh at ther 
but I could n’t refuse, she was so anxious to do something.” 

It so happened that Beth’s funny loan was just the thing; for, : 
laughing over the kits, Laurie forgot his bashfulness, and grew sociab 
at once. 

“ That looks too pretty to eat,” he said, smiling with pleasure, i 
Jo uncovered the dish, and showed the blanc-mange, surrounded by 
garland of green leaves, and the scarlet flowers of Amy’s pet geraniut 

“Tt is n’t anything, only they all felt kindly, and wanted to show 
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1 the girl to put it away for your tea: it’s so simple, you can eat it; 
d, being soft, it will slip down without hurting your sore throat. What 
<osey room this is!” 

“Tt might be if it was kept nice; but the maids are lazy, and I don’t 
ow how to make them mind. It worries me, though.” 

“Tl right it up in two minutes; for it only needs to have the hearth 
ished, so,— and the things made straight on the mantel-piece, so,— 
d the books put here, and the bottles there, and your sofa turned 
om the light, and the pillows piumped up a bit. Now, then, you’re 
ed.” 

And so he was; for, as she laughed and talked, Jo had whisked 
ngs into place, and given quite a different air to the room. Laurie 
tched her in respectful silence; and when she beckoned him to his 
ta, he sat down with a sigh of satisfaction, saying gratefully,— 

“ How kind you are! Yes, that’s what it wanted. Now please take 
> big chair, and let me do something to amuse my company.” 

|“ No; I came to amuse you. Shall I read aloud?” and Jo looked 
tectionately toward some inviting books near by. 

“Thank you; I ’ve read all those, and if you don’t mind, I’d rather 
k,” answered Laurie. 

| “Not a bit; Ill talk all day if you ll only set me going. Beth says 
1ever know when to stop.” 

“Is Beth the rosy one, who stays at home a good deal, and some- 
nes goes out with a little basket ?”’ asked Laurie, with interest. 
“Yes, that’s Beth; she’s my girl, and a regular good one she is, 
Yea 

_“ The pretty one is Meg, and the curly-haired one is Amy, I believe?” 
1) “ How did you find that out ?” 

Laurie colored up, but answered frankly, ‘“‘ Why, you see, I often 
far you calling to one another, and when I’m alone up here, I can’t 
'p looking over at your house, you always seem to be having such 
od times. I beg your pardon for being so rude, but sometimes you 
‘get to put down the curtain at the window where the flowers are; and 
1en the lamps are lighted, it’s like looking at a picture to see the fire, 
d you all round the table with your mother ; her face is right opposite, 

id it looks so sweet behind the flowers, I can’t help watching it. I 
fven't got any mother, you know;” and Laurie poked the fire to 
le a little twitching of the lips that he could not control. 

The solitary, hungry look in his eyes went straight to Jo’s warm 
tt. She had been so simply taught that there was no nonsense ir 
#- head, and at fifteen she was as innocent and frank as any child. 
urie was sick and lonely; and, feeling how rich she was in home-love 
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and happiness, she gladly tried to share it with him. Her face w 
very friendly and her sharp voice unusually gentle as she said,— 
“We’ll never draw that curtain any more, and I give you leave: 
look as much as you like. I just wish, though, instead of peepir 
you ’’d come over and see us. Mother is so splendid, she’d do y, 
heaps of good, and Beth would sing to you if J begged her to, and Ai 
would dance; Meg and I would make you laugh over our funny ste 
properties, and we’d have jolly times. Would n’t your grandpa | 
ou ?’ 
“T think he would, if your mother asked him. He’s very ks 
though he does not look so; and he lets me do what I like, pretty mu: 
only he’s afraid I might be a bother to strangers,” began Laurie, brig) 
ening more and more. 
“We are not strangers, we are neighbors, and you needn't th 
you ’d be a bother. We want to know you, and I’ve been trying to 
this ever so long. We haven’t been here a great while, you know, | 
we have got acquainted with all our neighbors but you.” | 
“You see grandpa lives among his books, and doesn’t mind m1 
what happens outside. Mr. Brooke, my tutor, doesn’t stay here, 3 
know, and I have no one to go about with me, so I just stop at ho 
and get on as I can.’ 

“That ’s bad. You ought to make an effort, and go visiting eve 
where you are asked; then you ’ll have plenty of friends, and pleas 
places to go to. Never mind being bashful; it won’t last long if 1 
keep going.” 

Laurie turned red again, but wasn’t offended at being accused! 
bashfulness; for there was so much good-will in Jo, it was imposs: 
not to take her blunt speeches as kindly as they were meant. 

“Do you like your school?” asked the boy, changing the subj 
after a little pause, during which he stared at the fire, and Jo loo! 
about her, well pleased. 

“Don’t go to school; I’m a business man — girl, I mean. I ge 
wait on my great-aunt, and a dear, cross old soul she is, too,’’ answe 
Jo. 

Laurie opened his mouth to ask another question; but remembe 
just in time that it wasn’t manners to make too many inquiries : 
people’s affairs, he shut it again, and looked uncomfortable. Jo 1 
his good breeding, and did n’t mind having a laugh at Aunt March 
she gave him a lively description of the fidgety old lady, her fat poo 
the parrot that talked Spanish, and the library where she rev 
Laurie enjoyed that immensely; and when she told about the prim 
gentleman who came once to woo Aunt March, and, in the middle 
fine speech, how Poll had tweaked his wig off to his great dismay, 
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hy lay back and laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks, and a maid 
)pped her head in to see what was the matter. 
| “Oh! that does me no end of good. Tell on, please,” he said, 
king his face out of the sofa-cushion, red and shining with merri- 
tent. 
* Much elated with her success, Jo did “ tell on,” all about their plays 
& plans, their hopes and fears for father, and the most interesting 
lents of the little world in which the sisters lived. Then they got to 
:king about books; and to Jo’s delight, she found that Laurie loved 
#em as well as she “ and had read even more than herself. 
» “Tf you like them so much, come down and see ours. Grandpa is 
ft, so you need n’t be afraid,” said Laurie, getting up. 

“T’m not afraid of anything,” returned Jo, with a toss of the head. 
u “TI don’t believe you are!” exclaimed the boy, looking at her with 
j1ch admiration, though he privately thought she would have good 
ason to be a trifle afraid of the old gentleman, if she met him in 
ime of his moods. 
/ The atmosphere of the whole house being summer-like, Laurie led 
i: way from room to room, letting Jo stop to examine whatever 
wuck her fancy; and so at last they came to the library, where she 
.pped her hands, and pranced, as she always did when especially de- 
dhted. It was lined with books, and there were pictures and statues, 
wd distracting little cabinets full of coins and curiosities, and sleepy- 
illow chairs, and queer tables, and bronzes; and, best of all, a great 
len fireplace, with quaint tiles all round it. 
{ “What richness!” sighed Jo, sinking into the depth of a velvet 
sir, and gazing about her with an air of intense satisfaction. “ Theo- 
re Laurence, you ought to be the happiest boy in the world,” she 
jeded impressively. 
ai “ A fellow can’t live on books,” said Laurie, shaking cs head, as he 
itched on a table opposite. 
gs Before he could say more, a bell rung, and Jo flew up, exclaiming 
‘ath alarm, “ Mercy me! it’s your grandpa!” 

“Well, what if it is? You are not afraid of anything, you know,” 

urned the boy, looking wicked. 

i “I think I am a little bit afraid of him, but I don’t know why I 
uld be. Marmee said I might come, and I don’t think you ’re any 
» worse for it,” said Jo, composing herself, though she kept her eyes 
the door. 
“I’m a great deal better for it, and ever so much obliged. I’m 
ly afraid you are very tired talking to me; it was so pleasant, I 
iki n’t bear to stop,” said Laurie gratefully. 
“The doctor to see you, sir,” and the maid beckoned as she spoke. 
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“Would you mind if I left you for a minute? I suppose I m 
see him,” said Laurie. 

“Don’t mind me. I’m as happy as a cricket here,” answered Jo 

Laurie went away, and his guest amused herself in her own wi: 
She was standing before a fine portrait of the old gentleman, when | 
door opened again, and, without turning, she said decidedly, “I’m st 
now that I should n’t be afraid of him, for he’s got kind eyes, thou 
his mouth is grim, and he looks as if he had a tremendous will of | 
own. He isn’t as handsome as my grandfather, but I like him.” | 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said a gruff voice behind her; and there,’ 
her great dismay, stood old Mr. Laurence. 

Poor Jo blushed till she could n’t blush any redder, and her he 
began to beat uncomfortably fast as she thought what she had said. FI 
a minute a wild desire to run away possessed her; but that was co 
ardly, and the girls would laugh at her: so she resolved to stay, and ; 
out of the scrape as she could. A second look showed her that the livi 
eyes, under the bushy gray eyebrows, were kinder even than the pain’ 
ones; and there was a sly twinkle in them, which lessened her fea 
good deal. The gruff voice was gruffer than ever, as the old gentler 
said abruptly, after that dreadful pause, “ So you’re not afraid of r 
hey 2.” 

“Not much, sir.” 

“And you don’t think me as handsome as your grandfather? ”’ 

* Not quite, sir.” 

“And I’ve gota tremendous will, have Ls 

“T only said I thought so.’ 

“ But you like me, in spite of it?” 

Yes, I do, sir.” 

That answer pleased the old gentleman; he gave a short lad 
shook hands with her, and, putting his finger under her chin, turt 
up her face, examined it gravely, and let it go, saying, with a 
“You ’ve got your grandfather’s spirit, if you have n’t his face. 
was a fine man, my dear; but, what is better, he was a brave and 
honest one, and I was proud to be his friend.” 

“Thank you, sir;” and Jo was quite comfortable after that, id 
suited her exactly. 

“ What have you been doing to this boy of mine, hey ?” was 
next question, sharply put. 

“ Only trying to be neighborly, sir; ”’ and Jo told how her visit c 
about. 

“ You think he needs cheering up a bit, do you?” 

“Yes, sir; he seems a little lonely, and young folks would do 
good perhaps. We are only girls, but we should be glad to help if 
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ld, for we don’t forget the splendid Christmas present you sent us,” 
1 Jo eagerly. 
“ Tut, tut, tut! that was the boy’s affair. How is the poor woman?” 
“Doing nicely, sir;” and off went Jo, talking very fast, as she 
1 all about the Hummels, in whom her mother had interested richer 
nds than they were. 
“Just her father’s way of doing good. I shall come and see your 
ther some fine day. Tell her so. There’s the tea-bell; we have it 
ly, on the boy’s account. Come down, and go on being neighborly.” 
“Tf you ’d like to have me, sir.” 
“ Should n’t ask you, if I didn’t;” and Mr. Laurence offered he: 
arm with old-fashioned courtesy. 
“What would Meg say to this ?” thought Jo, as she was marched 
iy, while her eyes danced with fun as she imagined herself telling the 
ry at home. 
“Hey! Why, what the dickens has come to the fellow?” said the 
gentleman, as Laurie came running down stairs, and brought up 
h a start of surprise at the astonishing sight of Jo arm-in-arm with 
redoubtable grandfather. 
“T did n’t know you’d come, sir,” he began, as Jo gave him a trium- 
nt little glance. 
“That ’s evident, by the way you racket downstairs. Come to your 
sir, and behave like a gentleman;” and having pulled the boy’s 
r by way of a caress, Mr. Laurence walked on, while Laurie went 
ough a series of comic evolutions behind their backs, which nearly 
duced an explosion of laughter from Jo. 
The old gentleman did not say much as he drank his four cups of 
. but he watched the young people, who soon chatted away like old 
ands, and the change in his grandson did not escape him. There was 
or, light, and life in the boy’s face now, vivacity in his manner, and 
iuine merriment in his laugh. 
“She’s right; the lad is lonely. I ’Il see what these little girls can 
for him,” thought Mr. Laurence, as he looked and listened. He liked 
for her odd, blunt ways suited him; and she seemed to understand 
boy almost as well as if she had been one herself. 
If the Laurences had been what Jo called “prim and poky,” she 
uld not have got on at all, for such people always made her shy and 
<ward; but finding them free and easy, she was so herself, and made 
ood impression. When they rose she proposed to go, but Laurie said 
had something more to show her, and took her away to the conser- 
ory, which had been lighted for her benefit. It seemed quite fairy- 
2 to Jo, as she went up and down the walks, enjoying the blooming 
Ils on either side, the soft light, the damp sweet air, and the wonder- 
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ful vines and trees that hung above her,— while her new friend cut 
finest flowers till his hands were full; then he tied them up, sayi 
with the happy look Jo liked to see, “‘ Please give these to your mott 
and tell her I like the medicine she sent me very much.” | 

They found Mr. Laurence standing before the fire in the great drz 
ing-room, but Jo’s attention was entirely absorbed by a grand pia 
which stood open. 

“Do you play?” she asked, turning to Laurie with a respect 
expression. 

“‘ Sometimes,” he answered modestly. 

“Please do now. I want to hear it, so I can tell Beth.” 

“Won't you first?” 

“ Don’t know how; too stupid to learn, but I love music dearly.” 

So Laurie played, and Jo listened, with her nose luxuriously bur 
in heliotrope and tea-roses. Her respect and regard for the “ Laure: 
boy ” increased very much, for he played remarkably well, and did 
put on any airs. She wished Beth could hear him, but she did not ; 
so; only praised him till he was quite abashed, and his grandfati 
came to the rescue. “ That will do, that will do, young lady. 7 
many sugar-plums are not good for him. His music isn’t bad, bu 
hope he will do as well in more important things. Going? Well, 0 
much obliged to you, and I hope you ’ll come again. My respects 
your mother. Good-night, Doctor Jo.” : 

He shook hands kindly, but looked as if something did not ple 
him. When they got into the hall, Jo asked Laurie if sue had si 
anything amiss. He shook his head. 

“ No, it was me; he does n't like to hear me play.” 

“Why not? 7” 

“T’ll tell you some day. John is going home with you, as I can’ 

* No need of that; I am not a young lady, and it’s only a st. 
Take care of yourself, won’t you?” ! 

“Yes; but you will come again, I hope?” 

“Tf you promise to come and see us after you are well.” 

Poliawall.” 

“ Good-night, egee ie 

“ Good-night, Jo, good-n:ght {” | 

When all the afternoon’s adventures had been told, the family f 
inclined to go visiting in a body, for each found something very : 
tractive in the big house on the other side of the hedge. Mrs. Mar 
wanted to talk of her father with the old man who had not forgott 
him; Meg longed to walk in the conservatory; Beth sighed for { 
grand piano; and Amy was eager to see the fine pictures and statu 
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, “ Mother, why didn’t Mr. Laurence like to have Laurie play ?” 
sed Jo, who was of an inquiring disposition. 

. “JT am not sure, but I think it was because his son, Laurie’s father, 
irried an Italian lady, a musician, which displeased the old man, who 
wery proud. The lady was good and lovely and accomplished, but he 
i not like her, and never saw his son after he married. They both 
td when Laurie was a little child, and then his grandfather took 
in home. I fancy the boy, who was born in Italy, is not very strong, 
id the old man is afraid of losing him, which makes him so careful. 
Lurie comes naturally by his love of music, for he is like his mother, 
i\d I dare say his grandfather fears that he may want to be a musician; 
any rate, his skill reminds him of the woman he did not like, and so 
“‘glowered,’ as Jo said.” 

_“ Dear me, how romantic !”’ exclaimed Meg. 

_“ How silly !” said Jo. “ Let him be a musician, if he wants to, and 
jt plague his life out sending him to college, when he hates to go.” 

| “ That ’s why he has such handsome black eyes and pretty manners, 
suppose. Italians are always nice,” said Meg, who was a little senti- 


“What do you know about his eyes and his manners ? You never 
joke to him, hardly,” cried Jo, who was not sentimental. 

_“T saw him at the party, and what you tell shows that he knows 
w to behave. That was a nice little speech about the medicine mother 
ht him.” 

“He meant the blanc-mange, I suppose.” 

“How stupid you are, child ! He meant you, of course.” 

“Did he ?” and Jo opened her eyes as if it had never occurred to 
r before. 

_“T never saw such a girl! You don’t know a compliment when you 
3t it,” said Meg, with the air of a young lady who knew all about the 
tter. 

“1 think they are great nonsense, and I ’Il thank you not to be silly, 
d spoil my fun. Laurie’s a nice boy, and I like him, and I won’t 
ve any sentimental stuff about compliments and such rubbish. Well 
be good to him, because he has n’t got any mother, and he may come 
ler and see us, may n’t he, Marmee?” 

_“Yes, Jo, your little friend is very welcome, and I hope Meg will 
ember that children should be children as long as they can.” 

“T don’t call myself a child, and I’m not in my teens yet,” observed 
y. “What do you say, Beth ?”’ 

_“T was thinking about our ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ”’ answered Beth, 
10 had not heard a word. “How we got out of the Slough and 
rough the Wicket Gate by resolving to be good, and up the steep hill 
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by trying ; and that maybe the house over there, full of spleng 
things, is going to be our Palace Beautiful.” 

“We have got to get by the lions, first,” said Jo, as if she ratk 
liked the prospect. 


CHAPTER: WI, 
BETH FINDS THE PALACE BEAUTIFUL. 


HE big house did prove a Palace Beautiful, though it took sot 
time for all to get in, and Beth found it very hard to pass t 
lions. Old Mr. Laurence was the biggest one; but after he had calle 
said something funny or kind to each one of the girls, and talked ov 
old times with their mother, nobody felt much afraid of him, except tir 
Beth. The other lion was the fact that they were poor and Law 
rich; for this made them shy of accepting favors which they could r, 
return. But, after a while, they found that he considered them t 
benefactors, and could not do enough to show how grateful he was f 
Mrs. March’s motherly welcome, their cheerful society, and the cot 
fort he took in that humble home of theirs. So they soon forgot the 
pride, and interchanged kindnesses without stopping to think whi 
was the greater. 
All sorts of pleasant things happened about that time; for the ne 
friendship flourished like grass in spring. Every one liked Laurie, ai 
he privately informed his tutor that “ the Marches were regularly sple 
did girls.” With the delightful enthusiasm of youth, they took t 
solitary boy into their midst, and made much of him, and he found som 
thing very charming in the innocent companionship of these simpl 
hearted girls. Never having known mother or sisters, he was quick | 
feel the influences they brought about him; and their busy, lively wa 
made him ashamed of the indolent life he led. He was tired of book 
and found people so interesting now that Mr. Brooke was obliged 
make very unsatisfactory reports; for Laurie was always playit 
truant, and running over to the Marches’. 
“ Never mind; let him take a holiday, and make it up afterwards 
said the old gentleman. “ The good lady next door says he is studyii 
too hard, and needs young society, amusement, and exercise. I st 
pect she is right, and that I’ve been coddling the fellow as if I’d 
his grandmother. Let him do what he likes, as long as he is happy. 
can’t get into mischief in that little nunnery over there; and M 
March is doing more for him than we can.’ 
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' What good times they had, to be sure! Such plays and tableaux, 
+h sleigh-rides and skating frolics, such pleasant evenings in the old 
lor, and now and then such gay little parties at the great house. 
eg could walk in the conservatory whenever she liked, and revel in 
iquets; Jo browsed over the new library voraciously, and convulsed 
| old gentleman with her criticisms; Amy copied pictures, and en- 
‘ed beauty to her heart’s content; and Laurie played “lord of the 
‘nor’ in the most delightful style. 

But Beth, though yearning for the grand piano, could not pluck up 
urage to go to the “ Mansion of Bliss,” as Meg called it. She went 
se with Jo; but the old gentleman, not being aware of her infirmity, 
red at her so hard from under his heavy eyebrows, and said “ Hey!” 
loud, that he frightened her so much her “ feet chattered on the 
r,” she told her mother; and she ran away, declaring she would 
er go there any more, not even for the dear piano. No persuasions 
jenticements could overcome her fear, till, the fact coming to Mr. 
“irence’s ear in some mysterious way, he set about mending matters. 
fring one of the brief calls he made, he artfully led the conversation to 
isic, and talked away about great singers whom he had seen, fine 
fans he had heard, and told such charming anecdotes that Beth found 
mpossible to stay in her distant corner, but crept nearer and nearer, 
if fascinated. At the back of his chair she stopped, and stood listen- 
i, with her great eyes wide open, and her cheeks red with the ex- 
ment of this unusual performance. Taking no more notice of her 
m if she had been a fly, Mr. Laurence talked on about Laurie’s les- 
's and teachers; and presently, as if the idea had just occurred to 
hn, he said to Mrs. March,_— 

“ The boy neglects his music now, and I’m glad of it, for he was 
ing too fond of it. But the piano suffers for want of use. Would n’t 
fie of your girls like to run over, and practise on it now and then, just 
Oceep it in tune, you know, ma’am ? ” 

Beth took a step forward, and pressed her hands tightly together to 
€p from clapping them, for this was an irresistible temptation; and 
8 thought of practising on that splendid instrument quite took her 
lath away. Before Mrs. March could reply, Mr. Laurence went on 
a an odd little nod and smile— 

|“ They need n’t see or speak to any one, but run in at any time; 
c I’m shut up in my study at the other end of the house, Laurie is 
)a great deal, and the servants are never near the drawing-room after 
i: o'clock.” 

| Here he rose, as if going, and Beth made up her mind to speak, for 
at last arrangement left nothing to be desired. “ Please tell the young 
ies what I say; and if they don’t care to come. why, never mind.” 
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Here a little hand slipped into his, and Beth looked up at him wit 
face full of gratitude, as she said, in her earnest yet timid way,— 

“O sir, they do care, very, very much !” 

“Are you the musical girl?” he asked, without any startli| 
Hey!” as he looked down at her very kindly. 

“T’m Beth. I love it dearly, and Ill come, if you are quite sv 
nobody will hear me — and be disturbed,” she added, fearing to be ru 
and trembling at her own boldness as she spoke. ! 

“Not a soul, my dear. The house is empty half the day; so con 
and drum away as much as you like, and I shall be obliged to you.” 

“ How kind you are, sir !” 

Beth blushed like a rose under the friendly look he wore; but s 
was not frightened now, and gave the big hand a grateful squeeze, 
cause she had no words to thank him for the precious gift he had giv 
her. The old gentleman softly stroked the hair off her forehead, ai} 
stooping down, he kissed her, saying, in a tone few people ever heard 

“JT had a little girl once, with eyes like these. God bless you, 1 
dear! Good day, madam;” and away he went, in a great hurry. 

Beth had a rapture with her mother, and then rushed up to impyi 
the glorious news to her family of invalids, as the girls were not! 
home. How blithely she sung that evening, and how they all laugh 
at her, because she woke Amy in the night by playing the piano on } 
face in her sleep. Next day, having seen both the old and you 
gentleman out of the house, Beth, after two or three retreats, fai) 
got in at the side-door, and made her way, as noiselessly as any mou 
to the drawing-room, where her idol stood. Quite by accident, of cour’ 
some pretty, easy music lay on the piano; and, with trembling finge 
and frequent stops to listen and look about, Beth at last touched 1 
great instrument, and straightway forgot her fear, herself, and eve: 
thing else but the unspeakable delight which the music gave her, ; 
it was like the voice of a beloved friend. 

She stayed till Hannah came to take her home to dinner; but she tf 
no appetite, and could only sit and smile upon every one in a gene 
state of beatitude. | 

After that, the little brown hood slipped through the hedge nea 
every day, and the great drawing-room was haunted by a tuneful sp’ 
that came and went unseen. She never knew that Mr. Laurence of 
opened his study-door to hear the old-fashioned airs he liked; — 
never saw Laurie mount guard in the hall to warn the servants awe 
she never suspected that the exercise-books and new songs which $ 
found in the rack were put there for her especial benefit; and wi 
he talked to her about music at home, she only thought how kind. 
was to tell things that helped her so much. So she enjoyed her 
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rtily, and found, what is n’t always the case, that her granted wish 
5 all she had hoped. Perhaps it was because she was so grateful for 
| blessing that a greater was given her; at any rate, she deserved both. 
“ Mother, I’m going to work Mr. Laurence a pair of slippers. He 
‘o kind to me, I must thank him, and I don’t know any other way. 
n I do it ?” asked Beth, a few weeks after that eventful call of his. 
‘Yes, dear. It will please him very much, and be a nice way of 
aking him. The girls will help you about them, and I will pay for 
j making up,” replied Mrs. March, who took peculiar pleasure in 
rating Beth’s requests, because she so seldom asked anything for her- 


After many serious discussions with Meg and Jo, the pattern was 
sen, the materials bought, and the slippers begun. A cluster of 
we yet cheeriul pansies, on a deeper purple ground, was pronounced 
iy appropriate and pretty; and Beth worked away early and late, 
occasional lifts over hard parts. She was a nimble little needle- 
man, and they were finished before any one got tired of them. Then 
| wrote a very short, simple note, and, with Laurie’s help, got them 
aggled on to the study-table one morning before the old gentleman 
} up. 

When this excitement was over, Beth waited to see what would 
gpen. All that day passed, and a part of the next, before any ac- 
wwledgment arrived, and she was beginning to fear she had offended 
= crotchety friend. On the afternoon of the second day, she went 
to do an errand, and give poor Joanna, the invalid doll, her daily 
rcise. As she came up the street, on her return, she saw three, 
& four, heads popping in and out of the parlor windows, and the 
fment they saw her, several hands were waved, and several joyful 
mes screamed,— 

“ Here’s a letter from the old gentleman ! Come quick, and read 


'“O Beth, he’s sent you—” began Amy, gesticulating with un- 
mly energy; but she got no further, for Jo quenched her by slam- 
-g down the window. 

eth hurried on in a flutter of suspense. At the door, her sisters 
ed and bore her to the parlor in a triumphal procession, all pointing, 
all saying at once, “ Look there! look there!” Beth did look, and 
fhed pale with delight and surprise; for there stood a little cabinet- 
io, with a letter lying on the glossy lid, directed, like a sign-board, 
i Miss Elizabeth March.” 

“For me ?” gasped Beth, holding on to Jo, and feeling as if she 
juld tumble down, it was such an overwhelming thing altogether. 
“Yes; all for you, my precious! Isn’t it splendid of him? Don’t 
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you think he’s the dearest old man in the world? Here’s the key 
the letter. We didn’t open it, but we are dying to know what he say 
cried Jo, hugging her sister, and offering the note. | 

“You read it! I can’t, I feel so queer! Oh, it is too lovely!” ; 
Beth hid her face in Jo’s apron, quite upset by her present. | 

Jo opened the paper, and began to laugh, for the first words | 
saw were,— 


“ Miss MarcH: 
“ Dear Madam,—” 

“ How nice it sounds! I wish some one would write to me s¢ 
said Amy, who thought the old-fashioned address very elegant. 

““T have had many pairs of slippers in my life, but I never |; 
any that suited me so well as yours,’” continued Jo. “‘ Heart’s-e 
is my favorite flower, and these will always remind me of the ger 
giver. I like to pay my debts; so I know you will allow “the 
gentleman ’”’ to send you something which once belonged to the li 
granddaughter he lost. With hearty thanks and best wishes, I remai: 

“* Your grateful friend and humble servant, | 

** JAMES LAURENCE 


“ There, Beth, that’s an honor to be proud of, I’m sure! La 
told me how fond Mr. Laurence used to be of the child who died, : 
how he kept all her little things carefully. Just think, he’s given ’ 
her piano. That comes of having big blue eyes and loving music,” § 
Jo, trying to soothe Beth, who trembled, and looked more excited t: 
she had ever been before. 

“ See the cunning brackets to hold candles, and the nice green 
puckered up, with a gold rose in the middle, and the pretty rack | 
stool all complete,” added Meg, opening the instrument and display 
its beauties. 

“* Your humble servant, James Laurence’; only think of his 
ing that to you. Ill tell the girls. They ’ll think it’s splendid,” 
Amy, much impressed by the note. 

“Try it, honey. Let’s hear the sound of the baby-pianny,” 
Hannah, whoealways took a share in the family joys and sorrows. 

So Beth tried it; and every one pronounced it the most remark: 
piano ever heard. It had evidently been newly tuned and put in ap: 
pie order; but, perfect as it was, I think the real charm of it lay in 
happiest Bt all happy faces which leaned over it, as Beth lovir 
touched the beautiful black and white keys and pressed the bright p 

“You ’ll have to go and thank him,” said Jo, by way of a joke; ; 
the idea of the child’s really going never entered her head. 
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1“ Yes, I mean to. I guess I’ll go now, before I get frightened 
hiking about it.” And, to the utter amazement of the assembled 
uly, Beth walked deliberately down the garden, through the hedge, 
_in at the Laurences’ door. 

“Well, I wish I may die if it ain ’t the queerest thing I ever see! 
2 pianny has turned her head! She’d never have gone in her right 
id,” cried Hannah, staring after her, while the girls were rendered 
re speechless by the miracle. 

They would have been still more amazed if they had seen what Beth 
afterward. If you will believe me, she went and knocked at the 
tly-door before she gave herself time to think; and when a gruff 
se called out, “ Come in!” she did go in, right up to Mr. Laurence, 
looked quite taken aback, and held out her hand, saying, with only 
mall quaver in her voice, “I came to thank you, sir, for—” But 
did n’t finish; for he looked so friendly that she forgot her speech, 
=, only remembering that he had lost the little girl he loved, she put 
h arms round his neck, and kissed him. 

/If the roof of the house had suddenly flown off, the old gentleman 
ald n’t have been more astonished ; but he liked it,— oh, dear, yes, he 
id it amazingly!—and was so touched and pleased by that con- 
tng little kiss that all his crustiness vanished ; and he just set her or 
#kknee, and laid his wrinkled cheek against her rosy one, feeling as if 
fiad got his own little granddaughter back again. Beth ceased to fear 
di from that moment, and sat there talking to him as cosily as if she 
@ known him all her life; for love casts out fear, and gratitude can 
Dquer pride. When she went home, he walked with her to her own 
2, shook hands cordially, and touched his hat as he marched back 
Bin, looking very stately and erect, like a handsome, soldierly old 
stleman, as he was. 

#/When the girls saw that performance, Jo began to dance a jig, by 
‘7 of expressing her satisfaction; Amy nearly fell out of the window 
fher surprise; and Meg exclaimed, with uplifted hands, “ Well, I do 
‘feve the world is coming to an end!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
AMY'S VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 
JSHAT boy is a perfect Cyclops, is n’t he ?” said Amy, one day, as 


Laurie clattered by on horseback, with a flourish of his whip 
the passed. 
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“How dare you say so, when he’s got both his eyes ? and | 
handsome ones they are, too,” cried Jo, who resented any sligt 
remarks about her friend. | 

“TI didn’t say anything about his eyes, and I don’t see why 
need fire up when I admire his riding.” 

“Oh, my goodness! that little goose means a centaur, and she ci 
him a Cyclops,” exclaimed Jo, with a burst of laughter. 

“You need n’t be so rude; it’s only a ‘ lapse of lingy,’ as Mr. D, 
says,” retorted Amy, finishing Jo with her Latin. “I just wish I 
a little of the money Laurie spends on that horse,” she added, as | 
herself, yet hoping her sisters would hear. 

“Why ?” asked Meg kindly, for Jo had gone off in another laut 
Amy’s second blunder. 

“T need it so much; I’m dreadfully in debt, and it won’t be 
turn to have the rag-money for a month.” 

“In debt, Amy? What do you mean?” and Meg looked sober 

“Why, I owe at least a dozen pickled limes, and I can’t pay tt 
you know, till I have money, for Marmee forbade my having anyt 
charged at the shop.” | 

“ Tell me all about it. Are limes the fashion now ? It used t 
pricking bits of rubber to make balls;” and Meg tried to keep: 
countenance, Amy looked so grave and important. 

“Why, you see, the girls are always buying them, and unless 
want to be thought mean, you must do it, too. It’s nothing but h 
now, for every one is sucking them in their desks in school-time, 
trading them off for pencils, bead-rings, paper dolls, or something | 
at recess. If one girl likes another, she gives her a lime; if she’s ; 
with her, she eats one before her face, and don’t offer evena suck. 7 
treat by turns; and I ’ve had ever so many, but have n’t returned th 
and I ought, for they are debts of honor, you know.” 

“How much will pay them off, and restore your credit ?” a: 
Meg, taking out her purse. 

“A quarter would more than do it, and leave a few cents over 
a treat for you. Don’t you like limes?” | 

“ Not much; you may have my share. Here’s the money. WY 
it last as long as you can, for it isn’t very plenty, you know.” 

“Oh, thank you! It must be so nice to have pocket-money! - 
have a grand feast, for I have n’t tasted a lime this week. I felt deli 
about taking any, as I could n’t return them, and I’m actually suffe 
for one.’ 

Next day Amy was rather late at school; but could not resist 
temptation of displaying, with pardonable pride, a moist brown- 
parcel, before she consigned it to the inmost recesses of her desk. 
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ithe next few minutes the rumor that Amy March had got twenty- 
i: delicious limes (she ate one on the way), and was going to treat, 
alated through her “ set,” and the attentions of her friends became 
> overwhelming. Katy Brown invited her to her next party on the 
; Mary Kingsley insisted on lending her her watch till recess; and 
hy Snow, a satirical young lady, who had basely twitted Amy upon 
‘limeless state, promptly buried the hatchet, and offered to furnish 

ers to certain appalling sums. But Amy had not forgotten Miss 
jw’s cutting remarks about “ some persons whose noses were not too 
to smell other people’s limes, and stuck-up people, who were not 
2" ho to ask for them;” and she instantly crushed “that Snow 


s” hopes by the withering telegram, “ You need n’t be so polite all 
sudden, for you won’t get any.” 

‘A distinguished personage happened to visit the school that morn- 
and Amy’s beautifully drawn maps received praise, which honor to 
foe rankled in the soul of Miss Snow, and caused Miss March to 
#me the airs of a studious young peacock. But, alas, alas! pride goes 
tre a fall, and the revengeful Snow turned the tables with disastrous 
ess. No sooner had the guest paid the usual stale compliments, and 
ted himself out, than Jenny, under pretence of asking an important 
tion, informed Mr. Davis, the teacher, that Amy March had pickled 
s in her desk. 

‘Now Mr. Davis had declared limes a contraband article, and sol 
Hiy vowed to publicly ferrule the first person who was found break- 
he law. This much-enduring man had succeeded in banishing chew- 
zum after a long and stormy war, had made a bonfire of the con- 
fted novels and newspapers, had suppressed a private post-office, had 
Hidden distortions of the face, nick-names, and caricatures, and done 
Haat one man could to keep half a hundred rebellious girls in order. 
3 are trying enough to human patience, goodness knows! but girls 
fnfinitely more so, especially to nervous gentlemen, with tyrannical 
vers, and no more talent for teaching than Dr. Blimber. Mr. Davis 
v any quantity of Greek, Latin, Algebra, and ologies of all sorts, 
e was called a fine teacher; and manners, morals, feelings, and ex- 
Hes were not considered of any particular importance. It was a most 
tunate moment for denouncing Amy, and Jenny knew it. Mr. 
‘His had evidently taken his coffee too strong that morning; there was 
#ast wind, which always affected his neuralgia; and his pupils had not 
@: him the credit which he felt he deserved: therefore, to use the ex- 
sive, if not elegant, language of a school-girl, “ he was as nervous as 
#}tch and as cross as a bear.” The word “limes” was like fire te 
fier; his yellow face flushed, and he rapped on his desk with an 
zy which made Jenny skip to ker seat with unusual rapidity. 
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“Young ladies, attention, if you please! ” | 
At the stern order the buzz ceased, and fifty pairs of blue, bly 
gray’, and brown eyes were obediently fined upon his awful countena’ 
“Miss March, come to the desk.” t 
Amy rose to comply with outward composure, but a secret ‘} 
oppressed her, for the limes weighed upon her conscience. | 
“ Bring with you the limes you have in your desk,” was the ur) 
pected command which arrested her before she got out of her seat. 
“Don’t take all,” whispered her neighbor, a young lady of gi 
presence of mind. ; 
Amy hastily shook out half a dozen, and laid the rest down bel | 


‘ 


when that ‘delicious perfume met his nose. Unfortunately, Mr. Di, 
particularly detested the odor of the fashionable pickle, and = 
added to his wrath. | 

‘ls thatialt?7 

* Not quite,” stammered Amy. 

“ Bring the rest immediately.” 

With a despairing glance at her set, she obeyed. 

“You are sure there are no more?” 

“TI never lie, sir.’ | 

“So I see. Now take these disgusting things two by two, and thi it 
them out of the window.” 

There was a simultaneous sigh, which created quite a little cust 
the last hope fled, and the treat was ravished from their longing f} 
Scarlet with shame and anger, Amy went to and fro six dreadful tim! 

: atte \ 

and as each doomed couple —looking oh! so plump and juicy — 
from her reluctant hands, a shout from the street completed the angu| 
of the girls, for it told them that their feast was being exulted over 
the little Irish children, who were their sworn foes. This — this 1} 
too much; all flashed indignant or appealing glances at the inexora} 
Davis, and one passionate lime-lover burst into tears. 

As Amy returned from her last trip, Mr. Davis gave a portent 
“Hem!” and said,in his most impressive manner, — 

“Young ladies, you remember what I said to you a week ago.| 
am sorry this has happened; but I never allow my rules to be infring) 
and I never break my word. Miss March, hold out your hand.” 

Amy started, and put both hands behind her, turning on him an} 
ploring look which pleaded for her better than the words she could} 
utter. She was rather a favorite with “old Davis,” as, of coursé, 
was called, and it’s my private belief that he would have broken 
word if the indignation of one irrepressible young lady had not fo | 
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tina hiss. That hiss, faint as it was, irritated the irascible gentle- 
1, and sealed the culprit’s fate. 

“Your hand, Miss March!” was the only answer her mute appeal 
sived; and, too proud to cry or beseech, Amy set her teeth, threw 
«x her head defiantly, and bore without flinching several tingling blows 
her little palm. They were neither many nor heavy, but that made 
difference to her. For the first time in her life she had been struck; 
the disgrace, in her eyes, was as deep as if he had knocked her down. 
You will now stand on the platform till recess,” said Mr. Davis, 
blved to do the thing thoroughly, since he had begun. 

(That was dreadful. It would have been bad enough to go to her 
', and see the pitying faces of her friends, or the satisfied ones of her 
} enemies; but to face the whole school, with that shame fresh upon 
| seemed impossible, and for a second she felt as if she could only 
> down where she stood, and break her heart with crying. A bitter 
se of wrong, and the thought of Jenny Snow, helped her to bear it; 
, taking the ignominious place, she fixed her eyes on the stove-fun- 
above what now seemed a sea of faces, and stood there, so motion- 
and white that the girls found it very hard to study, with that 
1etic figure before them. 

During the fifteen minutes that followed, the proud and sensitive 
= girl suffered a shame and pain which she never forgot. To others 
ight seem a ludicrous or trivial affair, but to her it was a hard experi- 
t; for during the twelve years of her life she had been governed by 
alone, and a blow of that sort had never touched her before. The 
rt of her hand and the ache of her heart were forgotten in the sting 
he thought, — 

“T shall have to tell at home, and they will be so disappointed in 
The fifteen minutes seemed an hour; but they came to an end at 
, and the word “ Recess!”’ had never seemed so welcome to her 
re, 

* You can go, Miss March,” said Mr. Davis, looking, as he felt, un- 
fortable. 

He did not soon forget the reproachful glance Amy gave him, as she 
it, without a word to any one, straight into the ante-room, snatched 
things, and left the place “ forever,” as she passionately declared to 
elf. She was in a sad state when she got home; and when the older 
) arrived, some time later, an indignation meeting was held at once. 
|. March did not say much, but looked disturbed, and comforted her 
rted little daughter in her tenderest manner. Meg bathed the in- 
ed hand with glycerine and tears; Beth felt that even her beloved 
ns would fail as a balm for griefs like this; Jo wrathfully proposed 
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that Mr. Davis be arrested without delay ; and Hannah shook her fist: 
the “ villain,’ and pounded potatoes for dinner as if she had him unc 
her pestle. | 

No notice was taken of Amy’s flight, except by her mates; but t 
sharp-eyed demoiselles discovered that Mr. Davis was quite benigne 
in the afternoon, also unusually nervous. Just before school closed, 
appeared, wearing a grim expression, as she stalked up to the desk, a, 
delivered a letter from her mother; then collected Amy’s property, a 
departed, carefully scraping the mud from her boots on the door-m) 
as if she shook the dust of the place off her feet. 

“Yes, you can have a vacation from school, but I want you to stu. 
a little every day, with Beth,” said Mrs. March, that evening. “I doy 
approve of corporal punishment, especially for girls. I dislike J, 
Davis’s manner of teaching, and don’t think the girls you associate w’ 
are doing you any good, so I shall ask your father’s advice before I se; 
you anywhere else.” | 

“That ’s good! I wish all the girls would leave, and spoil his «| 
school. It’s perfectly maddening to think of those lovely limes,” sigh} 
Amy, with the air of a martyr. 

“T am not sorry you lost them, for you broke the rules, and desery, 
some punishment for disobedience,” was the severe reply, which rath 
disappointed the young lady, who expected nothing but sympathy. 

“Do you mean you are glad I was disgraced before the whi 
school?” cried Amy. 

““T should not have chosen that way of mending a fault,” replied I 
mother; “but I’m not sure that it won’t do you more good than 
milder method. You are getting to be rather conceited, my dear, a) 
it is quite time you set about correcting it. You have a good many lit, 
gifts and virtues, but there is no need of parading them, for conceit spe 
the finest genius. There is not much danger that real talent or goodni) 
will be overlooked long ; even if it is, the consciousness of possessing aj} 
using it well should satisfy one, and the great charm of all power} 
modesty.” | 

“So it is!” cried Laurie, who was playing chess in a corner W 
Jo. “Iknew a girl, once, who had a really remarkable talent for mus} 
and she did n’t know it; never guessed what sweet little things she ce 
posed when she was alone, and would n’t have believed it if any one fi) 
told her.” » . 

“T wish I ’d known that nice girl; maybe she would have helped ft} 
I’m so stupid,” said Beth, who stood beside him, listening eagerly. |} 

“ You do know her, and she helps you better than any one else coul 
answered Laurie, looking at her with such mischievous meaning in }}, 
merry black eyes, that Beth suddenly turned very red, and hid her 
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the sofa-cushion, quite overcome by such an unexpected discovery. 
Jo let Laurie win the game, to pay for that praise of her Beth, who 
ild not be prevailed upon to play for them after her compliment. So 
rie did his best, and sung delightfully, being in a particularly lively 
mor, for to the Marches he seldom showed the moody side of his 
wacter. When he was gone, Amy, who had been pensive all the eve- 
g, said suddenly, as if busy over some new idea, — 
'“Ts Laurie an accomplished boy?” 

“Yes; he has had an excellent education, and has much talent; he 
make a fine man, if not spoilt by petting,” replied her mother. 
“ And he is n’t conceited, is he?”’ asked Amy. 

*“ Not in the least; that is why he is so charming, and we all like him 
much.” 
“T see; it’s nice to have accomplishments, and be elegant; but not 
show off, or get perked up,” said Amy thoughtfully. 
“These things are always seen and felt in a person’s manner and 
nversation, if modestly used; but it is not necessary to display them,” 
d Mrs. March. 
“ Any more than it’s proper to wear all your bonnets and gowns and 
bons at once, that folks may know you ’ve got them,” added Jo; and 
lecture ended in a laugh. 


CHAPTER: VELL 
JO MEETS APOLLYON. 


NIRLS, where are you going?” asked Amy, coming into their room 
one Saturday afternoon, and finding them getting ready to go 
', with an air of secrecy which excited her curiosity. 

“Never mind; little girls should n’t ask questions,” returned Jo 
ply. 

| Now if there zs anything mortifying to our feelings, when we are 
ing, it is to be told that; and to be bidden to “run away, dear,” is 
l more trying to us. Amy bridled up at this insult, and determined to 
1 out the secret, if she teased for an hour. Turning to Meg, who 
ver refused her anything very long, she said coaxingly, “ Do tell me! 
hould think you might let me go, too; for Beth is fussing over her 
o, and I have n’t got anything to do, and am so lonely.” 

“T can’t, dear, because you are n’t invited,” began Meg; but Jo broke 
‘mpatiently, “ Now, Meg, be quiet, or you will spoil it all. You can’t 
| Amy: so don’t be a baby, and whine about it.” 
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“You are going somewhere with Laurie, I know you are; you we 
whispering and laughing together, on the sofa, last night, and yy 
stopped when I came in. Aren’t you going with him?” 

“Yes, we are; now do be still, and stop bothering.” 

Amy held her tongue, but used her eyes, and saw Meg slip a fi 


. into her pocket. 


“T know! I know! you’re going to the theatre to see the ‘ Sev 
Castles!’ ” she cried; adding resolutely, “ And I shall go, for moth! 
said I might see it; and I ’ve got my rag-money, and it was mean not 
tell me in time.” 

“ Just listen to me a minute, and be a good child,” said Meg soot 
ingly. ‘“ Mother does n’t wish you to go this week, because your ey’ 
are not well enough yet to bear the light of this fairy piece. Next we 
you can go with Beth and Hannah, and have a nice time.” 

“JT don’t like that half as well as going with you and Laurie. Plea 
let me; I ’ve been sick with this cold so long, and shut up, I’m dying f: 
some fun. Do, Meg! Ill be ever so good,” pleaded Amy, looking | 
pathetic as she could. | 

““ Suppose we take her. I don’t believe mother would mind, if 1 
bundle her up well,” began Meg. 

“Tf she goes I sha’n’t; and if I don’t, Laurie won’t like it; and 
will be very rude, after he invited only us, to go and drag in Amy. 
should think she ’d hate to poke herself where-she is n’t wanted,” sa 
Jo crossly, for she disliked the trouble of overseeing a fidgety chi: 
when she wanted to enjoy herself. 

Her tone and manner angered Amy, who began to put her boots ¢ 
saying, in her most aggravating way, “I shall go; Meg says I may; a 
if I pay for myself, Laurie has n’t anything to do with it.” 

“You can’t sit with us, for our seats are reserved, and you must! 
sit alone; so Laurie will give you his place, and that will spoil our plez 
ure; or fe ‘ll get another seat for you, and that is n’t proper, when yi 
were n’t asked. You sha’n’t stir a step; so you may just stay where y 
are,” scolded Jo, crosser than ever, having just pricked her finger in h 
hurry. 

Sitting on the floor, with one boot on, Amy began to cry, and M 
to reason with her, when Laurie called from below, and the two gi: 
hurried down, leaving their sister wailing ; for now and then she forg 
her grown-up ways, and acted like a spoilt child. Just as the party w 
setting out, Amy called over the banisters, in a threatening tone, “ You 
be sorry for this, Jo March; see if you ain’t.” 

“ Fiddlesticks ! ” returned Jo, slamming the door. 

They had a charming time, for “ The Seven Castles of the Diamb 
Lake” were as brilliant and wonderful as heart could wish. But, 
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ite of the comical red imps, sparkling elves, and gorgeous princes and 
incesses, Jo’s pleasure had a drop of bitterness in it; the fairy queen’s 
low curls reminded her of Amy; and between the acts she amused 
arself with wondering what her sister would do to make her “ sorry for 
’ She and Amy had had many lively skirmishes in the course of their 
es, for both had quick tempers, and were apt to be violent when fairly 
sed. Amy teased Jo, and Jo irritated Amy, and semi-occasional ex- 
Hsions occurred, of which both were much ashamed afterward. Al- 
ugh the oldest, Jo had the least self-control, and had hard times trying 
«curb the fiery spirit which was continually getting her into trouble; 
anger never lasted long, and, having humbly confessed her fault, 
$e sincerely repented, and tried to do better. Her sisters used to say 
bt they rather liked to get Jo into a fury, because she was such an angel 
zerward. Poor Jo tried desperately to be good, but her bosom enemy 
s always ready to flame up and defeat her; and it took years of 
Mient effort to subdue it. 

' When they got home, they found Amy reading in the parlor. She 
ajsumed an injured air as they came in; never lifted her eyes from her 
bok, or asked a single question. Perhaps curiosity might have con- 
ered resentment, if Beth had not been there to inquire, and receive 
rlowing description of the play. On going up to put away her best 
1:, Jo’s first look was toward the bureau; for, in their last quarrel, Amy 
soothed her feelings by turning Jo’s top drawer upside down on 
h floor. Everything was in its place, however ; and after a hasty glance 
10 her various closets, bags, and boxes, Jo decided that Amy had for- 
wen and forgotten her wrongs. 

) There Jo was mistaken; for next day she made a discovery which 
duced a tempest. Meg, Beth, and Amy were sitting together, late 
athe afternoon, when Jo burst into the room, looking excited, and 
anding breathlessly, ““ Has any one taken my book?” 

_ Meg and Beth said “ No,” at once, and looked surprised; Amy poked 
th fire, and said nothing. Jo saw her color rise, and was down upon 
¥ in a minute. 

“Amy, you ’ve got it!” 

“No, I have n’t.” 

| “You know where it is, then! ” 

Bi“ No, I don’t.” 

, That’s a fib!” cried Jo, taking her by the shoulders, and looking 
irce enough to frighten a much braver child than Amy. 

“Tt isn’t. I have n’t got it, don’t know where it is now, and don’t 


” 
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“You know something about it, and you ’d better tell at once, or I “ii 
| ke you,” and Jo gave her a slight shake. 
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“Scold as much as you like, you ’ll never see your silly old bot 
again,” cried Amy, getting excited in her turn. 

“Why not?” 

“Tl burnt it-ap:” 

“What! my little book I was so fond of, and worked over, at 
meant to finish before father got home? Have you really burnt it? 
said Jo, turning very pale, while her eyes kindled and her hands clutch 
Amy nervously. 

“Yes, I did! I told you I’d make you pay for being so cross ye 
terday, and I have, so—” 

Amy got no farther, for Jo’s hot temper mastered her, and she shor 
Amy till her teeth chattered in her head; crying, in a passion of gri 
and anger, — 

“You wicked, wicked girl! I never can write it again, and I 
never forgive you as long as I live.” 

Meg flew to rescue Amy, and Beth to pacify Jo, but Jo was qui 
beside herself ; and, with a parting box on her sister’s ear, she rusht 
out of the room up to the old sofa in the garret, and finished her fig. 
alone. 

The storm cleared up below, for Mrs. March came home, and, havit 
heard the story, soon brought Amy to a sense of the wrong she had do: 
her sister. Jo’s book was the pride of her heart, and was regarded | 
her family as a literary sprout of great promise. It was only half 
dozen little fairy tales, but Jo had worked over them patiently, puttit 
her whole heart into her work, hoping to make something good enouw 
to print. She had just copied them with great care, and had destroy’ 
the old manuscript, so that Amy’s bonfire had consumed the loving wo; 
of several years. It seemed a small loss to others, but to Jo it was 
dreadful calamity, and she felt that it never could be made up to he 
Beth mourned as for a departed kitten, and Meg refused to defend h 
pet; Mrs. March looked grave and grieved, and Amy felt that no o 
would love her till she had asked pardon for the act which she n¢ 
regretted more than any of them. 

When the tea-bell rung, Jo appeared, looking so grim and una 
proachable that it took all Amy’ s courage to say meekly, — 

“ Please forgive me, Jo; I’ m very, very sorry.’ 

“T never shall forgive you,” was Jo’s stern answer; and, from t 
moment, she ignored Amy entirely. 

No one spoke of the great trouble, — not even Mrs. March, = 
all had learned by experience that when Jo was in that mood wor 
were wasted ; and the wisest course was to wait till some little accide 
or her own generous nature, softened Jo’s resentment, and healed 
breach. It was not a happy evening; for, though they sewed as us 
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ile their mother read aloud from Bremer, Scott, or Edgeworth, some- 
ng was wanting, and the sweet home-piece was disturbed. They felt 
s most when singing-time came; for Beth could only play, Jo stood 
mb as a stone, and Amy broke down, so Meg and mother sung alone. 
t, in spite of their efforts to be as cheery as larks, the flute-like voices 
i not seem to chord as well as usual, and all felt out of tune. 

As Jo received her good-night kiss, Mrs. March whispered gently, — 
“ My dear, don’t let the sun go down upon your anger; forgive each 
ier, help each other, and begin again to-morrow.” 

Jo wanted to lay her head down on that motherly bosom and cry 
; grief and anger all away; but tears were an unmanly weakness, and 
» felt so deeply injured that she really could n’t quite forgive yet. So 
t winked hard, shook her head, and said, gruffly because Amy was 
ening, — 

“Tt was an abominable thing, and she don’t deserve to be forgiven.” 
With that she marched off to bed, and there was no merry or con- 
ential gossip that night. ) 
iAmy was much offended that her overtures of peace had been re- 
sed, and began to wish she had not humbled herself, to feel more 
ured than ever, and to plume herself on her superior virtue in a way 
ch was particularly exasperating. Jo still looked like a thunder-cloud, 
1 nothing went well all day. It was bitter cold in the morning; she 
»pped her precious turn-over in the gutter, Aunt March had an attack 
dgets, Meg was pensive, Beth would look grieved and wistful when 
t got home, and Amy kept making remarks about people who were 
yays talking about being good, and yet would n’t try, when other peo- 
| set them a virtuous example. 

\“ Everybody is so hateful, Ill ask Laurie to go skating. He is 
ays kind and jolly, and will put me to rights, I know,” said Jo to 
self, and off she went. 

| Amy heard the clash of skates, and looked out with an impatient 
lamation, — 

“There! she promised I should go next time, for this is the last ice 
}shall have. But it’s no use to ask such a cross-patch to take me.” 
“Don’t say that; you were very naughty, and it is hard to forgive 
' loss of her precious little book; but I think she might do it now, 
il I guess she will, if you try her at the right minute,” said Meg. “Go 
er them; don’t say anything till Jo has got good-natured with Laurie, 
in take a quiet minute, and just kiss her, or do some kind thing, and 
n sure she ’ll be friends again, with all her heart.” 

“Tl try,” said Amy, for the advice suited her; and, after a flurry 
2 a: she ran after the friends, who were just disappearing over 
> hill. 
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It was not far to the river, but both were ready before Amy reach» 
them. Jo saw her coming, and turned her back; Laurie did not see, f! 
he was carefully skating along the shore, sounding the ice, for a war; 
spell had preceded the cold snap. | 

> Lab ge on to the first bend, and see if it’s all right, before v 
begin to race,’ ’ Amy heard him say, as he shot away, looking like 
young Russian, in his fur-trimmed coat and cap. 

Jo heard Amy panting after her run, stamping her feet and blowii 
her fingers, as she tried to put her skates on; but Jo never turned, a1 
went slowly zigzageing down the river, taking a bitter, unhappy sort | 
satisfaction in her sister’s troubles. She had cherished her anger till 
grew strong, and took possession of her, as evil thoughts and feelin 
always do, unless cast out at once. As Laurie turned the bend, he shov 
ed back, — 

“Keep near the shore; it is n’t safe in the middle.” 

Jo heard, but Amy was just struggling to her feet, and did not cat; 
a word. Jo glanced over her shoulder, and the little demon she w 
harboring said in her ear, — 

“No matter whether she heard or not, let her take care of herselj 

Laurie had vanished round the bend; Jo was just at the turn, 2 
Amy, far behind, striking out toward the smoother ice in the middle’ 
the river. For a minute Jo stood still, with a strange feeling at f 
heart; then she resolved to go on, but something held and turned I 
round, just in time to see Amy throw up her hands and go down, wi 
the sudden crash of rotten ice, the splash of water, and a cry that ma’ 
Jo’s heart stand still with fear. She tried to call Laurie, but her vo) 
was gone; she tried to rush forward, but her feet seemed to have | 
strength in them; and, for a second, she could only stand motionle 
staring, with a terror-stricken face, at the little blue hood above t 
black water. Something rushed swiftly by her, and Laurie’s voice cri 
out, — 

© Bring’ a rail quick, quick! 

How she did it, she never knew; but for the next few minutes ¢) 
worked as if possessed, blindly obeying Laurie, who was quite self-pc 
sessed, and, lying flat, held Amy up by his arm and hockey till 
dragged a rail from the fence, and together they got the child out, me 
frightened than hurt. | 

“ Now then, we must walk her home as fast as we can; pile ¢ 
things on her, while I get off these confounded skates,” cried Lau 
wrapping his coat round Amy, and tugging away at the straps, whi 
never seemed so intricate before. | 

Shivering, dripping, and crying, they got Amy home; and, after 
exciting time of it, she fell asleep, rolled in blankets, before a hot 
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uring the bustle Jo had scarcely spoken; but flown about, looking pale 
ind wild, with her things half off, her dress torn, and her hands cut 
tnd bruised by ice end rails, and refractory buckles. When Amy was 
comfortably asleep, the house quiet, and Mrs. March sitting by the bed, 
the called Jo to her, and began to bind up the hurt hands. 
* “ Are you sure she is safe?” whispered Jo, looking remorsefully at 
ae golden head, which might have been swept away from her sight 
Worever under the treacherous ice. 
“ “ Quite safe, dear; she is not hurt, and won’t even take cold, I think, 
‘You were so sensible in covering and getting her home quickly,” replied 
ler mother cheerfully. 
* “Laurie did it all; I only let her go. Mother, if she should die, it 
tvould be my fault;” and Jo dropped down beside the bed, in a passion 
f penitent tears, telling all that had happened, bitterly condemning her 
ardness of heart, and sobbing out her gratitude for being spared the 
feavy punishment which might have come upon her. 
" “It’s my dreadful temper! I try to cure it; I think I have, and 
ten it breaks out worse than ever. O mother, what shall I do? what 
“nall I do?” cried poor Jo, in despair. 
# “Watch and pray, dear; never get tired of trying; and never think 
:) is impossible to conquer your fault,’ said Mrs. March, drawing the 
‘lowzy head to her shoulder, and kissing the wet cheek so tenderly that 
wo cried harder than ever. 
* “You don’t know, you can’t guess how bad it is! It seems as if I 
sould do anything when I’m in a passion; I get so savage, I could hurt 
wny one, and enjoy it. I’m afraid I shall do something dreadful some 
‘ay, and spoil my life, and make everybody hate me. O mother, help 
eae, do help me! ” 
4 “T will, my child, I will. Don’t cry so bitterly, but remember this 
say, and resolve, with all your soul, that you will never know another 
ke it. Jo, dear, we all have our temptations, some far greater than 
ours, and it often takes us all our lives to conquer them. You think 
sour temper is the worst in the world; but mine used to be just like 1t.” 
5 “Yours, mother? Why, you are never angry!” and, for the mo- 
hent, Jo forgot remorse in surprise. 
» “I’ve been trying to cure it for forty years, and have only succeeded 
1 controlling it. I am angry nearly every day of my life, Jo; but I 
vave learned not to show it; and I still hope to learn not to feel it, though 
“| may take me another forty years to do so.” 
The patience and the humility of the face she loved so well was a 
etter lesson to Jo than the wisest lecture, the sharpest reproot. She 
elt comforted at once by the sympathy and confidence given her; the 
thowledge that her mother had a fault like hers, and tried to mend it, 
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made her own easier to bear and strengthened her resolution to cure if 
though forty years seemed rather a long time to-watch and pray, to a gif 
of fifteen. 

“Mother, are you angry when you fold your lips tight together, ar} 
go out of the room sometimes, when Aunt March scolds, or people worlf | 


fore. 

“Yes, I’ve learned to check the hasty words that rise to my lip 
and when I feel that they mean to break out against my will, I just ¢ 
away a minute, and give myself a little shake, for being so weak ar 
wicked,” answered Mrs. March, witha sigh and a smile, as she smoothef 
and fastened up Jo’s dishevelled hair. : 

“ How did you learn to keep still? That is what troubles me — f¢ 
the sharp words fly out before I know what I’m about; and the moig 
I say the worse I get, tili it’s a pleasure to hurt people’s feelings, ar 
sav dreadful things. Tell me how you do it, Marmee dear.” J 

*“ My good mother used to help me —” 

*“ As you do us — ” interrupted Jo, with a grateful kiss. 

“ But I lost her when I was a little older than you are, and for yeail 


to any one else. I had a hard time, Jo, and shed a good many bitte 
tears over my failures; for, in spite of my efforts, I never seemed 1 
get on. Then your father came, and I was so happy that I found | 
easy to be good. But by and by, when I had four little daughters rour 
me, and we were poor, then the old trouble began again; for I am nm 
patient by: nature, and it tried me very much to see my children wanting} 
anything.” i 
“Poor mother! what helped you then?” 
“Your father, Jo. He never loses patience, — never doubts or conij 
plains, — but always hopes, and works and waits so cheerfully, that orf 
is ashamed to do otherwise before him. He helped and comforted 
and showed me that I must try to practise all the virtues I would ha 
my little girls possess, for I was their example. It was easier to tt 
for your sakes than for my own; a startled or surprised look from or} 
of you, when I spoke sharply, rebuked me more than any words coul 
have done; and the love, respect, and confidence of my children we 
the sweetest reward I could receive for my efforts to be the woman 
would have them copy.” 
“© mother, if I’m ever half as good as you, I shall be satisfied, 
cried Jo, much touched. 
“TI hope you will be a great deal better, dear; but you must kee 
watch over your ‘ bosom enemy,’ as father calls it, or it may sadden, i 
not spoil your life. You have had a warning; remember it, and tf 
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vith heart and soul to master this quick temper, before it brings you 
‘reater sorrow and regret than you have known to-day.” 

“JT will try, mother; I truly will. But you must help me, remind me, 
md keep me from flying out. I used to see father sometimes put his 
inger on his lips, and look at you with a very kind, but sober face, and 
jou always folded your lips tight or went away: was he reminding you 
hen?” asked Jo softly. 

_ “Yes; I asked him to help me so, and he never forgot it, but saved 

ge from many a sharp word by that little gesture and: kind look.” 

| Jo saw that her mother’s eyes filled and her lips trembled, as she 
oke; and, fearing that she had said too much, she whispered anxiously, 

Was it wrong to watch you, and to speak of it? I didn’t mean to be 

ude, but it’s so comfortable to say all I think to you, and feel so safe 

d happy here.” 

“ My Jo, you may say anything to your mother, for it is my greatest 
appiness and pride to feel that my girls confide in me, and know how 
auch I love them.” 

“T thought I’d grieved you.” 

“No, dear; but speaking of father reminded me how much I miss 
ig how much I owe him, and how faithfully I should watch and work 
» keep his little daughters safe and good for him.” 

“ Yet you told him to go, mother, and did n’t cry when he went, and 
ever complain now, or seem as if you needed any help,” said Jo, won- 
ering. 

“I gave my best to the country I love, and kept my tears till he was 
one. Why should I complain, when we both have merely done our 
uty and will surely be the happier for it in the end? If I don’t seem 
3 need help, it is because I have a better friend, even than father, to 
mfort and sustain me. My child, the troubles and temptations of your 
fe are beginning, and may be many; but you can overcome and outlive 
m all if you learn to feel the strength and tenderness of your Heaven- 
Father as you do that of your earthly one. The more you love and 
st Him, the nearer you will feel to Him, and the less you will depend 
n human power and wisdom. His love and care never tire or change, 
n never be taken from you, but may become the source of life-long 
ace, happiness, and strength. Believe this heartily, and go to God 
vith all your little cares, and hopes, and sins, and sorrows, as freely 
nd confidingly as you come to your mother.” 

Jo’s only answer was to hold her mother close, and, in the silence 
hich followed, the sincerest prayer she had ever prayed left her heart 
yithout words; for in that sad, yet happy hour, she had learned not 
nly the bitterness of remorse and despair, but the sweetness of self- 
ial and self-control; and, led by her mother’s hand, she had drawn 
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nearer to the Friend who welcomes every child with a love stronger the 
that of any father, tenderer than that of any mother. ; 
Amy stirred, and sighed in her sleep; and, as if eager to begin ; 
once to mend her fault, Jo looked up with an expression on her fac | 
which it had never worn before. 
“T let the sun go down on my anger; I would n’t forgive her, ar 
to-day, if it had n’t been for Laurie, it might have been too late! Ho 
could I be so wicked?” said Jo, half aloud, as she leaned over her siste’ 
softly stroking the wet hair scattered on the pillow. 
As if she heard, Amy opened her eyes, and held out her arms, wit 
a smile that went straight to Jo’s heart. Neither said a word, but the 
hugged one another close, in spite of the blankets, and everything we 
forgiven and forgotten in one hearty kiss. | 


CHAPTER IX. 
MEG GOES TO VANITY FAIR, 


I DO think it was the most fortunate thing in the world that thos 

children should have the measles just now,” said Meg, one Apr 
day, as she stood packing the “go abroady ” trunk in her room, sut 
rounded by her sisters. 

“And so nice of Annie Moffat not to forget her promise. A whol 
fortnight of fun will be regularly splendid,” replied Jo, looking like | 
windmill, as she folded skirts with her long arms. | 

“And such lovely weather; I’m so glad of that,” added Beth, tidil 
sorting neck and hair ribbons in her best box, lent for the great occasio 

“I wish I was going to have a fine time, and wear all these nic 
things,” said Amy, with her mouth full of pins, as she artistically r 
plenished her sister’s cushion. 

“ T wish you were all going; but, as you can’t, [ shall keep my adven 
tures to tell you when I come back. I’m sure it’s the least I can d 
when you have been so kind, lending me things, and helping me ge 
ready,” said Meg, glancing round the room at the very simple outfit 
which seemed nearly perfect in their eyes. | 

“ What did mother give you out of the treasure-box?”’ asked Amy 
who had not been present at the opening of a certain cedar chest, 1 
which Mrs. March kept a few relics of past splendor, as gifts for het 
girls when the proper time came. 

“A pair of silk stockings, that pretty carved fan, and a lovely blue 
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,ash. I wanted the violet silk; but there is n’t time to make it over, so I 
qust be contented with my old tarlatan.” 

“Tt will look nicely over my new muslin skirt, and the sash will set 
's off beautifully. I wish I had n’t smashed my coral bracelet, for you 
aight have had it,” said Jo, who loved to give and lend, but whose 
sossessions were usually too dilapidated to be of much use. 

“ There is a lovely old-fashioned pearl set in the treasure-box; but 
aother said real flowers were the prettiest ornament for a young girl, 
nd Laurie promises to send me all I want,” replied Meg. “ Now, let 

e see; there ’s my new gray walking-suit — just curl up the feather in 
ay hat, Beth, — then my poplin, for Sunday, and the small party, — it 
4 heavy for spring, does n’t it? The violet silk would be so nice; oh, 


y 


ear!” 

“ Never mind; you’ve got the tarlatan for the big party, and you 
lways look like an angel in white,” said Amy, brooding over the little 
tore of finery in which her soul delighted. 

“Tt isn’t low-necked, and it does n’t sweep enough, but it will have 
odo. My blue house-dress looks so well, turned and freshly trimmed, 
hat J feel as if I’d gota new one. My silk sacque is n’t a bit the fash- 
on, and my bonnet does n’t look like Sallie’s; I did n’t like to say any- 
hing, but I was sadly disappointed in my umbrella. I told mother black, 
ith a white handle, but she forgot, and bought a green one, with a 
rellowish handle. It’s strong and neat, so I ought not to complain, but 
know I shall feel ashamed of it beside Annie’s silk one with a gold 
op,” sighed Meg, surveying the little umbrella with great disfavor. 

“ Change it,” advised Jo. 

“I won't be so silly, or hurt Marmee’s feelings, when she took so 
nuch pains to get my things. It’s a nonsensical notion of mine, and 
| ’m not going to give up to it. My silk stockings and two pairs of new 
Hloves are my comfort. You are a dear, to lend me yours, Jo. I feel 
0 rich, and sort of elegant, with two new pairs, and the old ones cleaned 
p for common; ” and Meg took a refreshing peep at her glove-box. 

“ Annie Moffat has blue and pink bows on her nightcaps; would you 
yut some on mine?” she asked, as Beth brought up a pile of snowy 
nuslins, fresh from Hannah’s hands. 

“No, I would n’t; for the smart caps won’t match the plain gowns, 
vithout any trimming on them. Poor folks should n’t rig,” said Jo 
ecidedly. 

“TI wonder if I shall ever be happy enough to have real lace on my 
‘lothes, and bows on my caps?” said Meg impatiently. 

“You said the other day that you ’d be perfectly happy if you could 
mily go to Annie Moffat’s,” observed Beth, in her quiet way. 
 “Soldid! Well, 1 am happy, and I won’t fret; but it does seem as 
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if the more one gets the more one wants, doesn’t it? There, now, thei! 
trays are ready, and everything in but my ball-dress, which I shall leavevit 
for mother to pack,” said Meg, cheering up, as she glanced from theif 
half-filled trunk to the many-times pressed and mended white tarlatan,}} 
which she called her “ ball-dress,” with an important air. ip 
Phe next day was fine, and Meg departed, in style, for a fortnight} 
of novelty and pleasure. Mrs. March had consented to the visit rather} 
reluctantly, fearing that Margaret would come back more discontented} 
than she went. But she had begged so hard, and Sallie had promised} 
to take good care of her, and a little pleasure seemed so delightful after 
a winter of irksome work, that the mother yielded, and the daughter’ 
went to take her first taste of fashionable life. 
The Moffats were very fashionable, and simple Meg was rather} 
daunted, at first, by the splendor of the house and the elegance of its! 
occupants. But they were kindly people, in spite of the frivolous life 
they led, and soon put their guest at her ease. Perhaps Meg felt, with-ir 
out understanding why, that they were not particularly cultivated ori 
intelligent people, and that all their gilding could not quite conceal the 
ordinary material of which they were made. It certainly was agreeablefi 
to fare sumptuously, drive in a fine carriage, wear her best frock every 
day, and do nothing but enjoy herself. It suited her exactly; and soon 
she began to imitate the manners and conversation of those about her;y 
to put on little airs and graces, use French phrases, crimp her hair, take 
in her dresses, and talk about the fashions as well as she could. The 
more she saw of Annie Moffat’s pretty things, the more she envied her, 
and sighed to be rich. Home now looked bare and dismal as she thoughti 
of it, work grew harder than ever, and she felt that she was a very des= 
titude and much-injured girl, in spite of the new gloves and silk stock#% 
ings. r 
She had not much time for repining, however, for the three young} 
girls were busily employed in “ having a good time.” They shopped, 
walked, rode, and called all day; went to theatres and operas, or fro 
icked at home in the evening; for Annie had many friends, and kueait 
how to entertain them. Her older sisters were very fine young ladies, 
and one was engaged, which was extremely interesting and romantic, 
Meg thought. Mr. Moffat was a fat, jolly old gentleman, who knew herf 
father; and Mrs. Moffat, a fat, jolly old lady, who took as great a fan 
to Meg as her daughter had done. Every one petted her; and “ Daisy, 
as they called her, was in a fair way to have her head turned. | 
When the evening for the “small party’ came, she found that the 
poplin would n’t do at all, for the other girls were putting on thin dresses, 
and making themselves very fine indeed; so out came the tarlatan, look+}} 
ing older, limper, and shabbier than ever beside Sallie’s crisp new one 
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eg saw the girls glance at it and then at one another, and her cheeks 
™egan to burn, for, with all her gentleness, she was very proud. No 
ne said a word about it, but Sallie offered to dress her hair, and Annie 

So tie her sash, and Belle, the engaged sister, praised her white arms; 

mit in their kindness Meg saw only pity for her poverty, and her heart 
elt very heavy as she stood by herself, while the others laughed, chat- 
ered, and flew about like gauzy butterflies. The hard, bitter feeling was 

#setting pretty bad, when the maid brought in a box of flowers. Before 

She could speak, Annie had the cover off, and all were exclaiming at the 

Sovely roses, heath, and fern within. 

“It’s for Belle, of course; George always sends her some, but these 

fe altogether ravishing,” cried Annie, with a great sniff. 

“ They are for Miss March, the man said. And here’s a note,” put 

n the maid, holding it to Meg. 

* “What fun! Who arethey from? Didn’t know you had a lover,” 
ied the girls, fluttering about Meg in a high state of curiosity and 
rprise. 

“ The note is from mother, and the flowers from Laurie,” said Meg 
imply, yet much gratified that he had not forgotten her. 

“Oh, indeed!” said Annie, with a funny look, as Meg slipped the 
®ote into her pocket, as a sort of talisman against envy, vanity, and 
4 alse pride; for the few loving words had done her good, and the flowers 
#heered her up by their beauty. 
¥ Feeling almost happy again, she laid by a few ferns and roses for 
#nerself, and quickly made up the rest in dainty bouquets for the breasts, 
/iair, or skirts of her friends, offering them so prettily that Clara, the 
\der sister, told her she was “ the sweetest little thing she ever saw; ” 
§/nd they looked quite charmed with her small attention. Somehow the 

ind act finished her despondency; and when all the rest went to show 

Shemselves to Mrs. Moffat, she saw a happy, bright-eyed face in the 

Jairror, as she laid her ferns against her rippling hair, and fastened the 

oses in the dress that did n’t strike her as so very shabby now. 

4 She enjoyed herself very much that evening, for she danced to her 

J,eart’s content; every one was very kind, and she had three compliments. 

# Annie made her sing, and some one said she had a remarkably fine voice; 

ajor Lincoln asked who “ the fresh little girl, with the beautiful eyes,” 

vas; and Mr. Moffat insisted on dancing with her, because she “ did n’t 

iawdle, but had some spring in her,” as he gracefully expressed it. So, 

Itogether, she had a very nice time, till she overheard a bit of a conver- 
#ation, which disturbed her extremely. She was sitting just inside the 
4 onservatory, waiting for her partner to bring her an ice, when she heard 
» voice ask, on the other side of the flowery wall, — 
) “How old is he?” 
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“ Sixteen or seventeen, I should say,” replied another voice. 


them.” | 
“Mrs. M. has made her plans, I dare say, and will play her cards 
well, early as it is. The girl evidently doesn’t think of it yet,” said 
Mrs. Moffat. | 


up when the flowers came, quite prettily. Poor thing! she’d be so} 
nice if she was only got up in style. Do you think she’d be offended} 
if we offered to lend her a dress for Thursday?” asked another voice. | 
“She ’s proud, but I don’t believe she ’d mind, for that dowdy taré| 
latan is all she has got. She may tear it to-night, and that will be a} 
good excuse for offering a decent one.” 
“We'll see. I shall ask young Laurence, as a compliment to herd 
and we ll have fun about it afterward.” | 
Here Meg’s partner appeared, to find her looking much flushed andj 
rather agitated. She was proud, and her pride was useful just then, for] 
it helped her hide her mortification, anger, and disgust at what she hadi 
just heard; for, innocent and unsuspicious as she was, she could not 
help understanding the gossip of her friends. She tried to forget it, but 
could not, and kept repeating to herself, “ Mrs. M. has made her plans,”"§ 
“that fib about her mamma,” and “ dowdy tarlatan,” till she was ready 
to cry, and rush home to tell her troubles and ask for advice. As that 
was impossible, she did her best to seem gay; and, being rather excited, 
she succeeded so well that no one dreamed what an effort she was mak- 
ing. She was very glad when it was all over, and she was quiet in her 
bed, where she could think and wonder and fume till her head ached! 
and her hot cheeks were cooled by a few natural tears. Those foolish,}} 
yet well-meant words, had opened a new world to Meg, and much dis-§ 
turbed the peace of the old one, in which, till now, she had lived as: 
happily as a child. Her innocent friendship with Laurie was spoilt by 
the silly speeches she had overheard; her faith in her mother was a little 
shaken by the worldly plans attributed to her by Mrs. Moffat, who 
judged others by herself; and the sensible resolution to be contented 
with the simple wardrobe which suited a poor man’s daughter, was weak- 
ened by the unnecessary pity of girls who thought a shabby dress one 
of the greatest calamities under heaven. | 
Poor Meg had a restless night, and got up heavy-eyed, unhappy, 
half resentful toward her friends, and half ashamed of herself for not 
speaking out frankly, and setting everything right. Everybody dawdled 
that morning, and it was noon before the girls found energy enough 
even to take up their worsted work. Something in the manner of her 
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riends struck Meg at once; they treated her with more respect, she 
aought ; took quite a tender interest in what she said, and looked at her 
Writh eyes that plainly betrayed curiosity. All this surprised and flat- 
eared her, though she did not understand it till Miss Belle looked up 
rom her writing, and said, with a sentimental air, — 
» “Daisy, dear, I’ve sent an invitation to your friend, Mr. Laurence, 
or Thursday. We should like to know him, and it’s only a proper 
*ompliment to you.” 
Meg colored, but a mischievous fancy to tease the girls made her 
eply demurely, — 
“ You are very kind, but I’m afraid he won’t come.” 
> “Why not, chérie?’’ asked Miss Belle. 
“'He’s too old.” 
“ My child, what do you mean? What is his age, I beg to know!* 
tied Miss Clara. 
“Nearly seventy, I believe,” answered Meg, counting stitches, to 
ide the merriment in her eyes. 
' “You sly creature! Of course we meant the young man,” ex- 
Haimed Miss Belle, laughing. 
) “ There is n’t any; Laurie is only a little boy,” and Meg laughed also 
® the queer look which the sisters exchanged as she thus described her 
‘ipposed lover. 
) “ About your age,” Nan said. 
_ “Nearer my sister Jo’s; J am seventeen in August,” returned Meg, 
issing her head. 
» “It’s very nice of him to send you flowers, isn’t it?” said Annie, 
Moking wise about nothing. 
' “Yes, he often does, to all of us; for their house is full, and we arv. 
% fond of them. My mother and old Mr. Laurence are friends, you 
show, so it is quite natural that we children should play together; ” and 
seg hoped they would say no more. 
», “It’s evident Daisy is n’t out yet,” said Miss Clara to Belle, with a 


-phant, in silk and lace. 

: “No, thank you, ma’am,” replied Sallie. “I’ve got my new pink 
®@k for Thursday, and don’t want a thing.” 

' “Nor I,—” began Meg, but stopped, because it occurred to her 
lat she did want several things, and could not have them. 


_ “What shall you wear?” asked Sallie. 
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“My old white one again, if I can mend it fit to be seen; it got sadl 
torn last night,” said Meg, trying to speak quite easily, but feeling ver 
uncomfortable. 

Why don’t you send home for another? ” sail Sallie, who was ne 
an observing young lady. 

“TI have n’t got any other.” It cost Meg an effort to say that, bi 
Sallie did not see it, and exclaimed, in amiable surprise,— 

“Only that? How funny—” She did not finish her speech, fc 
Belle shook her head at her, and broke in, saying kindly, — 

“Not at all; where is the use of having a lot of dresses when st 
isn’t out? There’ s no need of sending home, Daisy, even if you had. | 
dozen, for I’ve got a sweet blue silk laid away, which I ’ve outgrow 
and you shall wear it, to please me, won’t you, dear?”’ | 

“You are very kind, but I don’t mind my old dress, if you don’t;, 
does well enough for a little girl like me,” said Meg. 

“ Now do let me please myself by dressing you up in style. I admi, 
to do it, and you’d be a regular little beauty, with a touch here ar 
there. I sha’n’t let any one see you till you are done, and then we 
burst upon them like Cinderella and her godmother, going to the ball 
said Belle, in her persuasive tone. 

Meg could n’t refuse the offer so kindly made, for a desire to see: 
she would be “a little beauty ” after touching up, caused her to accef 
and forget all her former uncomfortable feelings towards the Moffats. 

On the Thursday evening, Belle shut herself up with her maid; an 
between them, they turned Meg into a fine lady. They crimped 
curled her hair, they polished her neck and arms with some fragra. 
powder, touched her lips with coralline salve, to make them redder, a1 
Hortense would have added “a soupcon of rouge,” if Meg had not rt 
belled. They laced her into a sky-blue dress, which was so tight s 
could hardly breathe, and so low in the neck that modest Meg blush 
at herself in the mirror. A set of silver filagree was added, bracele 
necklace, brooch, and even ear-rings, for Hortense tied them on, 
a bit of pink silk, which did not show. A cluster of tea-rosebuds att 
hosom, and a ruche, reconciled Meg to the display of her pretty wh 
shoulders, and a pair of high-heeled blue silk boots satisfied the k 
wish of her heart. -A laced handkerchief, a plumy fan, and a bouqt 
in a silver holder finished her off ; and Miss Belle surveyed her with t@ 
satisfaction of a little girl with a newly dressed doll. 

“ Mademoiselle is charmante, trés jolie, is she not?” cried Hortenii 
clasping her hands in an affected rapture. | 

“ Come and show yourself,” said Miss Belle, leading the way to ti 
room where the others were waiting. | 

As Meg went rustling after, with her long skirts trailing, her e 
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ngs tinkling, her curls waving, and her heart beating, she felt as if her 
Viun ” had really begun at last, for the mirror had plainly told her that 
ie was “a little beauty. ” Her friends repeated the pleasing phrase 
ithusiastically ; and, for several minutes, she stood, like the jackdaw 
} the fable, enjoying her borrowed plumes, while the rest chattered 
<e a party of magpies. 

| “While I dress, do you drill her, Nan, in the management of her 

‘irt, and those French heels, or she will trip herself up. Take your 
lver butterfly, and catch up that long curl on the left side of her head, 
lara, and don’t any of you disturb the charming work of my hands,” 
‘tid Belle, as she hurried away, looking well pleased with her success. 

) “I’m afraid to go down, I feel so queer and stiff and half-dressed,” 
id Meg to Sallie, as the bell rang, and Mrs. Moffat sent to ask the 
‘hung ladies to appear at once. 

| “You don’t look a bit like yourself, but you are very nice. I’m 
where beside you, for Belle has heaps of taste, and you’re quite 
french, I assure you. Let your flowers hang; don’t be so careful of 
‘Hem, and be sure you don’t trip,” returned Sallie, trying not to care that 
leg was prettier than herself. 

Keeping that warning carefully in mind, Margaret got safely down 
airs, and sailed into the drawing-rooms, where the Moffats and a few 
rly guests were assembled. She very soon discovered that there is a 
arm about fine clothes which attracts a certain class of people, and 
cures their respect. Several young ladies, who had taken no notice of 
it before, were very affectionate all of a sudden; several young gentle- 
Yen, who had only stared at her at the other party, now not only stared, 
it asked to be introduced, and said all manner of foolish but agree- 
Pile things to her; and several old ladies, who sat on sofas, and criti- 
sed the rest of the party, inquired who she was, with an air of interest. 
“ie heard Mrs. Moffat reply to one of them, — 

* “Daisy March — father a colonel in the army —one of our first 
Wmilies, but reverses of fortune, you know; intimate friends of the 
fF urences ; sweet creature, I assure you; my Ned is quite wild about 
oy 
) “Dear me!” said the old lady, putting up her glass for another 
®servation of Meg, who tried to look as if she had not heard, and been 
ther shocked at Mrs. Moffat’s fibs. 
_ The “queer feeling” did not pass away, but she imagined herself 
“ting the new part of fine lady, and so got on pretty well, though the 
‘ht dress gave her a side-ache, the train kept getting under her feet, 
id she was in constant fear lest her ear-rings should fly off, and get 
st or broken. She was flirting her fan, and laughing at the feeble 
ixes of a young gentleman who tried to be witty, when she suddenly 
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stopped laughing, and looked confused; for, just opposite, she sa 
Laurie. He was staring at her with undisguised surprise, and disap 
proval also, she thought; for, though he bowed and smiled, yet somethin) 
in his honest eyes made her blush, and wish she had her old dress o: 
To complete her confusion, she saw Belle nudge Annie, and both glan 
from her to Laurie, who, she was happy to see, looked unusually boyis 
and shy. 

“ Silly creatures, to put such thoughts into my head! I won’t cai 
for it, or let it change me a bit,” thought Meg, and rustled across tt 
room to shake hands with her friends. | 

“T’m glad you came, I was afraid you would n't,” she said, wal 
her most grown-up air. 

“Jo wanted me to come, and tell her how you looked, so I did; 
answered Laurie, without turning his eyes upon her, though he hay 
smiled at her maternal tone. 

“What shall you tell her?” asked Meg, full of curiosity to kno: 
his opinion of her, yet feeling iil at ease with him, for the first time. 

“T shail say I didn’t know you; for you look so grown-up, ar 
unlike yourself, I ’m quite afraid of you,” he said, fumbling at his glow 
button. 

“ How absurd of you! The girls dressed me up for fun, and 
rather like it. Would n’t Jo stare if she saw me?” said Meg, bent « C 
making him say whether he thought her improved or not. 

“Yes, I think she would,” returned Laurie gravely. 

“Don’t you like me so?” asked Meg. 

“No, I don’t,” was the blunt reply. 

“Why not?” in an anxious tone. 

He glanced at her frizzled head, bare shoulders, and fantastical 
trimmed dress, with an expression that abashed her more than h 
answer, which had not a particle of his usual politeness about it. 

“T don’t like fuss and feathers.” 

That was altogether too much from a lad younger than herself ; ar 
Meg walked away, saying petulantly, — 

“You are the rudest boy I ever saw.’ 

Feeling very much ruffled, she went and stood at a quiet windor 
to cool her cheeks, for the tight dress gave her an uncomfortably bri 
liant color. As she stood there, Major Lincoln passed by; and, a min 
after, she heard him saying to his mother, — 

“ They are making a fool of that little girl; I wanted you to see he 
but they have spoilt her entirely; she’s nothing but a doll, to-night.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Meg; “I wish I’d been sensible, and worn 
own things; then I should not have disgusted other people, or felt 
uncomfortable and ashamed myself.” | 
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She leaned her forehead on the cool pane, and stood half hidden by 
e curtains, never minding that her favorite waltz had begun, till some 
e touched her; and, turning, she saw Laurie, looking penitent, as he 
id, with his very best bow, and his hand out, — 

“Please forgive my rudeness, and come and dance with me.” 
“T’m afraid it will be too disagreeable to you,” said Meg, trying 
) look offended, and failing entirely. 

“Not a bit cr it; I’m dying to do it. Come, Ill be good; I don’t 
e your gown, but I do think you are — just splendid; ”’ and he waved 
is hands, as if words failed to express his admiration. 

Meg smiled and relented, and whispered, as they stood waiting to 
atch the time, — 

“Take care my skirt don’t trip you up; it’s the plague of my life, 
d I was a goose to wear it.” 

“Pin it round your neck, and then it will be useful,” said Laurie, 
oking down at the little blue boots, which he evidently approved of. 

Away they went, fleetly and gracefully; for, having practised at 
me, they were well matched, and the blithe young couple were a pleas- 
t sight to see, as they twirled merrily round and round, feeling more 
riendly than ever after their small tiff. 

“Laurie, I want you to do me a favor; will you?” said Meg, as 
stood fanning her, when her breath gave out, which it did very soon, 
1ough she would not own why. 

“Won't I!” said Laurie, with alacrity. 

“Please don’t tell them at home about my dress to-night. They 
‘on’t understand the joke, and it will worry mother.” 

“Then why did you do it?” said Laurie’s eyes, so plainly that Meg 
lastily added, — 

“T shall tell them, myself, all about it, and ’’fess’ to mother how 

i: ‘ve been. But I’d rather do it myself; so youll not tell, will 
our” 

4 I give you my word I won’t; only what shall I say when they ask 
he?” 

“ Just say I looked pretty well, and was having a good time.” 
| “T'll say the first, with all my heart; but how about the other? You 
lon’t look as if you were having a good time; are you?” and Laurie 
doked at her with an expression which made her answer, in a whis- 
er, — 
| “No; not just now. Don’t think I’m horrid; I only wanted a little 
un, but this sort does n’t pay, I find, and I’m getting tired of it.” 
“Here comes Ned Moffat; what does he want?” said Laurie, knit- 
ing his black brows, as if he did not regard his young host in the light 
f a pleasant addition to the party. 


— 
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“ He put his name down for three dances, and I suppose he’s comi) 
for them. What a bore!” said Meg, assuming a languid air, whi 
amused Laurie immensely. 

He did not speak to her again till supper-time, when he saw f; 
drinking champagne with Ned and his friend Fisher, who were beha 
ing “like a pair of fools,” as Laurie said to himself, for he felt a brot 
erly sort of right to watch over the Marches, and fight their batt 
whenever a defender was needed. | 

“You Il have a splitting headache to-morrow, if you drink mu 
of that. I would n’t, Meg; your mother does n’t like it, you know,” | 
whispered, leaning over her chair, as Ned turned to refill her glass, a’ 
Fisher stooped to pick up her fan. | 

“T’m not Meg, to-night; I’m ‘a doll,’ who does all sorts of cra 
things. To-morrow I shall put away my ‘ fuss and feathers,’ and 
desperately good again,” she answered, with an affected little laugh. | 

“Wish to-morrow was here, then,” muttered Laurie, walking off, i 
pleased at the change he saw in her. | 

Meg danced and flirted, chattered and giggled, as the other girls di/ 
after supper she undertook the German, and blundered through it, nears 
upsetting her partner with her long skirt, and romping in a way tk 
scandalized Laurie, who looked on and meditated a lecture. But he g 
no chance to deliver it, for Meg kept away from him till he came to 
good-night. 

“Remember!” she said, trying to smile, for the splitting headac 
had already begun. | 

“ Silence a la mort,” replied Laurie, with a melodramatic flouris 
as he went away. | 

This little bit of by-play excited Annie’s curiosity; but Meg was t 
tired for gossip, and went to bed, feeling as if she had been to a mg 
querade, and had n’t enjoyed herself as much as she expected. She w 
sick all the next day, and on Saturday went home, quite used up wi 
her fortnight’s fun, and feeling that she had “ sat in the lap of luxury 

Jong enough. 

“Tt does seem pleasant to be quiet, and not have company manne 
on all the time. Home is a nice place, though it isn’t splendid,” sa 
Meg, looking about-her with a restful expression, as she sat with h 
mother and Jo on the Sunday evening. 

“I’m glad to hear you say so, dear, for I was afraid home wou 
seem dull and poor to you, after your fine quarters,” replied her moth 
who had given her many anxious looks that day; for motherly eyes 
quick to see any change in children’s faces. | 

Meg had told her adventures gayly, and said over and over wha 
charming time she had had; but something still seemed to weigh u 
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or spirits, and, when the younger girls were gone to bed, she sat 
noughtfully staring at the fire, saying little, and looking worried. As 
1e clock struck nine, and Jo proposed bed, Meg suddenly left her chair, 
ad, taking Beth’s stool, leaned her elbows on her mother’s knee, saying 
ravely, — 

“ Marmee, I want to ‘ ’fess.’ ” 
| “JT thought so; what is it, dear?” 

“‘ Shall I go away?” asked Jo discreetly. 
) “Of course not; don’t I always tell you everything? I was ashamed 
) speak of it before the children, but I want you to know all the dread- 
ul things I did at the Moffats’.” 

“We are prepared,” said Mrs. March, smiling, but looking a little 
Nxious. 
i “TJ told you they dressed me up, but I didn’t tell you that they 
owdered and squeezed and frizzled, and made me look like a fashion- 
late. Laurie thought I was n’t proper; I know he did, though he did n’t 
4y so, and one man called me ‘a doll.’ I knew it was silly, but they 
ttered me, and said I was a beauty, and quantities of nonsense, so I 
it them make a fool of me.” 
) “Ts that all?” asked Jo, as Mrs. March looked silently at the down- 
st face of her pretty daughter, and could not find it in her heart to 
fame her little follies. 
~ “No; I drank champagne and romped and tried to flirt, and was 
together abominable,” said Meg self-reproachfully. 
_“ There is something more, I think;” and Mrs. March smoothed 
le soft cheek, which suddenly grew rosy, as Meg answered slowly, — 
_ “Yes; it’s very silly, but I want to tell it, because I hate to have 
Sople say and think such things about us and Laurie.” 
! Then she told the various bits of gossip she had heard at the Mof- 
‘ts’; and, as she spoke, Jo saw her mother fold her lips tightly, as if 
| pleased that such ideas should be put into Meg’s innocent mind. 
' “Well, if that isn’t the greatest rubbish I ever heard,” cried Jo 
dignantly. “ Why did n’t you pop out and tell them so, on the spot?” 
“T could n’t, it was so embarrassing for me. I could n’t help hearing, 
first, and then I was so angry and ashamed, I did n’t remember that 
ought to go away.” 
! “ Just wait till J see Annie Moffat, and I ’ll show you how to settle 
ch ridiculous stuff. The idea of having ‘plans,’ and being kind to 
urie, because he’s rich, and may marry us by and by! Won't he 
lout, when I tell him what those silly things say about us poor chil- 
ren?” and Jo laughed, as if, on second thoughts, the thing struck her 
/ a good joke. 
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“Tf you tell Laurie, I ’Il never forgive you! She must n’t, must | 
mother?” said Meg, looking distressed. 

“No; never repeat that foolish gossip, and forget it as soon as }} 
can,” said Mrs. March gravely. “I was very unwise to let you go am¢ 
people of whom I know so little, —kind, I dare say, but worldly, 
bred, and full of these vulgar ideas about young people. I am mé 
sorry than I can express for the mischief this visit may have done y} 
Meg.” , i 
“Don’t be sorry, I won’t let it hurt me; I ll forget all the bad, 24 
remember only the good; for I did enjoy a great deal, and thank yj 
very much for letting me go. I’Il not be sentimental or dissatisfi' 
mother; I know I’m a silly little girl, and I'll stay with you till I} 
fit to take care of myself. But it 1s nice to be praised and admired, 
I can’t help saying I like it,” said Meg, looking half ashamed of ° 
confession. 

“ That is perfectly natural, and quite harmless, if the liking does i 
become a passion, and lead one to do foolish or unmaidenly thin} 
Learn to know and value the praise which is worth having, and to exc 
the admiration of excellent people by being modest as well as eg | 
Meg. +B] 

Margaret sat thinking a moment, while Jo stood with her hall 
behind her, looking both interested and a little perplexed; for it was 
new thing to see Meg blushing and talking about admiration, lovers, ai 
things of that sort; and Jo felt as if, during that fortnight, her sis 
had grown up amazingly, and was drifting away from her into a wo 
where she could not follow. 

“ Mother, do you have ‘plans,’ as Mrs. Moffat said?” asked M 
bashfully. 

“ Yes, my dear, I have a great many; all mothers do, but mine dif 
somewhat from Mrs. Moffat’s, I suspect. I will tell you some of the 
for the time has come when a word may set this romantic little head a 
heart of yours right, on a very serious subject. You are young, M 
but not too young to understand me; and mothers’ lips are the fitt 
to speak of such things to girls like you. Jo, your turn will come 
time, perhaps, so listen to my ‘ plans,’ and help me carry them out, 
they are good.” , 

Jo went and sat on one arm of the chair, looking as if she thou 
they were about to join in some very solemn affair. Holding a hand 
each, and watching the two young faces wistfully, Mrs. March said, 
her serious yet cheery way, — 

“TI want my daughters to be beautiful, accomplished, and good; 
be admired, loved, and respected; to have a happy youth, to be well a 
wisely married, and to lead useful, pleasant lives, with as little care a 
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ow to try them as God sees fit to send. To be loved and chosen by 
-zood man is the best and sweetest thing which can happen to a woman; 
ud I sincerely hope my girls may know this beautiful experience. It is 
stural to think of it, Meg; right to hope and wait for it, and wise to 
-epare for it; so that, when the happy time comes, you may feel ready 
-r the duties and worthy of the joy. My dear girls, I am ambitious 
r you, but not to have you make a dash in the world, — marry rich 
en merely because they are rich, or have splendid houses, which are not 
wmes because love is wanting. Money is a needful and precious thing, 
-and, when well used, a noble thing, — but I never want you to think 
‘is the first or only prize to strive for. I ’d rather see you poor men’s 
ives, if you were happy, beloved, contented, than queens on thrones, 
-thout self-respect and peace.” 

“Poor girls don’t stand any chance, Belle says, unless they put 
emselves forward,” sighed Meg. 

. “ Then we ’ll be old maids,” said Jo stoutly. 

“Right, Jo; better be happy old maids than unhappy wives, or un- 
aidenly girls, running about to find husbands,” said Mrs. March de- 
ledly. “ Don’t be troubled, Meg; poverty seldom daunts a sincere 
ver. Some of the best and most honored women I know were poor 
<Is, but so love-worthy that they were not allowed to be old maids. 
eave these things to time; make this home happy, so that you may be 
for homes of your own, if they are offered you, and contented here if 
ey are not. One thing remember, my girls: mother is always ready to 
your confidant, father to be your friend; and both of us trust and 
pe that our daughters, whether married or single, will be the pride and 
mfort of our lives.” 

| “We will, Marmee, we will!” cried both, with all their hearts, as 
e bade them good-night. 
| CHAPTER X. 
THE P. C. AND P. O. 


) S spring came on, a new set of amusements became the fashion, and 

the lengthening days gave long afternoons for work and play of all 
tts. The garden had to be put in order, and each sister had a quarter 
the little plot to do what she liked with. Hannah used to say, rocker 
ow which each of them gardings belonged to, ef I see ’em in Chiny; ” 
dso she might, for the girls’ tastes differed as much as their charac- 
‘s. Meg’s had roses and heliotrope, myrtle, and a little orange-tree in 
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it. Jo’s bed was never alike two seasons, for she was always trying ey 
periments; this year it was to be a plantation of sun-flowers, the seec 
of which cheerful and aspiring plant were to feed “ Aunt Cockle-top 
and her family of chicks. Beth had old-fashioned, fragrant flowers i 
her garden, — sweet peas and mignonette, larkspur, pinks, pansies, an 
southernwood, with chickweed for the bird, and catnip for the pussie 
Amy had a bower in hers, — rather small and earwiggy, but very prett 
to look at, — with honeysuckles and morning-glories hanging their co 
ored horns and bells in graceful wreaths all over it; tall, white lilie 
delicate ferns, and as many brilliant, picturesque plants as would conser 
to blossom there. 

Gardening, walks, rows on the river, and flower-hunts employed th 
fine days; and for rainy ones, they had house diversions, — some ol 
some new, — all more or less original. One of these was the “ P. C.” 
for, as secret societies were the fashion, it was thought proper to hav 
one; and, as all of the girls admired Dickens, they called themselves th 
Pickwick Club. With a few interruptions, they had kept this up for | 
year, and met every Saturday evening in the big garret, on which occa 
sions the ceremonies were as follows: Three chairs were arranged in | 
row before a table, on which was a lamp, also four white badges, with ' 
big “ P. C.” in different colors on each, and the weekly newspaper, calle 
“The Pickwick Portfolio,” to which all contributed something; whil 
Jo, who revelled in pens and ink, was the editor. At seven o’clock, th 
four members ascended to the club-room, tied their badges round thei 
heads, and took their seats with great solemnity. Meg, as the eldest 
was Samuel Pickwick; Jo, being of a literary turn, Augustus Snodgrass 
Beth, because she was round and rosy, Tracy Tupman; and Amy, wh 
was always trying to do what she could n’t, was Nathaniel Winkle 
Pickwick, the president, read the paper, which was filled with origing 
tales, poetry, local news, funny advertisements, and hints, in which the 
goodnaturedly reminded each other of their faults and short-comings 
On one occasion, Mr. Pickwick put on a pair of spectacles without an 
glasses, rapped upon the table, hemmed, and, having stared hard at M 
Snodgrass, who was tilting back in his chair, till he arranged himsel 
properly, began to read: — 
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“Che Pickwick Portfolio.” 


MAY 20, 18— 


Woet’s Corner. 


ANNIVERSARY ODE. 


‘ 


pain we meet to celebrate 
With badge and solemn rite, 
ar fifty-second anniversary, 
In Pickwick Hall, to-night. 


e all are here in perfect health, 
None gone from our small band; 
zain we see each well-known face, 
And press each friendly hand. 


ur Pickwick, always at his post, 
‘With reverence we greet, 

3, spectacles on nose, he reads 
Our well-filled weekly sheet. 


though he suffers from a cold, 
We joy to hear him speak, 

wr words of wisdom from him fall, 
In spite of croak or squeak. 


id six-foot Snodgrass looms on high, 
With elephantine grace, 

ad beams upon the company, 

With brown and jovial face. 


a, : : 

detic fire lights up his eye, 
He struggles ’gainst his lot. 
shold ambition on his brow, 
And on his nose a blot! 


ext our peaceful Tupman comes, 

So rosy, plump, and sweet, 

ho chokes with laughter at the puns, 
And tumbles off his seat. 


rim little Winkle too is here, 

With every hair in place, 

model of propriety, 

Though he hates to wash his face. 


The year is gone, we still unite 
To joke and laugh and read, 
And tread the path of literature 

That doth to glory lead. 


Long may our paper prosper well, 
Our club unbroken be, ' 
And coming years their blessings pour 
On the useful, gay “P. C.” 
A. SNODGRASS, 


————»~_<_ 
THE MASKED MARRIAGE, 


A TALE OF VENICE, 


Gondola after gondola swept up to 
the marble steps, and left its lovely 
load to swell the brilliant throng that 
filled the stately halls of Count de 
Adelon. Knights and ladies, elves and 
pages, monks and flower-girls, all min- 
gied gayly in the dance. Sweet voices 
and rich melody filled the air; and so 
with mirth and music the masquerade 
went on. 

“Has your Highness seen the Lady 
Viola to-night?” asked a gallant trou- 
badour of the fairy queen who floated 
down the hall upon his arm. 

“Yes; is she not lovely, though so 
sad! Her dress is well chosen, too, 
for in a week she weds Count An- 
tonio, whom she passionately hates.” 

“By my faith, I envy him. Yonder 
he comes, arrayed like a bridegroom, 
except the black mask. When that is 
off we shall see how he regards the 
fair maid whose heart he cannot win, 
though her stern father bestows her 
hand,” returned the troubadour. 

“°T is whispered that she loves the 
young English artist who haunts her 
steps, and is spurned by the old count,” 
said the lady. as thev ioined the dance. 
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The revel was at its height when a 
priest appeared, and, withdrawing the 
young pair to an alcove hung with 
purple velvet, he motioned them to 
kneel. Instant silence fell upon the 
gay throng; and not a sound, but the 
dash of fountains or the rustle of or- 
ange-groves sleeping in the moonlight, 
broke the hush, as Count de Adelon 
spoke thus : — 

“My lords and ladies, pardon the 
ruse by which I have gathered you 
here to witness the marriage of my 
daughter. Father, we wait your ser- 
vices.” 

All eyes turned toward the bridal 
party, and a low murmur of amaze- 
ment went through the throng, for 
neither bride nor groom removed their 
masks. Curiosity and wonder pos- 
sessed all hearts, but respect restrained 
all tongues till the holy rite was over. 
Then the eager spectators gathered 
round the count, demanding an ex- 
planation. 

“Gladly would I give it if I could; 
but I only know that it was the whim 
of my timid Viola, and I yielded to it. 
Now, my children, let the play end. 
Unmask, and receive my blessing.” 

But neither bent the knee; for the 
young bridegroom replied, in a tone 
that startled all listeners, as the mask 
fell, disclosing the noble face of Ferdi- 
nand Devereux, the artist lover; and, 
leaning on the breast where now 
flashed the star of an English earl, 
was the lovely Viola, radiant with joy 
and beauty. 

“My lord, you scornfully bade me 
claim your daughter when I could 
boast as high a name and vast a fortune 
as the Count Antonio. I can do more; 
for even your ambitious soul cannot 
refuse the Earl of Devereux and De 
Vere, when he gives his ancient name 
and boundless wealth in return for the 
beloved hand of this fair lady, now my 
wife.” 

The count stood like one changed to 
stone; and, turning to the bewildered 
crowd, Ferdinand added, with a gay 
smile of triumph, “To you, my gallant 
friends, I can only wish that your 
wooing may prosper as mine has done; 
and that you may all win as fair a 
bride as I have, by this masked mar- 
riage.” 

S. Pickwick. 
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Why is the P. C. like the Tower 
Babel! It is full of unruly member 


a tl | 


THE HISTORY OF A SQUASI 


Once upon a time a farmer plante/ 
little seed in his garden, and after 
while it sprouted and became a vi 
and bore many squashes. One day' 
October, when they were ripe, ! 
picked one and took it to market. 
grocerman bought and put it in | 
shop. That same morning, a little g 
in a brown hat and blue dress, wit 
round face and snub nose, went a 
bought it for her mother. She luge 
it home, cut it up, and boiled it int 
big pot; mashed some of it, with s 
and butter, for dinner; and to the ri 
she added a pint of milk, two eg; 
four spoons of sugar, nutmeg, a 
some crackers; put it in a deep di 
and baked it till it was brown a 
nice; and next day it was eaten by 
family named March. | 

T. TuPMA: 


——__@—_____ 


Mr. Pickwick, Sir: — 

I address you upon the subject 
sin the sinner I mean is a man nam 
Winkle who makes trouble in his cli 
by laughing and sometimes won't wri 
his piece in this fine paper I hope yi 
will pardon his badness and let hi 
send a French fable because he cat 
write out of his head as he has 
many lessons to do and no brains | 
future I will try to take time by tl 
fetlock and prepare some work whi 
will be all commy la fo that means : 
right I am in haste as it is near 


school time 
Yours respectably, N. WINKI 
[The above is a manly and han 
some acknowledgment of past misd 


meanors. If our young friend studi 
punctuation, it would be well.] | 


ee ————_ 


A SAD ACCIDENT. | 


—_——_——_ 


4 

On Friday last, we were startled I 
a violent shock in our basement, 

lowed by cries of distress. On rus! 
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z, in a body, to the cellar, we discov- 
ed our beloved President prostrate 
on the floor, having tripped and fall- 
_ while getting wood for domestic 
rposes. A perfect scene of ruin met 
r eyes; for in his fall Mr. Pickwick 
d plunged his head and shoulders 
-o a tub of water, upset a keg of soft 
ap upon his manly form, and torn 
s garments badly. On being re- 
yved from this perilous situation, it 
is discovered that he had suffered 
injury but several bruises; and, we 
2 happy to add, is now doing he 
} D. 


i 


THE PUBLIC BEREAVENENT. 


Snowball Pat Paw. 
ovely and beloved cat was the pet 
f a large circle of warm and ad- 
tiring friends; for her beauty at- 
‘acted all eyes, her graces and 
irtues endeared her to all hearts, 
ad her loss is deeply felt by the 


‘ed; and we relinquish all hope, 
2 a black ribbon to her basket, set 
side her dish, and weep for her as 
1e lost to us forever. 


ees 


. sympathizing friend sends the fol- 
ing gem: — 


A LAMENT 


FOR S. B. PAT PAW. 


—— 


mourn the loss of our little pet, 
nd sigh o’er her hapless fate, 
never more by the fire she'll sit, 
or play by the old green gate. 


little grave where her infant sleeps 
neath the chestnut tree; 
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But o’er her grave we may not weep, 
We know not where it may be. 


Her empty bed, her idle ball, 
Will never see her more; 
No gentle tap, no loving purr 

Is heard at the parlor-door. 


Another cat comes after her mice, 
A cat with a dirty face; 
But ane 808s not hunt as our darling 
id, 
Nor play with her airy grace. 


Her stealthy paws tread the very hall 
Where Snowball used to play, 

But she only spits at the dogs our pet 
So gallantly drove away. 


She is useful and mild, and does her 
best, 
But she is not fair to see; 
And we cannot give her your place, 


dear, 
Nor worship her as we worshtfp 
thee. 
A. S. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Miss OrantHy BtuccAce, the ac- 
complished Strong-Minded Lecturer, 
will deliver her famous Lecture on 
“WoMAN AND Her Position,” at 
Pickwick Hall, next Saturday Evening, 
after the usual performances. 


A WEEKLY MEETING will be held at 
Kitchen Place, to teach young ladies 
how to cook. Hannah Brown will pre- 
side; and all are invited to attend. 


Tue Dustpan Society will meet on 
Wednesday next, and parade in the 
upper story of the Club House. All 
members to appear in uniform and 
shoulder their brooms at nine pre- 
cisely. 


Mrs. Beto Bouncer will open her 
new assortment of Doll’s Millinery 
next week. The latest Paris Fashions 
have arrived, and orders are respect- 
fully solicited, 
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A New Pray will appear at the | at breakfast. A. S. is requested not: 
Barnville Theatre, in the course of a | whistle in the street. T. T., plea, 
few weeks, which will surpass any- | don’t forget Amy’s napkin. N. )\ 
thing ever seen on the American stage. | must not fret because his dress has n 
“THe GREEK SLAVE, or Constantine | nine tucks. 
the Avenger,” is the name of this 


thrilling drama! ! ! ai roe ene 
PAE Neat 4S Sa WEEKLY REPORT. 
HINTS. Meg — Good. 
Jo— Bad. 
LE STG did n't use so much soap on Beth — Very good. 
his hands, he would n’t always be late Amy — Middling. 


As the President finished reading the paper (which I beg leave 
assure my readers is a bona fide copy of one written by bona fide gir 
once upon a time), a round of applause followed, and then Mr. Snot 
grass rose to make a proposition. 

“Mr. President and gentlemen,” he began, assuming a parliamentas 
attitude and tone, “I wish to propose the admission of a new membe 
— one who highly deserves the honor, would be deeply grateful for i 
and would add immensely to the spirit of the club, the literary value ¢ 
the paper, and be no end jolly and nice. I propose Mr. Theodo: 
Laurence as an honorary member of the P. C. Come now, ' hav 
him.” 

Jo’s sudden change of tone made the girls laugh ; but all looke 
rather anxious, and no one said a word, as Snodgrass took his seat. 

“We'll put it to vote,” said the President. “All in favor of th 
motion please to manifest it by saying ‘ Ay.’” 

A loud response from Snodgrass, followed, to everybody’s surpris 
by a timid one from Beth. 

“Contrary minded say ‘ No.’ 

Meg and Amy were contrary minded ; and Mr. Winkle rose to sa 
with great elegance, “We don’t wish any boys ; they only joke at 
bounce about. This is a ladies’ club, and we wish to be private at 
proper.” 

“Tm afraid he’ll laugh at our paper, and make fun of us af 
ward,” observed Pickwick, pulling the little curl on her forehead, | 
she always did when doubtful. 

Up rose Snodgrass, very much in earnest. “Sir, I give you n 
word as a gentleman, Laurie won’t do anything of the sort. He li 
to write, and he’ll give a tone to our contributions, and keep us fro 
being sentimental, don’t you see ? We can do so little for him, and. 
does so much for us, I think the least we can do is to offer bitin ap. 
here, and make him welcome if he comes.” 
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This artful allusion to benefits conferred brought Tupman to his 
t, looking as if he had quite made up his nind. 
“Yes, we ought to do it, even if we are afraid. I say he may come, 
1 his grandpa, too, if he likes.” 
This spirited burst from Beth electrified the club, and Jo left her seat 
shake hands approvingly. ‘“ Now then, vote again. Everybody re- 
mber it’s our Laurie, and say ‘ Ay!’ ” cried Snodgrass excitedly. 
“Ay !ay ! ay !” replied three voices at once. 
“God! Bless you! Now, as there’s nothing like ‘ taking time by the 
Jock, as Winkle characteristically observes, allow me to present the 
y member;” and, to the dismay of the rest of the club, Jo threw 
mn the door of the closet, and displayed Laurie sitting on a rag-bag, 
shed and twingling with suppressed laughter. 
“You rogue! you traitor! Jo, how could you?” osied the three 
is, as Snodgrass led her friend triumphantly forth; and, producing 
ha chair and a badge, installed him in a jiffy. 
“The coolness of you two rascals is amazing,” began Mr. Pick- 
, trying to get up an awful frown, and only succeeding in produc- 
an amiable smile. But the new member was equal to the occasion; 
, Tising, with a grateful salutation to the Chair, said, in the most en- 
‘ing manner, “ Mr. President and ladies,— I beg pardon, gentlemen, 
allow me to introduce myself as Sam Weller, the very humble ser- 
it of the club.” 
“Good! good!” cried Jo, pounding with the handle of the old 
‘ming-pan on which she leaned. 
“My faithful friend and noble patron,” continued Laurie, with a 
ye of the hand, “ who has so flatteringly presented me, is not to be 
ned for the base stratagem of to-night. I planned it, and she fay 
e in after lots of teasing.” 
“Come now, don’t lay it all on yourself ; you know I proposed the 
board,” broke in Snodgrass, who was enjoying the joke amazingly. 
“Never you mind what she says. I’m the wretch that did it, sir,” 
| the new member, with a Welleresque nod to Mr. Pickwick. ‘“ But 
fimy honor, I never will do so again, and henceforth dewote myself 
@he interest of this immortal club.” 
)“ Hear! hear!” cried Jo, clashing the lid of the warming-pan like 
mmbal. 
=“ Go on, go on!” added Winkle and Tupman, while the President 
ed benignly. 
“I merely wish to say, that as a slight token of my gratitude for 
honor done me, and as a means of promoting friendly relations 
en adjoining nations, I have set up a post-office in the hedge in 
lower corner of the garden; a fine, spacious building, with padlocks 
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on the doors, and every convenience for the mails, — also the femai 
if I may be allowed the expression. It’s the old martin-house; 
I’ve stopped up the door, and made the roof open, so it will hold, 
sorts of things, and save our valuable time. Letters, manuscrij 
books, and bundles can be passed in there; and, as each nation ha 
key, it will be uncommonly nice, I fancy. Allow me to present the c 
key; and, with many thanks for your favor, take my seat.” 

Great applause as Mr. Weller deposited a little key on the table, ¢ 
subsided ; the warming-pan clashed and waved wildly, and it was so; 
time before order could be restored. A long discussion followed, < 
every one came out surprising, for every one did her best; so it was, 
unusually lively meeting, and did not adjourn till a late hour, wher 
broke up with three shrill cheers for the new member. No one e 
regretted the admittance of Sam Weller, for a more devoted, well-) 
haved, and jovial member no club could have. He certainly did ¢ 
“spirit” to the meetings, and “a tone” to the paper; for his oratic 
convulsed his hearers, and his contributions were excellent, being 1 
triotic, classical, comical, or dramatic, but never sentimental. Jo | 
garded them as worthy of Bacon, Milton, or Shakespeare; and 
modelled her own works with good effect, she thought. 

The P. O. was a capital little institution, and flourished ail 
fully, for nearly as many queer things passed through it as through 1 
real office. Tragedies and cravats, poetry and pickles, garden-seeds a 
long letters, music and gingerbread, rubbers, invitations, scoldings a 
puppies. The old gentleman liked the fun, and amused himself by sex 
ing odd bundles, mysterious messages, and funny telegrams; and | 
gardener, who was smitten with Hannah’s charms, actually sent a lo 
letter to Jo’s care. How they laughed when the secret came out, ney 
dreaming how many love-letters that little post-office would hold in 
years to come! 


CHAPTER XI. 
EXPERIMENTS. 


HE first of June! The Kings are off to the seashore to-morrt 
and I’m free. Three months’ vacation,— how I shall enjoy it 
exclaimed Meg, coming home one warm day to find Jo laid upon 
sofa in an unusual state of exhaustion, while Beth took off her du: 
boots, and Amy made lemonade for the refreshment of the whole par 
“Aunt March went to-day, for which, oh, be joyful!” said | 

ki 
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li was mortally afraid she ’d ask me to go with her; if she had, I should 
ive felt as if I ought to do it; but Plumfield is about as gay as a 
‘urchyard, you know, and I’d rather be excused. We had a flurry 
Mtting the old lady off, and I had a fright every time she spoke to me, 
&r I was in such a hurry to be through that I was uncommonly helpful 
Id sweet, and feared she’d find it impossible to part from me. I 
aked till she was fairly in the carriage, and had a final fright, for, as 
a drove off, she popped out her head, saying, ‘ Josyphine, won’t 
tu— ?’ JI didn’t hear any more, for I basely turned and fled; I did 
atually run, and whisked round the corner, where I felt safe.” 

’ “Poor old Jo! she came in looking as if bears were after her,” 
tid Beth, as she cuddled her sister’s feet with a motherly air. 

» “ Aunt March is a regular samphire, is she not ?”’ observed Amy, 
‘sting her mixture critically. 

% “ She means vampire, not sea-weed; but it does n’t matter; it’s too 
arm to be particular about one’s parts of speech,” murmured Jo. 

i “ What shall you do all your vacation ?” asked Amy, changing the 
ject, with tact. 

“T shall lie abed late, and do nothing,” replied Meg, from the depths 
the rocking-chair. “I’ve been routed up early all winter, and had 
spend my days working for other people; so now I’m going to rest 
d revel to my heart’s content.” 

“No,” said Jo; “that dozy way would n’t suit me. I’ve laid ina 
p of books, and I’m going to improve my shining hours reading on 
7 perch in the old apple tree, when I’m not having 1— ” 

“Don’t say ‘larks !’” implored Amy, as a return snub for the 
sjamphire ” correction. 

7 “I?ll say ‘ nightingales,’ then, with Laurie; that’s proper and ap- 
opriate, since he’s a warbler.” 

“Don’t let us do any lessons, Beth, for a while, but play all the 
ne, and rest, as the girls mean to,” proposed Amy. 

“Well, I will, if mother doesn’t mind. I want to learn some new 
ags, and my children need fitting up for the summer; they are dread- 
lly out of order, and really suffering for clothes.” 

_“ May we, mother?” asked Meg, turning to Mrs. March, who sat 
wing, in what they called ‘‘ Marmee’s corner.” 

_“ You may try your experiment for a week, and see how you like it. 
think by Saturday night you will find that all play and no work is as 
d as all work and no play.” 

“Oh, dear, no! it will be delicious, I’m sure,” said Meg compla- 
atly. 

“T now propose a toast, as my ‘ friend and pardner, Sairy Gamp,’ 
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says. Fun forever, and no grubbing !” 
as the lemonade went round. 

They all drank it merrily, and began the experiment by loungi 
for the rest of the day. Next morning, Meg did not appear till t 
o’clock; her solitary breakfast did not taste nice, and the room seem 
lonely and untidy; for Jo had not filled the vases, Beth had not duste 
and Amy’s books lay scattered about. Nothing was neat and pleasa 
but “ Marmee’s corner,” which looked as usual; and there Meg sat, 
“rest and read,” which meant yawn, and imagine what pretty sumrr 
dresses she would get with her salary. Jo spent the morning on t 
river, with Laurie, and the afternoon reading and crying over “ T 
Wide, Wide World,” up in the apple-tree. Beth began by rummagi 
everything out of the big closet, where her family resided; but, getti 
tired before half done, she left her establishment topsy-turvy, a 
went to her music, rejoicing that she had no dishes to wash. Amy 
ranged her bower, put on her best white frock, smoothed her curls, a 
sat down to draw, under the honeysuckles, hoping some one would s 
and inquire who the young artist was. As no one appeared but an i 
quisitive daddy-long-legs, who examined her work with interest, s 
went to walk, got caught in a shower, and came home dripping. | 

At tea-time they compared notes, and all agreed that it had beef 
delightful, though unusually long day. Meg, who went shopping 
the afternoon, ses got a “ sweet blue muslin,” had discovered, after s 
had cut the breadths off, that it would n’t wash, which mishap made h 
slightly cross. Jo had burnt the skin off her nose boating, and got 
raging headache by reading too long. Beth was worried by the co 
fusion of her closet, and the difficulty of learning three or four songs 
once; and Amy deeply regretted the damage done her frock, for K 
Brown’s party was to be the next day; and now, like Flora McFlit 
sey, she had “ nothing to wear.” But these were mere trifles; and thi 
assured their mother that the experiment was working finely. S) 
smiled, said nothing, and, with Hannah’s help, did their neglected wor 
keeping home pleasant, and the domestic machinery running smoothl 
It was astonishing what a peculiar and uncomfortable state of thi 
was produced by the “ resting and revelling” process. The days ke 
getting longer and longer; the weather was unusually variable, and: 
were tempers; an unsettled feeling possessed every one, and Sat 
found plenty of mischief for the idle hands to do. As the height . 
luxury, Meg put out some of her sewing, and then found time han 
heavily that she fell to snipping and spoiling her clothes, in her 
tempts to furnish them up a la Moffat. Jo read till her eyes gave 
and she was sick of books; got so fidgety that even good-natured La 
had a quarrel with her, and so reduced in spirits that she despera 


cried Jo, rising, glass in har 
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ished she had gone with Aunt March. Beth got on pretty well, for 

e was constantly forgetting that it was to be all play, and no work, 
.d fell back into her old ways now and then; but something in the air 
fected her, and, more than once, her tranquillity was much disturbed; 
, much so, that, on one occasion, she actually shook poor dear Joanna, 
sd told her she was “a fright.” Amy fared worst of all, for her re- 
yurces were small; and when her sisters left her to amuse and care for 
irself, she soon found that accomplished and important little self a 
eat burden. She didn’t like dolls, fairy-tales were childish, and one 
uld n’t draw all the time; tea-parties did n’t amount to much, neither — 
1 picnics, unless very well conducted. “If one could have a fine house, 
ll of nice girls, or go travelling, the summer would be delightful; but 
stay at home with three selfish sisters and a grown-up boy was enough 
try the patience of a Boaz,” complained Miss Malaprop, after sev- 
al days devoted to pleasure, fretting, and ennui. 

No one would own that they were tired of the experiment; but, by 
iday night, each acknowledged to herself that she was glad the week 
ss nearly done. Hoping to impress the lesson more deeply, Mrs. 
rch, who had a good deal of humor, resolved to finish off the trial 
‘an appropriate manner; so she gave Hannah a holiday, and let the 
Is enjoy the full effect of the play system. 

} When they got up on Saturday morning, there was no fire in the 
en, no breakfast in the dining-room, and no mother anywhere to 
seen. 

“Mercy on us! what has happened?” cried Jo, staring about her 
dismay. 

Meg ran upstairs, and soon came back again, looking relieved, but. 
@her bewildered, and a little ashamed. 

“Mother isn’t sick, only very tired, and she says she 1s going te 
y quietly in her room all day, and let us do the best we can. It’s 
ery-queer thing for her to do, she doesn’t act a bit like herself; 
#: she says it has been a hard week for her, so we must n’t grumble, 
take care of ourselves.” 

@ “ That ’s easy enough, and I like the idea; I’m aching for some- 

| if to do—that is, some new amusement, you know,” added Jo 

ckly. 

In fact it was an immense relief to them all to have a little work, 

#\ they took hold with a will, but soon realized the truth of Hannah’s 

Ming, “ Housekeeping ain’t no joke.” There was plenty of food in 

@ larder, and, while Beth and Amy set the table, Meg and Jo got 
akfast, wondering, as they did so, why servants ever talked about 

d work. 

“T shall take some up to mother, though she said we were not to 
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think of her, for she’d take care of herself,” said Meg, who preside 
and felt quite matronly behind the teapot. | 

So a tray was fitted out before any one began, and taken up, wi 
the cook’s compliments. The boiled tea was very bitter, the omelet 
scorched, and the biscuits speckled with saleratus; but Mrs. Mare 
received her repast with thanks, and laughed heartily over it after |} 
was gone. 

“Poor little souls, they will have a hard time, I’m afraid; but the 
won't suffer, and it will do them good,” she said, producing the mo; 
palatable viands with which she had provided herself, and disposing ¢ 
the bad breakfast, so that their feelings might not be hurt,— a mother, 
little deception, for which they were grateful. : 

Many were the complaints below, and great the chagrin of tl 
head cook at her failures. ‘“ Never mind, I ’ll get the dinner, and 1 
servant; you be mistress, keep your hands nice, see company, and giv 
orders,” said Jo, who knew still less than Meg about culinary affairs. | 

This obliging offer was gladly accepted; and Margaret retired to tt 
parlor, which she hastily put in order by whisking the litter under thf 
sofa, and shutting the blinds, to save the trouble of dusting. Jo, wit 
perfect faith in her own powers, and a friendly desire to make up tt 
quarrel, immediately put a note in the office, inviting Laurie to dinne 

“ You ’d better see what you have got before you think of havir 
company,” said Meg, when informed of the hospitable but rash act. 

“Oh, there’s corned beef and plenty of potatoes; and I shall gi 
some asparagus, and a lobster, ‘ for a relish,’ as Hannah says. We: 
have lettuce, and make a salad. I don’t know how, but the book tell 
I ll have blanc-mange and strawberries for dessert; and coffee, to’ 
if you want to be elegant.” | 

“ Don’t try too many messes, Jo, for you can’t make anything bi 
gingerbread and molasses candy, fit to eat. I wash my hands of tl} 
dinner-party ; and, since you have asked Laurie on your own respo 
sipility, you may just take care of him.” 

“T don’t want you to do anything but be civil to him, and help 
the pudding. You'll give me your advice if I get in a muddle, won 
you?” asked Jo, rather hurt. 

“Ves; but I don’t know much, except about bread, and a fe 
trifles. You had better ask mother’s leave before you order anything, 
returned Meg prudently. 

“ Of course I shall; I’m not a fool,” and Jo went off in a huff; 
the doubts expressed of her powers. 

“ Get what you like, and don’t disturb me; I’m going out to di 
and can’t worry about things at home,” said Mrs. March, when Jo spt 
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% her. “I never enjoyed housekeeping, and I’m going to take a va- 
ation to-day, and read, write, go visiting, and amuse myself.” 
* The unusual spectacle of her busy mother rocking comfortably, and 
feading, early in the morning, made Jo feel as if some natural phenome- 
ton had occurred; for an eclipse, an earthquake, or a volcanic eruption 
vould hardly have seemed stranger. 
“Everything is out of sorts, somehow,” she said to herself, going 
fown-stairs. “There’s Beth crying; that’s a sure sign that some- 
ing is wrong with this family. If Amy is bothering, I ’il shake her.” 
Feeling very much out of sorts herself, Jo hurried into the parlor to 
d Beth sobbing over Pip, the canary, who lay dead in the cage, with 
is little claws pathetically extended, as if imploring the food for want 
af which he had died. 
+ “It’s all my fault—HI forgot him— there isn’t a seed or a drop 
ft. O Pip! O Pip! how could I be so cruel to you?” cried Beth, 
king the poor thing in her hands, and trying to restore him. 
+ Jo peeped into his half-open eye, felt his little heart, and finding 
im stiff and cold, shook her head, and offered her domino-box for a 
»ffin. 
* ‘ Put him in the oven, and maybe he will get warm and revive,” 
mid Amy hopefully. 
* “He’s been starved, and he sha’n’t be baked, now he’s dead. Ill 
ake him a shroud, and he shall be buried in the garden; and I ’ll never 
@ve another bird, never, my Pip! for I am too bad to own one,” 
#urmured Beth, sitting on the floor with her pet folded in her hands. 
“The funeral shall be this afternoon, and we will all go. Now, 
n't cry, Bethy; it’s a pity, but nothing goes right this week, and 
ip has had the worst of the experiment. Make the shroud, and lay 
§m in my box; and, after the dinner-party, we’ll have a nice little 
ineral,” said Jo, beginning to feel as if she had undertaken a good 
Jeal. 
‘| Leaving the others to console Beth, she departed to the kitchen, 
hich was in a most discouraging state of confusion. Putting on a 
‘Bg apron, she fell to work, and got the dishes piled up ready for wash- 
g, when she discovered that the fire was out. 
| “Here’s a sweet prospect !” muttered Jo, slamming the stove-door 
‘en, and poking vigorously among the cinders. 
Having rekindled the fire, she thought she would go to market while 
= water heated. The walk revived her spirits; and, flattering herself 
at she had made good bargains, she trudged home again, after buying 
very young lobster, some very old asparagus, and two boxes of acid 
Wrawberries. By the time she got cleared up, the dinner arrived, and 


e stove was red-hot. Hannah had left a pan of bread to rise, Meg 


’ 
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had worked it up early, set it on the hearth for a second rising, an, 
forgotten it. Meg was entertaining Sallie Gardiner in the parlor, whe 
the door flew open, and a floury, crocky, flushed, and dishevelled figut 
appeared, demanding tartly,— 
“T say, isn’t bread ‘ riz’ enough when it runs over the pans?” . 
Sallie began to laugh; but Meg nodded, and lifted her eyebrows ¢ 
high as they would go, which caused the apparition to vanish, and pt, 
the sour bread into the oven without further delay. Mrs. March wer, 
out, after peeping here and there to see how matters went, also sayin 
a word of comfort to Beth, who sat making a winding-sheet, while tk 
dear departed lay in state in the domino-box. A strange sense of help, 
lessness fell upon the girls as the gray bonnet vanished round the co: 
ner; and despair seized them, when, a few minutes later, Miss Crocke 
appeared, and said she’d come to dinner. Now, this lady was a thi 
yellow spinster, with a sharp nose and inquisitive eyes, who saw ever? 
thing, and gossiped about all she saw. They disliked her, but had beeg 
taught to be kind to her, simply because she was old and poor, ar} 
had few friends. So Meg gave her the easy-chair, and tried to ente 
tain her, while she asked questions, criticised everything, and to, 
stories of the people whom she knew. 
Language cannot describe the anxieties, experiences, and exertiot 
which Jo underwent that morning; and the dinner she served up bi 
came a standing joke. Fearing to ask any more advice, she did her be 
alone, and discovered that something more than energy and good-w 
is necessary to make a cook. She boiled the asparagus for an hou 
and was grieved to find the heads cooked off and the stalks hard 
than ever. The bread burnt black; for the salad-dressing so aggravatef, 
her, that she let everything else go till she had convinced herself th 
she could not make it fit to eat. The lobster was a scarlet mystery ‘ 
her, but she hammered and poked, till it was unshelled, and its meag}: 
proportions concealed in a grove of lettuce-leaves. The potatoes had 
be hurried, not to keep the asparagus waiting, and were not done at lash, 
The blanc-mange was lumpy, and the strawberries not as ripe as thiff 
looked, having been skilfully ‘“‘ deaconed.” 
“ Well, they can eat beef, and bread and butter, if they are hungr 
only it’s mortifying to have to spend your whole morning for nothing 
thought Jo, as she rang the bell half an hour later than usual, and stoo 
hot, tired, and dispirited, surveying the feast spread for Laurie, accu 
tomed to all sorts of elegance, and Miss Crocker, whose curious ey 
would mark all failures, and whose tattling tongue would report 
far and wide. ' 
Poor Jo would gladly have gone under the table, as one thing aft 
another was tasted and left; while Amy giggled, Meg looked distres 
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tiss Crocker pursed up her lips, and Laurie talked and laughed with 
* his might, to give a cheerful tone to the festive scene. Jo’s one 
‘ong point was the fruit, for she had sugared it well, and had a pitcher 
rich cream to eat with it. Her hot cheeks cooled a trifle, and she 
2w a long breath, as the pretty glass plates went round, and every one 
4ked graciously at the little rosy islands floating in a sea of cream. 
Sss Crocker tasted first, made a wry face, and drank some water 
4stily. Jo, who had refused, thinking there might not be enough, for 
ky dwindled sadly after the picking over, glanced at Laurie, but he 
4s eating away manfully, though there was a slight pucker about his 
uth, and he kept his eye fixed on his plate. Amy, who was fond of 
ficate fare, took a heaping spoonful, choked, hid her face in her nap- 
®, and left the table precipitately. 7 
#“ Oh, what is it ?” exclaimed Jo, trembling. 
) “ Salt instead of sugar, and the cream is sour,” replied Meg, witha 
fgic gesture. 
* Jo uttered a groan, and fell back in her chair; remembering that she 
41 given a last hasty powdering to the berries out of one of the two 
#kes on the kitchen table, and had neglected to put the milk in the 
rigerator. She turned scarlet, and was on the verge of crying, when 
» met Laurie’s eyes, which would look merry in spite of his heroic 
Horts; the comical side of the affair suddenly struck her, and she 
#gzhed till the tears ran down her cheeks. So did every one else, 
fn “ Croaker,” as the girls called the old lady; and the unfortunate 
#ner ended gayly, with bread and butter, olives and fun. 
+ “I haven’t strength of mind enough to clear up now, so we will 
#er ourselves with a funeral,” said Jo, as they rose; and Miss Crocker 
fde ready to go, being eager to tell the new story at another friend’s 
ner-table. 
# They did sober themselves, for Beth’s sake; Laurie dug a grave un- 
the ferns in the grove, little Pip was laid in, with many tears, by 
# tender-hearted mistress, and covered with moss, while a wreath of 
@lets and chickweed was hung on the stone which bore his epitaph, 
posed by Jo, while she struggled with the dinner : — 


“Here lies Pip March, 
Who died the 7th of June; 

Loved and lamented sore, 
And not forgotten soon.” 


At the conclusion of the ceremonies, Beth retired to her room, over 
1e with emotion and lobster; but there was no place of repose, for 
beds were not made, and she found her grief much assuaged by 
iting up pillows and putting things in order. Meg helped Jo clear 
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away the remains of the feast, which took half the afternoon, and 1 
them so tired that they agreed to be contented with tea and toast | 
supper. Laurie took Amy to drive, which was a deed of charity, 
the sour cream seemed to have had a bad effect upon her temper. M 
March came home to find the three older girls hard at work in © 
middle of the afternoon; and a glance at the closet gave her an idea 
the success of one part of the experiment. 
Before the housewives could rest, several people called, and th 
was a scramble to get ready to see them; then tea must be got, errar 
done; and one or two necessary bits of sewing neglected till the | 
minute. As twilight fell, dewy and still, one by one they gathered 
the porch where the June roses were budding beautifully, and ez 
groaned or sighed as she sat down, as if tired or troubled. 
“What a dreadful day this has been !” begun Jo, usually the fi} 
to speak. 
* It has seemed shorter than usual, but so uncomfortable,” said M 
“Not a bit like home,” added Amy. : 
“Tt can’t seem so without Marmee and little Pip,” sighed Be 
glancing, with full eyes, at the empty cage above her head. | 
“ Here’s mother, dear, and you shall have another bird to-morre 
if you want it.” 
As she spoke, Mrs. March came and took her place among the 
looking as if her holiday had not been much pleasanter than theirs: 
“Are you satisfied with your experiment, girls, or do you we 
another week of it ?”’ she asked, as Beth nestled up to her, and 1 
rest turned toward her with brightening faces, as flowers turn towa 
the sun. 
“T don’t !” cried Jo decidedly. 
“ Nor I,” echoed the others. | 
“You think, then, that it is better to have a few duties, and tiv 
little for others, do you ?” | 
“ Lounging and larking doesn’t pay,” observed Jo, shaking f 
head. “I’m tired of it, and mean to go to work at something rig 
off.” 
“ Suppose you learn plain cooking; that’s a useful accomplishme: 
which no woman should be without,” said Mrs. March, laughing i 
audibly at the recollection of Jo’s dinner-party; for she had met M. 
Crocker, and heard her account of it. 
“Mother, did you go away and let everything be, just to see he 
we ’d get on ?”’ cried Meg, who had had suspicions all day. 2: 
“Yes; I wanted you to see how the comfort of all depends on 
doing her share faithfully. While Hannah and I did your work, } 
got on pretty well, though I don’t think you were very y MepPy 
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niable; so I thought, as a little lesson, I would show you what happens 
jnen every one thinks only of herself. Don’t you feel that it is pleas- 
ater to help one another, to have daily duties which make leisure sweet 
;hen it comes, and to bear and forbear, that home may be comfortable 
ud lovely to us all ?” 
| “We do, mother, we do !”’ cried the girls. 
“Then let me advise you to take up your little burdens again; for 
jough they seem heavy sometimes, they are good for us, and lighten 
| we learn to carry them. Work is wholesome, and there is plenty 
)r every one; it keeps us from ennui and mischief, is good for health 
id spirits, and gives us a sense of power and independence better than 
joney or fashion.” 
“We ’ll work like bees, and love it too; see if we don’t!” said Jo. 
[ ’Il learn plain cooking for my holiday task; and the next dinner-party 
ve shall be a success.” 
| “T’ll make the set of shirts for father, instead of letting you do it, 
larmee. I can and I will, though I’m not fond of sewing; that will 
: better than fussing over my own things, which are plenty nice enough 
they are,” said Meg. 
_“T?ll do my lessons every day, and not spend so much time with 
y music and dolls. I am a stupid thing, and ought to be studying, not 
aying,” was Beth’s resolution; while Amy followed their example 
f heroically declaring, “I shall learn to make buttonholes, and attend 
i my parts of speech.” 
“Very good! then I am quite satisfied with the experiment, and 
ncy that we shall not have to repeat it; only don’t go to the other 
treme, and delve like slaves. Have regular hours for work and play; 
ake each day both useful and pleasant, and prove that you understand 
le worth of time by employing it well. Then youth will be delightful, 
1 age will bring few regrets, and life become a beautiful success, in 
ite of poverty.” : 
“We ’ll remember, mother !” and they did. 
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ETH was post-mistress, for, being most at home, she could attend 
to it regularly, and dearly liked the daily task of unlocking the little 
or and distributing the mail. One July day she came in with her 
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hands full, and went about the house leaving letters and parcels, | 
the penny post. | | 

“Here’s your posy, mother ! Laurie never forgets that,” she s'ff 
putting the fresh nosegay in the vase that stood in “ Marmee’s corn 
and was kept supplied by the affectionate boy. | 

“Miss Meg March, one letter and a glove,” continued Beth, de} 
ing the articles to her sister, who sat near her mother, stitching wr'if 
» nds. 

“Why, I left a pair over there, and here is only one,” said M# 

oking at the gray cotton glove. 

“ Did n’t you drop the other in the garden ?” 

“No, I’m sure I did n't; for there was only one in the office.” | 

“1 hate to have odd gloves ! Never mind, the other may be fou! 
My letter is only a translation of the German song I wanted; I thi 
Mr. Brooke did it, for this is n’t Laurie’s writing.” | 

Mrs. March glanced at Meg, who was looking very pretty in | 
gingham morning-gown, with the little curls blowing about her fo 
head, and very womanly, as she sat sewing at her little work-table, { 
of tidy white rolls; so unconscious of the thought in her mother’s m} 
as she sewed and sung, while her fingers flew, and her thoughts w! 
busied with girlish fancies as innocent and fresh as the pansies in ! 
belt, that Mrs. March smiled, and was satisfied. 

“Two letters for Doctor Jo, a book, and a funny old hat, wit 
covered the whole post-office, stuck outside,” said Beth, laughing, 
she went into the study, where Jo sat writing. 

“What a sly fellow Laurie is! I said I wished bigger hats wi 
the fashion, because I burn my face every hot day. He said, ‘ Why mi| 
the fashion? Wear a big hat, and be comfortable!’ I said I wot! 
if I had one, and he has sent me this, to try me. Ill wear it, for ft 
and show him I don’t care for the fashion;”’ and, hanging the antiq 
broad-brim on a bust of Plato, Jo read her letters. 

One from her mother made her cheeks glow and her eyes fill, fj 
it said to her,— | 


"My DEAR: 

“T write a little word to tell you with how much satisfaction 
watch your efforts-to control your temper. You say nothing abc 
your trials, failures, or successes, and think, perhaps, that no one sé 
them but the Friend whose help you daily ask, if 1 may trust the we 
worn cover of your guide-book. J, too, have seen them all, and heart 
believe in the sincerity of your resolution, since it begins to bear fm 
Go on, dear, patiently and bravely, and always believe that no 0. 
sympathizes more tenderly with you than your loving Moral 
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) “That does me good! that’s worth millions of money and pecks of 
raise. O Marmee, I dotry ! I will keep on trying, and not get tired, 
gince I have you to help me.” 
» Laying her head on her arms, Jo wet her little romance with a few 
,appy tears, for she had thought that no one saw and appreciated her 
jfforts to be good; and this assurance was doubly precious, doubly 
“ncouraging, because unexpected, and from the person whose com- 
jendation she most valued. Feeling stronger than ever to meet and 
yubdue her Apollyon, she pinned the note inside her frock, as a shield 
nd a reminder, lest she be taken unaware, and proceeded to open her 
‘ther letter, quite ready for either good or bad news. Ina big, dashing 
sand, Laurie wrote,— 
n “ DEAR Jo, 
+i What ho ! 
ome English girls and boys are coming to see me to-morrow and I want 
“2 have a jolly time. If it’s fine, 1’m going to pitch my tent in Long- 
‘eadow, and row up the whole crew to lunch and croquet,— have a 
-ire, make messes, gypsy fashion, and all sorts of larks. They are nice 
»eople, and like such things. Brooke will go, to keep us boys steady, 
md Kate Vaughn will play propriety for the girls. I want you all to 
‘ome; can’t let Beth off, at any price, and nobody shall worry her. 
Jon’t bother about rations— I'll see to that, and everything else,— only 
0 come, there ’s a good fellow ! 


| “Tn a tearing hurry, 
Yours ever, LAURIE.” 

“Here’s richness !” cried Jo, flying in to tell the news to Meg. 
_ “Of course we can go, mother? it will be such a help to Laurie, for 
can row, and Meg see to the lunch, and the children be useful in somé 
mn 
“T hope the Vaughns are not fine, grown-up people. Do you know 
nything about them, Jo?” asked Meg. 

“Only that there are four of them. Kate is older than you, Fred 
snd Frank (twins) about my age, and a little girl (Grace), who is nine 
ten. Laurie knew them abroad, and liked the boys; I fancied, from 
he way he primmed up his mouth in speaking of her, that he did n’t 
ire Kate much.” 

“T’m so glad my French print is clean; it’s just the thing, and so 
oming!” observed Meg complacently. “Have you anything de- 
nt, Jo?” 

“Scarlet and gray boating suit, good enough for me. I shall row 
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and tramp about, so I don’t want any starch to think of. You ’ll comi}, 
Betty?” | 

“Tf you won't let any of the boys talk to me.” 

“ Not a boy!” 

“T like to please Laurie; and I’m not afraid of Mr. Brooke, he , 
so kind; but I don’t want to play, or sing, or say anything. I ’ll wong 
hard, and not trouble any one; and you ’ll take care of me, Jo, so I’ 
go.” 

“That ’s my good girl; you do try to fight off your shyness, and | 
love you for it. Fighting faults isn’t easy, as I know; and a cheer 
word kind of gives a lift. Thank you, mother,” and Jo gave the thi 


back the rosy roundness of her youth. ry 

“TI had a box of chocolate drops, and the picture I wanted to copy, 
said Amy, showing her mail. § 

“ And I got a note from Mr. Laurence, asking me to come over arf 
play to him to-night, before the lamps are lighted, and I shall go,” adde 
Beth, whose friendship with the old gentleman prospered finely. 

“ Now let’s fly round, and do double duty to-day, so that we ca 
play to-morrow with free minds,” said Jo, preparing to replace her pe 
with a broom. 

When the sun peeped into the girls’ room early next morning, 1 
promise them a fine day, he saw a comical sight. Each had made such 
preparation for the féte as seemed necessary and proper. Meg had af 
extra row of little curl-papers across her forehead, Jo had copious: 
anointed her afflicted face with cold cream, Beth had taken Joanna i} 
bed with her to atone for the approaching separation, and Amy hai} 
capped the climax by putting a clothes-pin on her nose, to uplift 
offending feature. It was one of the kind artists use to hold the papel} 
on their drawing-boards, therefore quite appropriate and effective fd 
the purpose to which it was now put. This funny spectacle appearef 
to amuse the sun, for he burst out with such radiance that Jo woke uw 
and roused all her sisters by a hearty laugh at Amy’s ornament. 

Sunshine and laughter were good omens for a pleasure party, ari 
soon a lively bustle began in both houses. Beth, who was ready firs 
kept reporting what went on next door, and enlivened her sister} 
toilets by frequent telegrams from the window. 

“ There goes the man with the tent! I see Mrs. Barker doing uy 
the lunch in a hamper and a great basket. Now Mr. Laurence is lookit 
up at the sky, and the weathercock ; I wish he would go, too. There} 
Laurie, looking like a sailor,— nice boy! Oh, mercy me! here’s a cai 
riage full of people —a tall lady, a little girl, and two dreadful boy 
One is lame; poor thing, he’s got a crutch. Laurie did n’t tell us tha 
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fe quick, girls! it’s getting late. Why, there is Ned Moffat, I do 
clare. Look, Meg, isn’t that the man who bowed to you one day, 
hen we were shopping ?”’ 

“So it is. How queer that he should come. I thought he was at the 
fountains. There is Sallie; I’m glad she got back in time. Am I all 
icht, Jo ?” cried Meg, in a flutter. 
| “A regular daisy. Hold up your dress and put your hat straight; 
looks sentimental tipped that way, and will fly off at the first puff. 
iow, then, come on! ” 
| “O Jo, you are not going to wear that awful hat? It’s too absurd ! 
iou shall not make a guy of yourself,’ remonstrated Meg, as Jo tied 
bwn, with a red ribbon, the broad-brimmed, old-fashioned Leghorn 
aurie had sent for a joke. 
| “T just will, though, for it’s capital,— so shady, light, and big. It 
ill make fun; and I don’t mind being a guy if I’m comfortable.” 
ith that Jo marched straight away, and the rest followed,— a bright 
ttle band of sisters, all looking their best, in summer suits, with happy 
ces under the jaunty hat-brims. 

4 Laurie ran to meet, and present them to his friends, in the most cor- 
falmanner. The lawn was the reception-room, and for several minutes 
lively scene was enacted there. Meg was grateful to see that Miss 
ate, though twenty, was dressed with a simplicity which American 
trls would do well to imitate; and she was much flattered by Mr. Ned’s 
esurances that he came especially to see her. Jo understood why 
hurie “primmed up his mouth” when speaking of Kate, for that 
ung lady had a stand-off-don’t-touch-me air, which contrasted strongly 
ith the free and easy demeanor of the other girls. Beth took an ob- 
irvation of the new boys, and decided that the lame one was not 
dreadful,” but gentle and feeble, and she would be kind to him on 
fat account. Amy found Grace a well-mannered, merry little person; 
ed after staring dumbly at one another for a few minutes, they sud- 
inly became very good friends. 

| Tents, lunch, and croquet utensils having been sent on beforehand, 
f= party was soon embarked, and the two boats pushed off together, 
tiving Mr. Laurence waving his hat on the shore. Laurie and Jo 
iwed one boat; Mr. Brooke and Ned the other; while Fred Vaughn, 
j2 riotous twin, did his best to upset both by paddling about in a wherry 
je a disturbed water-bug. Jo’s funny hat deserved a vote of thanks, 
r it was of general utility; it broke the ice in the beginning, by pro- 
‘cing a laugh; it created quite a refreshing breeze, flapping to and fro, 
i she rowed, and would make an excellent umbrella for the whole 
i , 1f a shower came up, she said. Kate looked rather amazed at 
“Ss proceedings, especially as she exclaimed “ Christopher Columbus! ” 
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when she lost her oar; and Laurie said, “My dear fellow, did I hw 
your” when he tripped over her feet in taking his place. But afta 
putting up her glass to examine the queer girl several times, Miss Ka’ 
decided that she was “odd, but rather clever,” and smiled upon hep 
from afar. 

Meg, in the other boat, was delightfully situated, face to face wit} 
the rowers, who both admired the prospect, and feathered their oars wit 
‘uncommon “skill and dexterity.” Mr. Brooke was a grave, silerf 
young man, with handsome brown eyes and a pleasant voice. Me 


think it their bounden duty to assume; he was not very wise, but ver: 
good-natured, and altogether an excellent person to carry on a picni 
Sallie Gardiner was absorbed in keeping her white piqué dress clea 
and chattering with the ubiquitous Fred, who kept Beth in constai 
terror by his pranks. 
It was not far to Longmeadow; but the tent was pitched and tl 
wickets down by the time they arrived. A pleasant green field, wit 
three wide-spreading oaks in the middle, and a smooth ines of turf f¢ 
croquet. 
“Welcome to Camp Laurence! ” said the young host, as they lande 
with exclamations of delight. 
“ Brooke is commander-in-chief ; I am commissary-general ; the otht 
fellows are staff-officers; and you, ladies, are company. The tent is fi 
your especial benefit, and that oak is your drawing-room; this is tl 
messroom, and the third is the camp-kitchen. Now, let’s have a gan 
before it gets hot, and then we ’ll see about dinner.” 
Frank, Beth, Amy, and Grace sat down to watch the game plalll 
by the other eight. Mr. Brooke chose Meg, Kate, and Fred; Laur 
took Sallie, Jo, and Ned. The Englishers played well; but the Amer 
cans played better, and contested every inch of the ground as strong 
as if the spirit of ’76 inspired them. Jo and Fred had several ski 
mishes, and once narrowly escaped high words. Jo was through the la 
wicket, and had missed the stroke, which failure ruffled her a good deh 
Fred was close behind her, and his turn came before hers; he gave 
stroke, his ball hit the wicket, and stopped an inch on the wrong sidj 
No one was very near; and running up to examine, he gave it a si 
nudge with his toe, which put it just an inch on the right side. 
“I’m through! Now, Miss Jo, Ill settle you, and get in first 
ered the young gentleman, swinging his mallet for another blow. 
* You pushed it; I saw you; it’s my turn now,” said Jo sharply. 
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“ Upon my word, I did n’t move it; it rolled a bit, perhaps, but that 
is allowed ; so stand off, please, and let me have a go at the stake.” 
“We don’t cheat in America, but you can, if you choose,” said Jo 
angrily. 
ee Yankees are a deal the most tricky, everybody knows. There you 
xo!” returned Fred, croqueting her ball far away. 

Jo opened her lips to say something rude, but checked herself in 
ime, colored up to her forehead, and stood a minute, hammering down 
2 wicket with all her might, while Fred hit the stake, and declared him- 
self out with much exultation. She went off to get her ball, and was a 
ong time finding it, among the bushes; but she came back, looking cool 
ind quiet, and waited her turn patiently. It took several strokes to re- 
vain the place she had lost; and, when she got there, the other side had 
nearly won, for Kate’s ball was the last but one, and lay near the 
take. 

“ By George, it’s all up with us! Good-by, Kate. Miss Jo owes me 
ne, so you are finished,” cried Fred excitedly, as they all drew near to 
‘ee the finish. 

“Yankees have a trick of being generous to their enemies,” said Jo, 
vith a look that made the lad redden, “especially when they beat them,” 
he added, as, leaving Kate’s ball untouched, she won the game by a 
lever stroke. 
’ Laurie threw up his hat; then remembered that it would n’t do to 
xult over the defeat of his guests, and stopped in the middle of a 
eer to whisper to his friend,— 

“Good for you, Jo! He did cheat, I saw him; we can’t tell him 
0, but he won’t do it again, take my word for it.” 
| Meg drew her aside, under pretence of pinning up a loose braid, 
nd said approvingly,— 

“Tt was dreadfully provoking; but you kept your temper, and I’m 
glad, Jo.” 

“Don’t praise me, Meg, for I could box his ears this minute. I 
fnould certainly have boiled over if I had n’t stayed among the nettles 
il I got my rage under enough to hold my tongue. It’s simmering 
iow, so I hope he ’ll keep out of my way,” returned Jo, biting her lips, 
+s she glowered at Fred from under her big hat. 
) “Time for lunch,” said Mr. Brooke, looking at his watch. “ Com- 
)iissary-general, will you make the fire and get water, while Miss March, 
Wiss Sallie, and I spread the table? Who can make good coffee?” 
_ “Jo can,” said Meg, glad to recommend her sister. So Jo, feeling 
/iat her late lessons in cookery were to do her honor, went to preside 
ver the coffee-pot, while the children collected dry sticks, and the boys 


sade a fire, and got water from a spring near by. Miss Kate sketched. 
| 
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and Frank talked to Beth, who was making little mats of braided rushw§ 
to serve as plates. | 

The commander-in-chief and his aids soon spread the table-clot| 
with an inviting array of eatables and drinkables, prettily decorated wit 
green leaves. Jo announced that the coffee was ready, and every ot) 
settled themselves to a hearty meal; for youth is seldom dyspeptic, ar’ 
exercise develops wholesome appetites. A very merry lunch it was; fq 
everything seemed fresh and funny, and frequent peals of laughter sta) 
tled a venerable horse who fed near by. There was a pleasing inequalit| 
in the table, which produced many mishaps to cups and plates; acorrij 
dropped into the milk, little black ants partook of the refreshmen'} 
without being invited, and fuzzy caterpillars swung down from the tre} 
to see what was going on. Three white-headed children peeped oveg 
the fence, and an objectionable dog barked at them from the other sic 
of the river with all his might and main. 

“There ’s salt here, if you prefer it,” said Laurie, as he handed J} 
a saucer of berries. 

“ Thank you, I prefer spiders,” she replied, fishing up two unwat} 
little ones who had gone to a creamy death. “How dare you remini 
me of that horrid dinner-party, when yours is so nice in every way? 
added Jo, as they both laughed, and ate out of one plate, the china vs 
run short. 

“J had an uncommonly good time that day, and bravtel n’t got over | 
yet. This is no credit to me, you know; I don’t do anything; it’s yo 
and Meg and Brooke who make it go, and I’m no end obliged to yor) 
What shall we do when we can’t eat any more?” asked Laurie, feelin 
that his trump card had been played when lunch was over. 

“ Have games, till it’s cooler. I brought ‘ Authors,’ and I dare sa 
Miss Kate knows something new and nice. Go and ask her; she’s com 
pany, and you ought to stay with her more.’ 

“Aren’t you company too? I thought she’d suit Brooke; but t 
keeps talking to Meg, and Kate just stares at them through that ridict 
lous glass of hers. I’m going, so you need n't try to preach propriet; 
for you can’t do it, Jo.” 

Miss Kate did know several new games; and as the girls would no 
and the boys could not, eat any more, they all adjourned to the drawing 
room to play “Rigmarole.” 

“ One person begins a story, any nonsense you like, and tells as lo 
as he pleases, only taking care to stop short at some exciting point, whe 
the next takes it up and does the same. It’s very funny when we 
done, and makes a perfect jumble of tragical comical stuff to laugh ove: 
Please start it, Mr. Brooke,” said Kate, with a commanding air, whic 
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arprised Meg, who treated the tutor with as much respect as any other 
sntleman. 

' Lying on the grass at the feet of the two young ladies, Mr. Brooke 

bediently began the story with the handsome brown eyes steadily fixed 

pon the sunshiny river. 

i “Once on a time, a knight went out into the world to seek his 

wrtune, for he had nothing but his sword and his shield. He travelled 

tlong while, nearly eight-and-twenty years, and had a hard time of it, 
tl he came to the palace of a good old king, who had offered a reward to 
my one who would tame and train a fine but unbroken colt, of which 

# was very fond. The knight agreed to try, and got on slowly but 

arely ; for the colt was a gallant fellow, and soon learned to love his 

ew master, though he was freakish and wild. Every day, when he 
dive his lessons to this pet of the king’s, the knight rode him through 

e city; and, as he rode, he looked everywhere for a certain beautiful 

ice, which he had seen many times in his dreams, but never found. 
ne day, as he went prancing down a quiet street, he saw at the window 

f a ruinous castle the lovely face. He was delighted, inquired who 

wed in this old castle, and was told that several captive princesses were 

pt there by a spell, and spun all day to lay up money to buy their 
erty. The knight wished intensely that he could free them; but he 
ls poor, and could only go by each day, watching for the sweet face, 

id longing to see it out in the sunshine. At last he resolved to get into 

je castle and ask how he could help them. He went and knocked; the 

seat door flew open, and he beheld —” 

» “A ravishingly lovely lady, who exclaimed, with a cry of rapture, 
\\t last! at last!? ? continued Kate, who had read French novels, and 
imired the style. “‘’T is she!’ cried Count Gustave, and fell at her 
et in an ecstasy of joy. ‘Oh, rise!’ she said, extending a hand of 

urble fairness. ‘ Never! till you tell me how I may rescue you,’ swore 

ie knight, still kneeling. ‘Alas, my cruel fate condemns me to remain 
ire till my tyrant is destroyed.’ ‘Where is the villain?’ ‘In the 
uve salon. Go, brave heart, and save me from despair.’ ‘I obey, and 

Turn victorious or dead!’ With these thrilling words he rushed away, 

d flinging open the door of the mauve salon, was about to enter, when 

| Teceived — ” 

» “A stunning blow from the big Greek lexicon, which an old fellow 

a black gown fired at him,” said Ned. “ Instantly Sir What ’s-his- 

fme recovered himself, pitched the tyrant out of the window, and 

t-ned to join the lady, victorious, but with a bump on his brow; found 
> door locked, tore up the curtains, made a rope ladder, got half-way 
wn when the ladder broke, and he went head first into the moat, 
kty feet below. Could swim like a duck, paddled round the castle till 
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he came to a little door guarded by two stout fellows; knocked thi 
heads together till they cracked like a couple of nuts, then, by a trifli! 
exertion of his prodigious strength, he smashed in the door, went uf 
pair of stone steps covered with dust a foot thick, toads as big as yo 
fist, and spiders that would frighten you into hysterics, Miss Marc}! 
At the top of these steps he came plump upon a sight that took ! 
breath away and chilled his blood —”’ 

“A tall figure, all in white with a veil over its face and a lamp’ 
its wasted hand,” went on Meg. “It beckoned gliding noiselessly befc 
him down a corridor as dark and cold as any tomb. Shadowy effigies 
armor stood on either side, a dead silence reigned, the lamp burned bhi 
and the ghostly figure ever and anon turned its face toward him, sho: 
ing the glitter of awful eyes through its white veil. They reached 
curtained door, behind which sounded lovely music; he sprang forwa: 
to enter, but the spectre plucked him back, and waved threateningly | 
fore him a— 

“ Snuff-box,” said Jo, in a sepulchral tone, which convulsed t¥ 
audience. “* Thankee,’ said the knight politely, as he took a pinch, a 
sneezed seven times so violently that his head fell off. ‘Ha! hal 
laughed the ghost; and heaving peeped through the key-hole at t 
princesses spinning away for dear life, the evil spirit picked up k 
victim and put him in a large tin box, where there were eleven oth 
knights packed together without their heads, like ss who all re 
and began to — 

“ Dance a hornpipe,” cut in Fred, as Jo paused for breath; “ and, ' 
they danced, the rubbishy old castle turned to a man-of-war in full sef} 
‘Up with the jib, reef the tops’! halliards, helm hard a lee, and man t 
guns!’ roared the captain, as a Portuguese pirate hove in sight, with 
flag black as ink flying from her foremast. ‘Go in and win, f 
hearties!’ says the captain; and a tremendous fight begun. Of cour 
the British beat; they always do.” 

“No, they don’t!” cried Jo, aside. 

“Having taken the pirate captain prisoner, sailed slap over 
schooner, whose decks were piled with dead, and whose lee-scuppell 
ran blood, for the order had been ‘Cutlasses, and die hard!’ ‘ Boset 
mate, take a bight of the flying-jib sheet, and start this villain if 
don’t confess his sins double quick,’ said the British captain. The P¢ 
tuguese held his tongue like a brick, and walked the plank, while t 
jolly tars cheered like mad. But the sly dog dived, came up under 
man-of-war, scuttled her, and down she went, with all sail set, * To 4 
bottom of the sea, sea, sea,’ where —” x 

“ Oh, gracious! what shall I say?” cried Sallie, as Fred ended 
rigmarole, in which he had jumbled together, pell-mell, nautical phra 


ie 
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d facts, out of one of his favorite books. “ Well, they went to the 
ttom, and a nice mermaid welcomed them, but was much grieved on 
ading the box of headless knights, and kindly pickled them in brine, 
ping to discover the mystery about them; for, being a woman, she 
curious. By and by a diver came down, and the mermaid said, 
Il give you this box of pearls if you can take it up;’ for she wanted 
» restore the poor things to life, and could n’t raise the heavy load 
arself. So the diver hoisted it up, and was much disappointed, o« 
ening it, to find no pearls. He left it in a great lonely field, where it 
s found by a— 
“ Little goose-girl, who kept a hundred fat geese in the field,” said 
my, when Sallie’s invention gave out. “ The little girl was sorry for 
em, and asked an old woman what she should do to help them. ‘ Your 
ese will tell you, they know everything,’ said the old woman. So she 
ked what she should use for new heads, since the old ones were lost, 
id all the geese opened their hundred mouths and screamed —” 
_“*Cabbages!’” continued Laurie promptly. “‘ Just the thing,’ 
id the girl, and ran to get twelve fine ones from her garden. She 
t them on, the knights revived at once, thanked her, and went on their 
y rejoicing, never knowing the difference, for there were so many 
her heads like them in the world that no one thought anything of it. 
e knight in whom I’m interested went back to find the pretty face, 
d learned that the princesses had spun themselves free, and all gone to 
» married, but one. He was in a great state of mind at that; and 
unting the colt, who stood by him through thick and thin, rushed 
the castle to see which was left. Peeping over the hedge, he saw the 
leen of his affections picking flowers in her garden. ‘ Will you give 
arose?’ said he. *‘ You must come and get it. I can’t come to you; 
isn’t proper,’ said she, as sweet as honey. He tried to climb over 
e hedge, but it seemed to grow higher and higher; then he tried to push 
rough, but it grew thicker and thicker, and he was in despair. So he 
|tiently broke twig after twig, till he had made a little hole, through 
nich he peeped, saying imploringly, ‘ Let me in! let me in!’ But the 
etty princess did not seem to understand, for she picked her roses 
luietly, and left him to fight his way in. Whether he did or not, Frank 
Bill tell you.” 
+ “Tcan’t; I’m not playing, I never do,” said Frank, dismayed at the 
timental predicament out of which he was to rescue the absurd 
uple. Beth had disappeared behind Jo, and Grace was asleep. 
| “So the poor knight is to be left sticking in the hedge, is he?” 

ked Mr. Brooke, still watching the river, and playing with the wild 
se in his button-hole. 

“I guess the princess gave him a posy, and opened the gate, after a 
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while,” said Laurie, smiling to himself, as he threw acorns at his tuti 


do something quite clever. Do you know ‘ Truth’? ” asked Sallie, afi 

they had laughed over their story. 
“TI hope so,” said Meg soberly. 
“The game, I mean?” 
“What is it?”’ said Fred. 
“Why, you pile up your hands, choose a number, and draw out’ 


questions put by the rest. It’s great fun.” 

“ Let ’s try it,” said Jo, who liked new experiments. | 

Miss Kate and Mr. Brooke, Meg, and Ned declined, but Fred, Sall 
Jo, and Laurie piled and drew; and the lot fell to Laurie. 

“Who are your heroes?” asked Je: 

“ Grandfather and Napoleon.” 

“ Which lady here do.you think prettiest? ” said Sallie. 

“ Margaret.” 

“ Which do you like best?” from Fred. 

“ Jo, of course.’ | 

“ What silly questions you ask!” and Jo gave a disdainful shrug 
the rest laughed at Laurie’s matter-of-fact tone. t 

“Try again; Truth is n’t a bad game,” said Fred. 

“It’s a very good one for you,” retorted Jo, in a low voice. 

Her turn came next. 

“ What is your greatest fault?” asked Fred, by way of testing in h 
the virtue he lacked himself. it 

“A quick temper.” 

“What do you most wish for?” said Laurie. 

“A pair of boot-lacings,” returned Jo, guessing and defeating t 
purpose. 

“ Not a true answer; you must say what you really do want mosi}} 

“Genius; don’t you wish you could give it to me, Laurie?” and sk 
slyly smiled in his disappointed face. ; 

“ What virtues do you most admire in a man?” asked Sallie. 

“ Courage and honesty.” 

“ Now my turn,” said Fred, as his hand came last. | 

“Let’s give it to him,” whispered Laurie to Jo, who nodded, ai} 
asked at once, — 

“ Did n’t you cheat at croquet?” 

“ Well, yes, a little bit.” 

“Good! Didn’t you take your story out of ‘The Sea-Lion’? 
said Laurie. an | 

“ Rather.” 
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t “Don’t you think the English nation perfect in every respect! 
ied Sallie. 

“I should be ashamed of myself if I didn’t.” 

“He’s a true John Bull. Now, Miss Sallie, you shall have a chance 
thout waiting to draw. Ill harrow up your feelings first, by ask- 
x if you don’t think you are something of a flirt,” said Laurie, as Jo 
dded to Fred, as a sign that peace was declared. 

“You impertinent boy! of course I’m not,” exclaimed Sallie, with 
-air that proved the contrary. 

“What do you hate most?” asked Fred. 

“ Spiders and rice-pudding.”’ 

“ What do you like best?” asked Jo. 

“ Dancing and French gloves.” 

“Well, J think Truth is a very silly play; let’s have a sensible game 
Authors, to refresh our minds,” proposed Jo. 

Ned, Frank, and the little girls joined in this, and, while it went 
, the three elders sat apart, talking. Miss Kate took out her sketch 
ain, and Margaret watched her, while Mr. Brooke lay on the grass, 
th a book, which he did not read. 

_“ How beautifully you do it! I wish I could draw,” said Meg, with 
ngled admiration and regret in her voice. 

“Why don’t you learn? I should think you had taste and talent 
cit,” replied Miss Kate graciously. 

“T have n’t time.” 

“Your mamma prefers other accomplishments, I fancy. So did 
ne; but I proved to her that I had talent, by taking a few lessons 
vately, and then she was quite willing I should go on. Can’t you do 
> same with your governess?” 

“T have none.’ 

“T forgot; young ladies in America go to school more than with 
Very fine schools they are, too, papa says. You go to a private 
2, I suppose? ” 

_“T don’t go at all; I am a governess myself.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Miss Kate; but she might as well have said, 
ear me, how dreadful!” for her tone implied it, and something in 
> face made Meg color, and wish she had not been so frank. 

Mr. Brooke looked up, and said quickly, “ Young ladies in America 
e independence as much as their ancestors did, and are admired and 
pected for supporting themselves.” 

“ Oh, yes; of course it’s very nice and proper in ‘them to do so. We 
ve many most respectable and worthy young women, who do the 
e and are employed by the nobility, because, being the daughters of 
itlemen, they are both well-bred and accomplished, you know,” said 
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Miss Kate, in a patronizing tone, that hurt Meg’s pride, and made f! 
work seem not only more distasteful, but degrading. | 
“Did the German song suit, Miss March?” inquired Mr. Brool 
breaking an awkward pause. 
“Oh, yes! it was very sweet, and I’m much obliged to whoev§ 
y enalaten it for me;” and Meg’s downcast fact brightened as § 
‘spoke. ! 
“Don’t you read German?” asked Miss Kate, with a look of st 
prise. 

“Not very well. My father, who taught me, is. away, and I do 
get on very fast alone, for I’ve no one to correct my pronunciatio1 

“ Try a little now; here is Schiller’s ‘ Mary Stuart,’ and a tutor w 
loves to teach,” and Mr. Brooke laid his book on her lap, with an .. 
viting smile. 

“It’s so hard I’m afraid to try,” said Meg, grateful, but bash: 
in the presence of the accomplished young lady beside her. 

“T ’ll read a bit to encourage you;” and Miss Kate read one of 1 
most beautiful passages, in a perfectly correct but perfectly expressic 
less manner. 

Mr. Brooke made no comment, as she returned the book to Mi 
who said innocently,— 

“JT thought it was poetry.” 

** Some of it is. Try this passage.” . 

There was a queer smile about Mr. Brooke’s mouth as he open 
at poor Mary’s lament. 

Meg obediently following the long grass-blade which her new tut 
used to point with, read slowly and timidly, unconsciously making poe 
of the hard words by the soft intonation of her musical voice. Dov 
the page went the green guide, and presently, forgetting her listener, 
the beauty of the sad scene, Meg read as if alone, giving a little touch 
tragedy to the words of the unhappy queen. If she had seen the bro 
eyes then, she would have stopped short; but she never looked up, a 
the lesson was not spoiled for her. : 

“Very well indeed!” said Mr. Brooke, as she paused, quite ignc 
ing her many mistakes, and looking as if he did, indeed, “love to teacl 

Miss Kate put up her glass, and, having taken a survey of the lit 
tableau before her, shut her sketch-book, saying, with condescension, 

* You ’ve a nice accent, and, in time, will be a clever reader. 
advise you to learn, for German is a valuable accomplishment to teac 
I must look after Grace, she is romping; ” and Miss Kate strolled aws 
adding to herself, with a shrug, “I didn’t come to chaperone a ge 
erness, though she is young and pretty. What odd people these Yankt 
are; I’m afraid Laurie will be quite spoilt among them.” * 
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“TI forgot that English people rather turn up their noses at gov- 
tnesses, and don’t treat them as we do,” said Meg, looking after the 
etreating figure with an annoyed expression. 

“Tutors, also, have rather a hard time of it there, as I know to my’ 
trow. There’s no place like America for us workers, Miss Mar- 
aret;” and Mr. Brooke looked so contented and cheerful, that Meg 
yas shamed to lament her hard lot. 

“T’m glad I live in it then. I don’t like my work, but I get a good 
eal of satisfaction out of it after all, so I won’t complain; I only wish 
liked teaching as you do.” 

- “T think you would if you had Laurie for a pupil. I shall be very 
try to lose him next year,” said Mr. Brooke, busily punching holes in 
e turf. 

“ Going to college, I suppose?” Meg’s lips asked that question, but 
fer eyes added, “ And what becomes of you?” 

“Yes; it’s high time he went, for he is ready; and as soon as he is 
, 1 shall turn soldier. I am needed.” 

“T am glad of that!” exclaimed Meg. “I should think every young 
an would want to go; though it is hard for the mothers and sisters 
rho stay at home,” she added sorrowfully. 

“JT have neither, and very few friends, to care whether I live or 
ie,” said Mr. Brooke, rather bitterly, as he absently put the dead rose 
1 the hole he had made and covered it up, like a little grave. 

“Laurie and his grandfather would care a great deal, and we should 
il be very sorry to have any harm happen to you,” said Meg heartily. 
_ “Thank you; that sounds pleasant,” began Mr. Brooke, looking 
Neerful again; but before he could finish his speech, Ned, mounted on 
‘ie old horse, come lumbering up to display his equestrian skill before 
‘ie young ladies, and there was no more quiet that day. 

" “Don’t you love to ride?” asked Grace of Amy, as they stood 
esting, after a race round the field with the others, led by Ned. 
“I dote upon it; my sister Meg used to ride when papa was rich, 
at we don’t keep any horses now, except Ellen Tree,” added Amy, 
‘ ughing. 
| ' “Tell me about Ellen Tree; is it a donkey?” asked Grace, curiously.. 
“Why, you see, Jo is crazy about horses, and so am I, but we’ve 
ly got an old side-saddle, and no horse. Out in our garden is an 
: »ple-tree, that has a nice low branch; so Jo put the saddle on it, fixed 
ome reins on the part that turns up, and we bounce way on Ellen Tree 
‘ henever we like.” 
' “How funny!” laughed Grace. “I have a pony at home, and ride 
early every day in the park, with Fred and Kate; it’s very nice, for 
y friends go too, and the Row is full of ladies and gentlemen.” 
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“ Dear, how charming! I hope I shall go abroad some day; bi 
I’d rather go to Rome than the Row,” said Amy who had not tt 
remotest idea what the Row was, and would n’t have asked for the worl 

Frank, sitting just behind the little girls, heard what they were sa: 
ing, and pushed his crutch away from him with an impatient gestu: 
as he watched the active lads going through all sorts of comical gyn; 
nastics. Beth, who was collecting the scattered Author-cards, looke 
up, and said, in her shy yet friendly way,— 

“I’m afraid you are tired; can I do anything for you?” 

“Talk to me, please; it’s dull, sitting by myself,” answered Fran 
who had evidently been used to being made much of at home. 
| If he had asked her to deliver a Latin oration, it would not hay 
seemed a more impossible task to bashful Beth; but there was no pla 
to run to, no Jo to hide behind now, and the poor boy looked so wistful 
at her, that she bravely resolved to try. 

“What do you like to talk about?” she asked, fumbling over tl} 
cards, and dropping half as she tried to tie them up. t 

“Well, I like to hear about cricket and boating and hunting,” sa 
Frank, who had not yet learned to suit his amusements to his strengt 

“My heart! what shall I do? I don’t know anything about themf 
thought Beth; and, forgetting the boy’s misfortune in her flurry, sl 
said, hoping to make him talk, “I never saw any hunting, but I suppo 
you know all about it.” | 

“T did once; but I can never hunt again, for I got hurt leaping 
confounded five-barred gate; so there are no more horses and hound} 
for me,” said Frank, with a sigh that made Beth hate herself for hf 
innocent blunder. 

“Your deer are much prettier than our ugly buffaloes,” she saiff 
turning to the prairies for help, and feeling glad that she had read oi 
of the boys’ books in which Jo delighted. 

Buffaloes proved soothing and satisfactory; and, in her eagerney} 
to amuse another, Beth forgot herself, and was quite unconscious ( 
her sister’s surprise and delight at the unusual spectacle of Beth talkit 
away to one of the dreadful boys, against whom she had begged pr 
tection. 

“ Bless her heart! She pities him, so she is good to him,” said J 
beaming at her from the croquet-ground. 

“I always said she was a little saint,” added Meg, as if there cou 
be no further doubt of it. 

“JT haven’t heard Frank laugh so much for ever so long,” sa 
Grace to Amy, as they sat discussing dolls, and making tea-sets out 
the acorn-cups. 

“ My sister Beth is a very fastidious girl, when she likes to be,” sal} 
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my, well pleased at Beth’s success. She meant “fascinating,” but as 
ce didn’t know the exact meaning of either word, “ fastidious” 
unded well, and made a good impression. 

An impromptu circus, fox and geese, and an amicable game of 
oquet, finished the afternoon. At sunset the tent was struck, ham- 
rs packed, wickets pulled up, boats loaded, and the whole party floated 
own the river, singing at the tops of their voices. Ned, getting senti- 
tental, warbled a serenade with the pensive refrain,— 


“ Alone, alone, ah! woe, alone,” 
d at the lines — 


“We each are young, we each have a heart, 

Oh, why should we stand thus coldly apart?” 

e looked at Meg with such a lackadaisical expression that she laughed 
utright and spoilt his song. 

“ How can you be so cruel to me?” he whispered, under cover of a 

vely chorus. “ You ’ve kept close to that starched-up Englishwoman 
ll day, and now you snub me.” 
“T did n’t mean to; but you looked so funny I really could n’t help 
, replied Meg, passing over the first part of his reproach; for it was 
uite true that she had shunned him, remembering the Moffat party 
d the talk after it. 

Ned was offended, and turned to Sallie for consolation, saying to 
er rather pettishly, “ There isn’t a bit of flirt in that girl, is there?” 
“Not a particle; but she’s a dear,” returned Sallie, defending her 
iend even while confessing her shortcomings. 

“She ’s not a stricken deer, anyway,” said Ned, trying to be witty, 
d succeeding as well as very young gentlemen usually do. 

_ On the lawn, where it had gathered, the little party separated with 
ordial good-nights and good-byes, for the Vaughns were going to 
anada. As the four sisters went home through the garden, Miss Kate 
yoked after them, saying, without the patronizing tone in her voice, 
In spite of their demonstrative manners, American girls are very nice 
7hen one knows them.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Mr. Brooke. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. 
AURIE lay luxuriously swinging to and fro in his hammock, one 


warm September afternoon, wondering what his neighbors were 
ut, but too lazy to go and find out. He was in one of his moods; 
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for the day had been both unprofitable and unsatisfactory, and he wa) 
wishing he could live it over again. The hot weather made him indolent 
and he had shirked his studies, tried Mr. Brooke’s patience to the utmost, 
displeased his grandfather by practising half the afternoon, frightene 
the maid-servants half out of their wits, by mischievously hinting tha, 
one of his dogs was going mad, and, after high words with the stable}, 
man about some fancied neglect of his horse, he had flung himself inti 
his hammock, to fume over the stupidity of the world in general, til} 
the peace of the lovely day quieted him in spite of himself. Staring uy} 
into the green gloom of the horse-chestnut trees above him, he dreamer 
dreams of all sorts, and was just imagining himself tossing on the ocean} 
in a voyage round the world, when the sound of voices brought hinj, 
ashore in a flash. Peeping through the meshes of the hammock, he savh 
the Marches coming out, as if bound on some expedition. 

“What in the world are those girls about now?” thought Laurie 
opening his sleepy eyes to take a good look, for there was somethin 
rather peculiar in the appearance of his neighbors. Each wore a large 
flapping hat, a brown linen pouch slung over one shoulder, and carriev 
a long staff. Meg had a cushion, Jo a book, Beth a basket, and Amy i} 
portfolio. All walked quietly through the garden, out at the little bacl, 
gate, and began to climb the hill that lay between the house and river. 

“Well, that’s cool!” said Laurie to himself, “to have a picnic anc 
never ask me. They can’t be going in the boat, for they have n’t go; 
the key. |Perhaps they forgot it; I’ll take it to them, and see what’ 
going on.’ . 

Though possessed of half a dozen hats, it took him some time ti 
find one; then there was a hunt for the key, which was at last discoverer 
in his pocket : so that the girls were quite out of sight when he leape 
the fence and ran after them. Taking the shortest way to the boat 
house, he waited for them to appear: but no one came, and he went uy 
the hill to take an observation. A grove of pines covered one part 0} 
jt, and from the heart of this green spot came a clearer sound that 
the soft sigh of the pines or the drowsy chirp of the crickets. 

“ Here ’s a landscape!” thought Laurie, peeping through the bushes 
and looking wide-awake and good-natured already. 

It was rather a pretty little picture; for the sisters sat together it 
the shady nook, with sun and shadow flickering over them, the aromatit 
wind lifting their hair and cooling their hot cheeks, and all the littl 
wood-people going on with their affairs as if these were no strangers 
put old friends. Meg sat upon her cushion, sewing daintily with hei 
white hands, and looking as fresh and sweet as a rose, in her pink dress 
among the green. Beth was sorting the cones that lay thick under th 
hemlock near by, for she made pretty things of them. Amy was skete 
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'a group of ferns, and Jo was knitting as she read aloud. A shadow 
#sed over the boy’s face as he watched them, feeling that he ought to 
Yaway, because uninvited; yet lingering, because home seemed very 
fely, and this quiet party in the woods most attractive to his restless 
frit. He stood so still that a squirrel, busy with its harvesting, ran 
fwn a pine close beside him, saw him suddenly and skipped back, 
Iding so shrilly that Beth looked up, espied the wistful face behind 
- birches, and beckoned with a reassuring smile. 

» “ May I come in, please? or shall I be a bother?” he asked, advanc- 
r slowly. 

Meg lifted her eyebrows, but Jo scowled at her defiantly, and said, 
once, “Of course you may. We should have asked you before, only 
| thought you would n’t care for such a girl’s game as this.” 

“T always liked your games; but if Meg doesn’t want me, Ill go 
“TI ’ve no objection, if you do something; it ’s against the rules to be 
e here,” replied Meg, gravely but graciously. 

“Much obliged; Ill do anything if youll let me stop a bit, for 
s as dull as the Desert of Sahara down there. Shall I sew, read, 
ne, draw, or do all at once? Bring on your bears; I’m ready,” and 
lurie sat down, with a submissive expression delightful to behold. 
“Finish this story while I set my heel,” said Jo, handing him the 
ok. 

| “Yes ’m,” was the meek answer, as he began, doing his best to prove 
3 gratitude for the favor of an admission into the “ Busy Bee Society.” 
| The story was not a long one, and, when it was finished, he ven- 
ed to ask a few questions as a reward of merit. 


iy institution is a new one?” 

| “Would you tell him?” asked Meg of her sisters. 

 “He’ll laugh,” said Amy warningly. 

_ “Who cares?” said Jo. 

| “TI guess he ’Il like it,” added Beth. 

_ “Of course I shall! I give you my word I won’t laugh. Tell away, 

», and don’t be afraid.” 

| “The idea of being afraid of you! Well, you see we used to play 
ilgrim’s Progress,’ and we have been going on with it in earnest, 

. and summer.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Laurie, nodding wisely. 

“Who told you?” demanded Jo. 

“ Spirits.” 

“No, I did; I wanted to amuse him one night when you were all 
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away, and he was rather dismal. He did like it, so don’t scold, Jo,” 
Beth meekly. 
“You can’t keep a secret. Never mind; it saves trouble now.’ 
“Go on, please,” said Laurie, as Jo became absorbed in her wo’ 
looking a trifle displeased. 
“Oh, did n’t she tell you about this new plan of ours? Well, 
have tried not to waste our holiday, but each has had a task, and work 
at it with a will. The vacation is nearly over, the stints are all dor! 
and we are ever so glad that we did n’t dawdle.”’ 
“Yes, I should think so;” and Laurie thought regretfully of 1 
own idle days. 
“ Mother likes to have us out of doors as much as possible; so * 
bring our work here, and have nice times. For the fun of it we bri: 
our things in these bags, wear the old hats, use poles to climb the h 
and play pilgrims, as we used to do years ago. We call this hill t 
‘ Delectable Mountain,’ for we can look far away and see the count 
where we hope to live some time.” 
Jo pointed, and Laurie sat up to examine; for through an openi 
in the wood one could look across the wide, blue river, the meadows 
the other side, far over the outskirts of the great city, to the gre 
hills that rose to meet the sky. The sun was low, and the heave¥ 
glowed with the splendor of an autumn sunset. Gold and purple clouf 
lay on the hill-tops; and rising high into the ruddy light were silve 
white peaks, that shone like the airy spires of some Celestial City. | 
“ How beautiful that is!” said Laurie softly, for he was quick } 
see and feel beauty of any kind. | 
“It’s often so; and we like to watch it, for it is never the same, b : 
always splendid,” fephied Amy, wishing she could paint it. 
“Jo talks about the country where we hope to live some time,—t 
real country, she means, with pigs and chickens and haymaking. 
would be nice, but I wish the beautiful country up there was real, 
we could ever go to it,” said Beth musingly. 
“ There is a lovelier country even than that, where we shall go, | 
and by, when we are good enough,” answered Meg, with her sweet voic 
“It seems so long to wait, so hard to do; I want to fly away at onc# 
as those swallows fly, and go in at that splendid gate.” 
“You ’ll get there, Beth, sooner or later; no fear of that,” said Ji 
“T ’m the one that will have to fight and work, and climb and wait, at 
maybe never get in after all.” 
“ You ‘Il have me for company, if that’s any comfort. I shall ha 
to do a deal of travelling before I come in sight of your Celestial Ci 
If I arrive late, you ’ll say a good word for me, won’t you, Beth?” 
Something in the boy’s face troubled his little friend; but she 
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terfully, with her quiet eyes on the changing clouds, “If people really 
at to go, and really try all their lives, I think they will get in; for I 
vt believe there are any locks on that door, or any guards at the 
e. I always imagine it is as it is in the picture, where the shining 
‘s stretch out their hands to welcome poor Christian as he comes up 
m the river.” 

“Would n’t it be fun if all the castles in the air which we make 
id come true, and we could live in them? ” said Jo, after a little pause. 
“TJ ’ve made such quantities it would be hard to choose which I’d 
e,” said Laurie, lying flat, and throwing cones at the squirrel who had 
rayed him. 

“You ’d have to take your favorite one. What is it?” asked Meg. 
“Tf I tell mine, will you tell yours?” 

“Yes, if the girls will too.” 

“We will. Now, Laurie.” 

“ After I’d seen as much of the world as I want to, I’d like to 
tle in Germany, and have just as much music as I choose. I’m to 
a famous musician myself, and all creation is to rush to hear me; and 
a never to be bothered about money or business, but just enjoy myself, 
l live for what I like. That’s my favorite castle. What’s yours, 
oe 9? 

Margaret seemed to find it a little hard to tell hers, and waved a 
tke before her face, as if to disperse imaginary gnats, while she said 
wly, “£ should like a lovely house, full of all sorts of luxurious 
ags, — nice food, pretty clothes, handsome furniture, pleasant people, 
il heaps of money. I am to be mistress of it, and manage it as I like, 
th plenty of servants, so I never need work a bit. How I should enjoy 
‘for I would n’t be idle, but do good, and make every one love me 
tly.” 

“Would n’t you have a master for your castle in the air?” asked 
wirie slyly. 

“YT said ‘ pleasant people,’ you know;” and Meg carefully tied up 
i shoe as she spoke, so that no one saw her face. 

“Why don’t you say you’d have a splendid, wise, good husband, 
i! some angelic little children? You know your castle would n’t be 
(fect without,” said blunt Jo, who had no tender fancies yet, and 
iner scorned romance, except in books. 

“You ’d have nothing but horses, inkstands, and novels in yours,” 
swered Meg petulantly. 

“Would n't I, though? I’d have a stable full of Arabian steeds, 
ms piled with books, and I’d write out of a magic inkstand, so that 
' works should be as famous as Laurie’s music. I want to do some- 
ng splendid before I go into my castle, — something heroic or won- 
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that is my favorite dream.” | 
“ Mine is to stay at home safe with father and mother, and help tf 
care of the family,” said Beth contentedly. 
“ Don’t you wish for anything else?” asked Laurie. 
“Since I had my little piano, I am perfectly satisfied. I ony vie 
we may all keep well and be aa nothing else.” 


wants to be rich and famous, and gorgeous in every respect. I do wh 
der if any of us will ever get our wishes,” said Laurie, chewing gr 
like a meditative calf. 


the door remains to be seen,” observed Jo nivtenioneley 

“T’ve got the key to mine, but I’m not allowed to try it. 
college!” muttered Laurie, with an impatient sigh. 

“ Here’s mine!” and Amy waved her pencil. 

“IT have n't got any,” said Meg forlornly. 

“Yes, you have,” said Laurie at once. 

“ Where?” 

‘In your face.” 

** Nonsense; that’s of no use.” 

“Wait and see if it doesn’t bring you something worth havin¥ 
replied the boy, laughing at the thought of a charming little secret wh 
he fancied he knew. 

Meg colored behind the brake, but asked no questions, and lool 
across the river with the same expectant expression which Mr. Brot 
had worn when he told the story of the knight. 

“If we are all alive ten years hence, let ’s meet, and see how mz 
of us have got our wishes, or how much nearer we are then than noy 
said Jo, always ready with a plan. | 

*‘ Bless me! how old I shall be, — twenty-seven! ” exclaimed M 
who felt grown up already, having just reached seventeen. 

“You and I will be twenty-six, Teddy, Beth twenty-four, and A’ 
twenty-two. What a venerable party!” said Jo. 

“T hope I shall have done something to be proud of by that tir 
but I’m such a lazy dog, I’m afraid I shall ‘ dawdle,’ Jo.” | 

“You need a motive, mother says; and when you get it, she is st 
you Il work splendidly.” . 
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“Ts she? By Jupiter I will, if I only get the chance!” cried Lam _, 
ng up with sudden energy. “T ought to be satisfied to please grand-" _ 
.er, and I do try, but it’s working against the grain, you see, and 
es hard. He wants me to be an India merchant, as he was, and I’d 
wer be shot. I hate tea and silk and spices, and every sort of rubbish 
old ships bring, and I don’t care how soon they go to the bottom 
nIownthem. Going to college ought to satisfy him, for if I give 
, four years he ought to let me off from the business; but he’s set, 
I’ve got to do just as he did, unless I break away and please myself, 
ay father did. If there was any one left to stay with the old gentle- 
wt, I’d do it to-morrow.’ 
Laurie spoke excitedly, and looked ready to carry his threat into 
ution on the slightest provocation; for he was growing up very 
j, and, in spite of his indolent ways, had a young man’s hatred of 
jection, a young man’s restless longing to try the world for himself. 
“J advise you to sail away in ene of your ships, and never come 
ihe again till you have tried your own way,” said Jo, whose imagina- 
was fired by the thought of such a daring exploit, and whose sym- 
y was excited by what she called “ Teddy’s wrongs.” 
“That ’s not right, Jo; you mustn’t talk in that way, and Laurie 
tn’t take your bad advice. You should do just what your grand- 
er wishes, my dear boy,” said Meg, in her most maternal tone. “ Do 
r best at college, and, when he sees that you try to please him, I’m 
» he won’t be hard or unjust to you. As you say, there is no one 
to stay with and love him, and you’d never forgive yourself if you 
him without his permission. Don’t be dismal or fret, but do your 
7; and you ’ll get your reward, as good Mr. Brooke has, by being 
rected and loved.” 
“What do you know about him?” asked Laurie, grateful for the 
advice, but objecting to the lecture, and glad to turn the conversa- 
} from himself, after his unusual outbreak. 
“Only what your grandpa told us about him, — how he took good 
of his own mother till she died, and would n’t go abroad as tutor 
me nice person, because he would n’t leave her; and how he pro- 
s now for an old woman who nursed his mother ; and never tells any 
but is just as generous and patient and good as he can be.” 
“So he is, dear old fellow!” said Laurie heartily, as Meg paused, 
ing flushed and earnest with her story. “It’s like grandpa to find 
all about him, without letting him know, and to tell all his goodness 
thers, so that they might like him. Brooke could n’t understand 
* your mother was so kird to him, asking him over with me, and 
ting him in her beautiful friendly way. He thought she was just 
ect, and talked about it for days and days, and went on about you 
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der‘: flaming style. If ever I do get my wish, you see what I’ll do} 
Brooke.” 


fa 
“ How do you know I do, miss?” 


been good, he looks satisfied and walks briskly ; if you have plagued h 
he’s sober and walks slowly, as if he wanted to go back and do 
work better.” 

“Well, I like that! So you keep an account of my good and ' 
marks in Brooke’s face, do you? I see him bow and smile as he pas 
your window, but I did n’t know you’d got up a telegraph.” 

“We have n’t; don’t be angry, and oh, don’t tell him I said anythi 
It was only to show that I cared how you get on, and what is said h 
is said in confidence, you know,” cried Meg, much alarmed at the thou 
of what might follow from her careless speech. 

“T don’t tell tales,” replied Laurie, with his “ high and mighty ” ; 
as Jo called a certain expression which he occasionally wore. “ Only 
Brooke is going to be a therrnometer, I must mind and have fair weat! 
for him to report.” | 

“Please don’t be offended. I did n’t mean to preach or tell tales 
be silly; I only thought Jo was encouraging you in a feeling whi 
you ’d be sorry for, by and by. You are so kind to us, we feel as 
you were our brother, and say just what we think. Forgive me, I me: 
it kindly.””, And Meg offered her hand with a gesture both affection 
and timid. 

Ashamed of his momentary pique, Laurie squeezed the kind lit 
hand, and said frankly, “I’m the one to be forgiven; I’m cross, a 
have been out of sorts all day. I like to have you tell me my faults a 
be sisterly, so don’t mind if I am grumpy sometimes; I thank you all { 
same.” 

Bent on showing that he was not offended, he made himself as ag 
able as possible, — wound cotton for Meg, recited poetry to please . : 
shook down cones for Beth and helped Amy with her ferns, pro 
himself a fit person to belong to the “ Busy Bee Society.” In the mic 
of an animated discussion on the domestic habits of turtles (one of th 
amiable creatures having strolled up from the river), the faint sound 
a bell warned them that Hannah had put the tea “to draw,” and t 
would just have time to get home to supper. 

“May I come again?” asked Laurie. 

* Yes, if you are good, and love your book, as the boys in the prim 
are told to do,” said Meg, smiling. 

6¢ T atl try. > 
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| “Then you may come, and I ’ll teach you to knit as the Scotchmen 

* there ’s a demand for socks just now,”’ added Jo, waving hers, like 
bie blue worsted banner, as they parted at the gate. 

That night, when Beth played to Mr. Laurence in the twilight, 
urie, standing in the shadow of the curtain, listened to the little David, 
hose simple music always quieted his moody spirit, and watched the 
1 man, who sat with his gray head on his hand, thinking tender 
jbughts of the dead child he had loved so much. Remembering the 
aversation of the afternoon, the boy said to himself, with the resolve 
make the sacrifice cheerfully, ‘‘I ’Il let my castle go, and stay with the 
fat old gentleman while he needs me, for I am all he has.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SECRETS. 


|O was very busy in the garret, for the October days began to grow 
chilly, and the afternoons were short. For two or three hours the 
1 lay warmly in the high window, showing Jo seated on the old sofa, 
fiting busily, with her papers spread out upon a trunk before her, 
ile Scrabble, the pet rat, promenaded the beams overhead, accom- 
mied by his oldest son, a fine young fellow, who was evidently very 
bud of his whiskers. Quite absorbed in her work, Jo scribbled away 
_ the last page was filled, when she signed her name with a flourish, 
id threw down her pen, exclaiming, — 

“There, I’ve done my best! If this won’t suit I shall have to wait 
* I can do better.” 

' Lying back on the sofa, she read the manuscript carefully through, 
iking dashes here and there, and putting in many exclamation points, 
nich looked like little balloons; then she tied it up with a smart red 
bon, and sat a minute looking at it with a sober, wistful expression, 
lich plainly showed how earnest her work had been. Jo’s desk up 
ire was an old tin kitchen, which hung against the wall. Init she kept 
ir papers and a few books, safely shut away from Scrabble, who, being 
fewise of a literary turn, was fond of making a circulating library of 
rh books as were left in his way, by eating the leaves. From this tin 
teptacle Jo produced another manuscript; and, putting both in her 
cket, crept quietly down stairs, leaving her friends to nibble her pens 
1d taste her ink. 

| She put on her hat and jacket as noiselessly as possible, and, going 
ithe back entry window, got out upon the roof of a low porch, swung 
‘self down to the grassy bank,.and took a roundabout way to the road. 
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Once there, she composed herself, hailed a passing omnibus, and ro. 
away to town, looking very merry and mysterious. 

If any one had been watching her, he would have thought her mo 
ments decidedly peculiar; for, on alighting, she went off at a gt 
pace till she reached a certain number in a certain busy street; hav 
found the place with some difficulty, she went into the door-way, loo 
up the dirty stairs, and, after standing stock still a minute, sudde} 
dived into the street, and walked away as rapidly as she came. TJ, 
manoeuvre she repeated several times, to the great amusement o 
black-eyed young gentleman lounging in the window of a building op, 
site. On returning for the third time, Jo gave herself a shake, pul 
her hat over her eyes, and walked up the stairs, looking as if she w 
going to have all her teeth out. 

There was a dentist’s sign, among others, which adorned the entrar, 
and, after staring a moment at the pair of artificial jaws which slovy 
tleman put on his coat, took his hat, and went down to post himself 
the opposite doorway, saying, with a smile and a shiver, — 

“It’s like her to come alone, but if she has a bad time she ’ll mg 
some one to help her home.” 

In ten minutes Jo came running down stairs with a very red fe} 
and the general appearance of a person who had just passed throug|} 
trying ordeal of some sort. When she saw the young gentleman : 
fooked anything but pleased, and passed him with a nod; but he follow 
asking, with an air of sympathy, — 

“Did you have a bad time?” 

INGE very.” 

“You got through quickly.” 

“Yes, thank goodness! ” 

“Why did you go alone?” 

“ Did n’t want any one to know.” | 

“Youre the oddest fellow I ever saw. How many did you he 
out?” : 
Jo looked at her friend as if she did not understand him; then beg 
to laugh, as if mightily amused at something. 

“There are two which I want to have come out, but I must wai 
week.” 

“What are you laughing at? You are up to some mischief, Jj 
said Laurie, looking mystified. 

“So are you. What were you doing, sir, up in that billiard saloon 

“Begging your pardon, ma’am, it wasn't a billiard saloon, bu 
gymnasium, and I was taking a lesson in fencing.” " 
“T’m glad of that.” ; 
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«6 Why >” 

ia ae can teach me, and then when we play Hamlet, you can be 
aertes, and we ’ll make a fine thing of the fencing scene.’ 

| Laurie burst out with a hearty boy’s laugh, which made several 
issers- by smile in spite of themselves. 

_“T?ll teach you whether we play Hamlet or not; it’s grand fun, and 
Il straighten you up capitally. But I don’t believe that was your only, 
ason for saying ‘I’m glad,’ in that decided way; was it, now?” 

' “No, I was glad that you were not in the saloon, because I hope you 
ver go to such places. Do you?” 

“ Not often.” 

-“T wish you would n’t.” 

“Tt’s no harm, Jo. I have billiards at home, but it’s no fun unless 
have good players; so, as I’m fond of it, I come sometimes and 
ea game with Ned Moffat or some of tie other fellows.” 

“Oh dear, I’m so sorry, for you ’ll get to liking it better and better, 
d will waste time and money, and grow like those dreadful boys. [ 
| hope you ’d stay respectable, and be a satisfaction to your friends,” 
d Jo, shaking her head. 

| “Can't a fellow take a little innocent amusement now and then with- 
#: losing his respectability?’ asked Laurie, looking nettled. 

“That depends upon how and where he takes it. I don’t like Ned 
d his set, and wish you’d keep out of it. Mother won’t let us have 
at our house, though he wants to come; and if you grow like him 
: won't be willing to have us frolic together as we do now.” 
“Won't she?” asked Laurie anxiously. 

“No, she can’t bear fashionable young men, and she ’d shut us all up 
bandboxes rather than have us associate with them.” 

“Well, she need n’t get out her bandboxes yet; I’m not a fash- 
able party, and don’t mean to be; but I do like harmless larks now 
1 then, don’t you?” 

“Yes, nobody minds them, so lark away, but don’t get wild, will 
1? or there will be an end of all our good times.” 

“Tl be a double-distilled saint.” | 

“YT can’t bear saints: just be a simple, honest, respectable boy, and 
# ll never desert you. I don’t know what I should do if you acted like 
. King’s son; he had plenty of money, but did n’t know how to spend 
d got tipsy and gambled, and ran away, and forged his father’s 
ne, I believe, and was altogether horrid.” 

“You think I’m likely to do the same? Much obliged.” 

“No, I don’t —oh, dear, no!—but I hear people talking about 
aey being such a temptation, and I sometimes wish you were poor; 
10uld n’t worry then.” 
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*‘Do you worry about me, Jo?” 

aie little, when you look moody or discontented, as you sometim}" 
do; for you’ve got such a strong will, if you once get started wron} 
I’m afraid it would be hard to stop you.’ : 

Laurie walked in silence a few minutes, and Jo watched him, wishis 
she had held her tongue, for his eyes looked angry, though his lips st} 
smiled as if at her warnings. 

“Are you going to deliver lectures all the way home?” he aski 
presently. 

“Of course not; why?” 

“ Because if you are, I Il take a ’bus; if you are not, I’d like 
walk with you, and tell you something very interesting.” 

“T won't preach any more, and I '’d like to hear the news immensely 

“Very well, then; come on. It’s a secret, and if I tell you, yc 
must tell me yours.” | 

“T have n’t got any,” began Jo, but stopped suddenly, rememberit 
that she had. | 

“You know you have, — you can’t hide anything; so up and ’fes 
or I won’t tell,” cried Laurie. 

“Is your secret a nice one?” 

“ Oh, is n’t it! all about people you know, and such fun! You oug 
to hear it, and I’ve been aching to tell it this long time. Come, yc 
begin.” 

“ You Il not say anything about it at home, will you?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“‘ And you won’t tease me in private?” 

“TI never tease.” 

“Yes, you do; you get everything you want out of people. I dor 
know how you do it, but you are a born wheedler.” 

“ Thank you; fire away.” 

“ Well, I ’ve left two stories with a newspaper man, and he’s to git 
his answer next week,” whispered Jo, in her confidant’s ear. 

“Hurrah for Miss March, the celebrated American authoress! 
cried Laurie, throwing up his hat and catching it again, to the gre 
delight of two ducks, four cats, five hens, and half a dozen Irish 
dren; for they were out of the city now. 

“Hush! It won’t come to anything, I dare say; but I could n’t re 
till I had tried, and I said nothing about it, because I did n’t want ar 
one else to be disappointed.” 

“It won’t fail. Why, Jo, your stories are works of Shakespear 
compared to half the rubbish that is published every day. Won't it. 
fun to see them in print; and sha’n’t we feel proud of our authoress? ~ 4 
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Jo’s eyes sbarkled, for it is always pleasant to be believed in; and a 
tiend’s praise is always sweeter than a dozen newspaper puffs. 
“ Where’s your secret? Play fair, Teddy, or I ’ll never believe you 
rain,” she said, trying to extinguish the brilliant hopes that blazed up at 
word of encouragement. 
_ “TJ may get into a scrape for telling ; but I did n’t promise not to, so I 
ill, for I never feel easy in my mind till I’ve told you any plummy bit 
f news I get. I know where Meg’s glove is.” 

“Ts that all?” said Jo, looking disappointed, as Laurie nodded and 
vinkled, with a face full of mysterious intelligence. 
_ “Tt’s quite enough for the present, as you ’ll agree when I tell you 
here it is.” 
“Tell, then.” 
Laurie bent, and whispered three words in Jo’s ear, which produced 
comical change. She stood and stared at him for a minute, looking 
th surprised and displeased, then walked on, saying sharply, “ How 
» you know?” 
“ Saw it.” 
“Where?” 
S Pocket.” 
“ All this time?” 
“Yes; isn’t that romantic?” 
* No, it’s horrid.” 
“Don’t you like it?” 
“Of course I don’t. It’s ridiculous; it won’t be allowed. My 
itience! what would Meg say?” 
_ “You are not to tell any one; mind that.” 
“T did n’t promise.” 
“That was understood, and I trusted you.” 
“Well, I won’t for the present, any way; but I’m disgusted, and 
ish you had n’t told me.” 
_“T thought you ’d be pleased.” 
| “At the idea of anybody coming to take Meg away? No, thank 
a 
“You'll feel better about it when somebody comes to take you 
| ay.” 
_ “Td like to see any one try it,” cried Jo fiercely. 
“So should I!” and Laurie chuckled at the idea. 
“TI don’t think secrets agree with me; I feel rumpled up in my mina 
ace you told me that,” said Jo, rather ungratefully. 
4 Race down this hill with me, and youll be all right,” suggested 
urie. 
No one was in sight; the smooth road sloped invitingly before her; 
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and finding the temptation irresistible, Jo darted away, soon leaving hej 
and comb behind her, and scattering hair-pins as she ran. Laurie reachef 
the goal first, and was quite satisfied with the success of his treatment 


cheeks, and no signs of dissatisfaction in her face. 

“T wish I was a horse; then I could run for miles in this splendif 
air, and not lose my breath. It was capital; but see what a guy it }! 
made me. Go, pick up my things, like a cherub as you are,” said Jopi 
dropping down under a maple-tree, which was carpeting the bank wit 
crimson leaves. 


dled up her braids, hoping no one would pass by till she was tidy agair 
But some one did pass, and who should it be but Meg, looking particvhi 
larly ladylike in her state and festival suit, for she had been making call” 

“What in the world are you doing here?” she asked, regarding he 
dishevelled sister with well-bred surprise. 

“ Getting leaves,” meekly answered Jo, sorting the rosy handful sh 
had just swept up. 

“ And hair-pins,” added Laurie, throwing half a dozen into Jo’s lagf 
“ They grow on this road, Meg; so do combs and brown straw hats.” 


smoothed her hair, with which the wind had taken liberties. 
“ Never till I’m stiff and old, and have to use a crutch. Don’t t 


you change all of a sudden; let me be a little girl as long as I can.” 

As she spoke, Jo bent over the leaves to hide the trembling of he 
lips; for lately she had felt that Margaret was fast getting to be 
woman, and Laurie’s secret made her dread the separation which mu: 
surely come some time, and now seemed very near. He saw the troublft 
in her face, and drew Meg’s attention from it by asking quickly, “ Whe 
have you been calling, all so fine? ”’ 

“ At the Gardiners’, and Sallie has been telling me all about Bel 
Moffat’s wedding. It was very splendid, and they have gone to spen 
the winter in Paris. Just think how delightful that must be!” 

“ Do you envy her, Meg?” said Laurie. 

«1m atraidwivda., 

“T’m glad of it!” muttered Jo, tying on her hat with a jerk. 

“ Why?” asked Meg, looking surprised. 

“ Because if you care much about riches, you will never go and mart 
a poor man,” said Jo, frowning at Laurie, who was mutely warning hak 
to mind what she said. 


“T shall never ‘go and marry’ any one,” observed Meg, walking ¢ 4 
q 
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#th great dignity, while the others followed, laughing, whispering, 
#pping stones, and “ behaving like children,” as Meg said to herself, 
}ugh she might have been tempted to join them if she had not had 
dr best dress on. 

For a week or two, Jo behaved so queerly that her sisters were quit 
wildered. She rushed to the door when the postman rang; was rude 
| Mr. Brooke whenever they met; would sit looking at Meg with a 
e-begone face, occasionally jumping up to shake and then to kiss her, 
ga very mysterious manner; Laurie and she were always making signs 
one another, and talking about “Spread Eagles,” till the girls de- 
gred they had both lost their wits. On the second Saturday after Jo 
gt out of the window, Meg, as she sat sewing at her window, was 
wndalized by the sight of Laurie chasing Jo all over the garden, and 
ally capturing her in Amy’s bower. What went on there, Meg could 
t see; but shrieks of laughter were heard, followed by the murmur 
voices and a great flapping of newspapers. 

§ “ What shall we do with that girl? She never will behave like a 
ang lady,” sighed Meg, as she watched the race with a disapproving 
ee. 

“T hope she won’t; she is so funny and dear as she is,” said Beth, 

#0 had never betrayed that she was a little hurt at Jo’s having secrets 
#&h any one but her. 

“It’s very trying, but we never can make her commy la fo,” added 
fay, who sat making some new frills for herself, with her curls tied 
#@ in a very becoming way, —two agreeable things, which made her 
1 unusually elegant and ladylike. 

» Ina few minutes Jo bounced in, laid herself on the sofa, and affected 


a Nothing but a story; won’t amount to much, I guess,” returned 
] carefully keeping the name of the paper out of sight. 
45 “You’d better read it aloud; that will amuse us and keep you out 
4mischief,” said Amy, in her most grown-up tone. 
“What’s the name?” asked Beth, wondering why Jo kept her face 
aind the sheet. 
“The Rival Painters.” 
'“ That sounds well; read it,” said Meg. 
With a loud “ Hem!” and a long breath, Jo began to read very fast. 
@e girls listened with interest, for the tale was romantic, and some~ 
lat pathetic, as most of the characters died in the end. 

“T like that about the splendid picture,” was Amy’s approving re- 
itk, as Jo paused. 
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“ T prefer the lovering part. Viola and Angelo are two of our fave- 
ite names ; it n’t that queer?” said Meg, wiping her eyes, for the “ love+ 
ing part ” was tragical. 

“Who wrote it?” asked Beth, who had caught a glimpse of Jo’s fav 

The reader suddenly sat up, cast away the paper, displaying a flush 
countenance, and, with a funny mixture of solemnity and excitemei, 
replied in a loud voice, “ Your sister.” i 

“You?” cried Meg, dropping her work. 

“It’s very good,” said Amy critically. | 

“T knew it! I knew it! O my Jo, I am so proud!” and Beth ran } 
hug her sister, and exult over this splendid success. 

Dear me, how delighted they all were, to be sure! how Meg would a 
believe it till she saw the words, ‘“ Miss Josephine March,” actual, 
printed in the paper; how graciously Amy criticised the artistic parts i) 
the story, and offered hints for a sequel, which unfortunately could 1} 
be carried out, as the hero and heroine were dead; how Beth got excite, 
and skipped and sung with joy ; how Hannah came in to exclaim “ Sak} 
alive, well I never!” in great astonishment at “that Jo’s doin’s;” hot 
proud Mrs. March was when she knew it; how Jo laughed, with tears | 
her eyes, as she declared she might as well be a peacock and done wij 
it; and how the “ Spread Eagle ” might be said to flap his wings triur} 
phantly over the House of March, as the paper passed from hand }» 
hand. i 
“ Tell us all about it.” “‘ When did it come?” ‘“‘ How much did ye 
get for it?” “ What will father say?” ‘“ Won't Laurie laugh?” crie 
the family, all in one breath, as they clustered about Jo; for these foolis) 
affectionate people made a jubilee of every little household joy. 

“ Stop jabbering, girls, and I'll tell you everything,” said Jo, wal 
dering if Miss Burney felt any grander over her “‘ Evelina ” than she di 
over her “ Rival Painters.” Having told how she disposed of her tale) 
Jo added, “ And when I went to get my answer, the man said he lik 
them both, but did n’t pay beginners, only let them print in his pape 
and noticed the stories. It was good practice, he said; and when tl 
beginners improved, any one would pay. So I let him have the tw 
stories, and to-day this was sent to me, and Laurie caught me with 1 
and insisted on seeing it, so I let him; and he said it was good, and’ 
shall write more, and he’s going to get the next paid for, and I am s 
happy, for in time I may be able to support myself and help the girls.” 

Jo’s breath gave out here; and, wrapping her head in the paper, st 
bedewed her little story with a few natural tears; for to be independer 
and earn the praise of those she loved were the dearest wishes of h 
heart, and this seemed to be the first step toward that happy end. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
c 
6 A TELEGRAM. 
1 


OVEMBER is the most disagreeable month in the whole year,” 
said Margaret, standing at the window one dull afternoon, look- 

ig out at the frost-bitten garden. 
| “That’s the reason I was born in it,” observed Jo pensively, quite 
nconscious of the blot on her nose. 
a “Jf something very pleasant should happen now, we should think 
a delightful month,” said Beth, who took a hopeful view of everything, 
ten November. 
a “JT dare say; but nothing pleasant ever does happen in this family,” 
aid Meg, who was out of sorts. “ We go grubbing along day after day, 
ithout a bit of change, and very little fun. We might as well be ina 
Yreadmill.” 
i “ My patience, how blue we are!” cried Jo. “I don’t much wonder, 
toor dear, for you see other girls having splendid times, while you grind, 
trind, year in and year out. Oh, don’t I wish I could manage things for 
fou as I do for my heroines! You’re pretty enough and good enough 
lready, so I’d have some rich relation leave you a fortune unexpect- 
Wdly; then you’d dash out as an heiress, scorn every one who has 
tlighted you, go abroad, and come home my Lady Something, in a blaze 
ff splendor and elegance.” 

“ People don’t have fortunes left them in that style now-a-days; men 
gave to work, and women to marry for money. It’s a dreadfully unjust 
yorld,” said Meg bitterly. 

s “Jo and I are going to make fortunes for you all; just wait ten 
,ears, and see if we don’t,” said Amy, who sat in a corner, making mud 
ies, as Hannah called her little clay models of birds, fruit, and faces. 
, “Can’t wait, and I’m afraid I haven’t much faith in ink and dirt, 
ough I’m grateful for your good intentions.” 
. Meg sighed, and turned to the frost-bitten garden again; Jo groaned, 
nd leaned both elbows on the table in a despondent attitude, but Amy 
patted away energetically ; and Beth, who sat at the other window, said, 
filing. “ Two pleasant things are going to happen right away: Marmee 
3 coming down the street, and Laurie is tramping through the garden 
s if he had something nice to tell.” 
In they both came, Mrs. March with her usual question, “ Any letter 
tom father, girls?”’ and Laurie to say in his persuasive way, “ Won’t 
ome of you come foradrive? I’ve been working away at mathematics 
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till my head is in a muddle, and I’m going to freshen my wits b 
brisk turn. It’s a dull day, but the air is n’t bad, and I’m going to teg 
Brooke home, so it will be gay inside, if it isn’t out. Come, Jo, you aff 
Beth will go, won’t you?”’ 7 
“ Of course we will.” 
“ Much obliged, but I’m busy; ” and Meg whisked out her work-be 
ket, for she had agreed with her mother that it was best, for her’ 
least, not to drive often with the young gentleman. . 
“We three will be ready in a minute,” cried Amy, running away 0 
wash her hands. | 
“Can I do anything for you, Madam Mother?” asked Laurie, lezt 
ing over Mrs. March’s chair, with the affectionate look and tone € 
always gave her. ) 
“No, thank you, except call at the office, if you ’Il be so kind, de# 
It’s our day for a letter, and the postman hasn’t been. Father is § 
regular as the sun, but there ’s some delay on the way, perhaps.” * 
A sharp ring interrupted her, and a minute after Hannah camet 
with a letter. 7 
“Tt’s one of them horrid telegraph things, mum,” she said, handig 
it as if she was afraid it would explode and do some damage. | 
At the word “ telegraph,” Mrs. March snatched it, read the two lir 
it contained, and dropped back into her chair as white as if the lit 
paper had sent a bullet to her heart. Laurie dashed down stairs fi 
water, while Meg and Hannah supported her, and Jo read aloud, in 
frightened voice, — | 


“ Mrs. Marcu: 
“Your husband is very ill. Come at once. 
S$ Eeates 
“ Blank Hospital, Washington.” 


How still the room was as they listened breathlessly, how strange 
the day darkened outside, and how suddenly the whole world see 
to change, as the girls gathered about their mother, feeling as if all t 
happiness and support of their lives was about to be taken from the 
Mrs. March was herself again directly; read the message over, a 
stretched out her arms to her daughters, saying, in a tone they ne 
forgot, “I shall go at once, but it may be too late. O children, child 
help me to bear it!” 

For several minutes there was nothing but the sound of sobbing 
the room, minglec with broken words of comfort, tender assurances 
help, and hopeful whispers that died away in tears. Poor Hannah w 
the first te recover. and with unconscious wisdom she set all the 
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i good example; for, with her, work was the panacea for most afflictions. 

“The Lord keep the dear man! I won ’t waste no time a cryin’, but 

“it your things ready right away, mum,” she said heartily, as she wiped 
ber face on her apron, gave her mistress a warm shake of the hand with 
ier own hard one, and went away, to work like three women in one. 

“She’s right; there’s no time for tears now. Be calm, girls, and 
et me think.” 

They tried to be calm, poor things, as their mother sat up, looking 
yale, but steady, and put away her grief to think and plan for them. 

“Where’s Laurie?” she asked presently, when she had collected 

ser thoughts, and decided on the first duties to be done. 

; “Here, ma’am. Oh, let me do something!” cried the boy, hurrying 
rom the next room, whither he had withdrawn, feeling that their first 
,0trow was too sacred for even his friendly eyes to see. 

“Send a telegram saying I will come at once. The next train goes 
‘arly i in the morning. Ill take that.” 

_ “What else? The horses are ready; I can go anywhere, do any- 
hing,” he said, looking ready to fly to the ends of the earth. 

. “Leave a note at Aunt March’s. Jo, give me that pen and paper.” 

Tearing off the blank side of one of her newly copied pages, Jo drew 

whe table before her mother, well knowing that money for the long, sad 
ourney must be borrowed, and feeling as if she could do anything to 
,dd a little to the sum for her father. 

“Now go, dear; but don’t kill yourself driving at a desperate pace; 
here is no need of that.” 

Mrs. March’s warning was evidently thrown away; for five minutes 
iter Laurie tore by the window on his own fleet horse, riding as if for 
ds life. 

“Jo, run to the rooms, and tell Mrs. King that I can’t come. On the 

"vay get these things. I Il put them down; they ll be needed, and I 
aust go prepared for nursing. Hospital stores are not always good. 
seth, go and ask Mr. Laurence for a couple of bottles of old wine: I’m 
sot too proud to beg for father; he shall have the best-of everything. 
my, tell Hannah to get down the black trunk; and, Meg, come and 
Jelp me find my things, for I’m half bewildered. " 

Writing, thinking, and directing, all at once, might well bewilder 
ae poor lady, and Meg begged her to sit quietly in her room for a little. 
rhile, and let them work. Every one scattered like leaves before a gust 
f wind; and the quiet, happy household was broken‘up as suddenly as if 
paper had been an evil spell. 

Mr. Laurence came hurrying back with Beth, bringing every com- 
the kind old gentleman could think of for the invalid, and friendli- 
St promises of protection for the girls during the mother’s absence, 
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which comforted her very much. There was nothing he didn’t offet 
from his own dressing-gown to himself as escort. But that last wa 
impossible. Mrs. March would not hear of the old gentleman’s unde1 
taking the long journey; yet an expression of relief was visible when hi 
spoke of it, for anxiety ill fits one for travelling. He saw the look, kn 
his heavy eyebrows, rubbed his hands, and marched abruptly away, Say, 
ing he’d be back directly. No one had time to think of him again til’ 
as Meg ran through the entry, with a pair of rubbers in one hand and | 
cup of tea in the other, she came suddenly upon Mr. Brooke. | 

“I’m very sorry to hear of this, Miss March,” he said, in the kinc 
quiet tone which sounded very pleasantly to her perturbed spirit. “/ 
came to offer myself as escort to your mother. Mr. Laurence has com 
missions for me in Washington, and it will give me real satisfaction t 
be of service to her there.” 

Down dropped the rubbers, and the tea was very near following, a 
Meg put out her hand, with a face so full of gratitude, that Mr. Brook 
would have felt repaid for a much greater sacrifice than the trifling on 
of time and comfort which he was about to make. | 

“ How kind you all are! Mother will accept, I’m sure; and it wi 
be such a relief to know that she has some one to take care of hei 
Thank you very, very much! ” | 

Meg spoke earnestly, and forgot herself entirely till something in th 
brown eyes looking down at her made her remember the cooling tea, an 
lead the way into the parlor, saying she would call her mother. 

Everything was arranged by the time Laurie returned with a nof| 
from Aunt March, enclosing the desired sum, and a few lines repeatin 
what she had often said before, — that she had always told them it we 
absurd for March to go into the army, always predicted that no goo 
would come of it, and she hoped they would take her advice next tim( 
Mrs. March put the note in the fire, the money in her purse, and wet 
on with her preparations, with her lips folded tightly, in a way which J 
would have understood if she had been there. 

The short afternoon wore away; all the other errands were done, an 
Meg and her mother busy at some necessary needlework, while Bet 
and Amy got tea, and Hannah finished her ironing with what she calle 
a “slap and a bang,” but still Jo did not come. They began to gi 
anxious; and Laurie-went off to find her, for no one ever knew whi 
freak Jo might take into her head. He missed her, however, and sk 
came walking in with a very queer expression of countenance, for thet 
was a mixture of fun and fear, satisfaction and regret, in it, which pui 
zled the family as much as did the roll of bills she laid before he 
mother, saying, with a little choke in her voice, “ That’s my contribt 
tion towards making father comfortable and bringing him home! ”’ 
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“‘ My dear, where did you get it? Twenty-five dollars! Jo, I hope 
ou have n’t done anything rash?” 
. “No, it’s mine honestly; I did n’t beg, borrow, or steal it. I earned 
he? and I don’t think you ll blame me, for I only sold what was my 
,wn.” 
,, As she spoke, Jo took off her bonnet, and a general outcry arose, for 
7 her abundant hair was cut short. 

“Your hair! Your beautiful hair!” “O Jo, how could you? 
‘Tour one beauty.” “ My dear girl, there was no need of this.” “ She 
goes n't look like my Jo any more, but I love her dearly for it!” 
; As every one exclaimed, and Beth hugged the cropped head tenderly, 
0 assumed an indifferent air, which did not deceive any one a particle, 
. said, rumpling up the brown bush, and trying to look as if she liked 

“Tt does n’t affect the fate of the nation, so don’t wail, Beth. It will 
ve good for my vanity; I was getting too proud of my wig. It will do 
‘ny brains good to have that mop taken off; my head feels deliciously 
ight and cool, and the barber said I could soon have a curly crop, which 
Will be boyish, becoming, and easy to keep in order. I’m satisfied; so 
¢ take the money, and let’s have supper.” 

“ Tell me all about it, Jo. J am not quite satisfied, but I can’t blame 
vou, for I know how willingly you sacrificed your vanity, as you call it, 

your love. But, my dear, it was not necessary, and I’m afraid you 
‘il regret it, one of these days,” said Mrs. March. 
“No, I won’t!” returned Jo stoutly, feeling much relieved that her 
orank was not entirely condemned. 

“What made you do it?” asked Amy, who would as soon have 
hought of cutting off her head as her pretty hair. 
“Well, I was wild to do something for father,” replied Jo, as they 
gathered about the table, for healthy young people can eat even in the 
nidst of trouble. “I hate to borrow as much as mother does, and I 
snew Aunt March would croak; she always does, if you ask for a nine- 
sence. Meg gave all her quarterly salary toward the rent, and I only 
zot some clothes with mine, so I felt wicked, and was bound to have 
some money, if I sold the nose off my face to get it.” 
“You need n’t feel wicked, my child: you had no winter things, and 
zot the simplest with your own hard earnings,” said Mrs. March, with 
a look that warmed Jo’s heart. 
“T had n’t the least idea of selling my hair at first, but as I went 
along I kept thinking what I could do, and feeling as if I ’d like to dive 
into some of the rich stores and help myself. In a barber’s window I 
saw tails of hair with the prices marked ; and one black tail, not so thick 
as mine, was forty dollars. It came over me all of a sudden that I had 
one thing to make money out of, and without stopping to think, I 
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walked in, asked if they bought hair, and what they would give f 
nine.’ 
“TI don’t see how you dared to do it,” said Beth, in a tone of awe. | 
“Oh, he was a little man who looked as if he merely lived to oil tf 
hair. He rather stared, at first, as if he wasn’t used to having git, 
bounce into his shop and ask him to buy their hair. He said he did1 
care about mine, it was n’t the fashionable color, and he never paid mu, 
for it in the first place; the work put into it made it dear, and so of, 
It was getting late, and I was afraid, if it was n’t done right away, th} 
I should n’t have it done at all, and you know when I start to do a thin| 
I hate to give it up; so I begged him to take it, and told him why I w 
in such a hurry. It was silly, I dare say, but it changed his mind, for| 
got rather excited, and told the story in my topsy-turvy way, and h 
wife heard, and said so kindly, — 
““« Take it, Thomas, and oblige the young lady; I ’d do as much fa 
our Jimmy any day if I had a spire of hair worth selling.’ ” 
“Who was Jimmy?” asked Amy, who liked to have things explaine 
as they went along. 
“ Her son, she said, who was in the army. How friendly such thing 
make strangers feel, don’t they? She talked away all the time the maj 
clipped, and diverted my mind nicely.” | 
“ Did n’t you feel dreadfully when the first cut came?” asked Me; 
with a shiver. y 
“T took a last look at my hair while the man got his things, and thi 
was the end of it. I never snivel over trifles like that; I will confes 
though, I felt queer when I saw the dear old hair laid out on the tabl, 
and felt only the short, rough ends on my head. It almost seemed ¢ 
if I’d an arm or a leg off. The woman saw me look at it, and picke 
out a long lock for me to keep. Ill give it to you, Marmee, just t| 
remember past glories by; for a crop is so comfortable I don’t think: 
shall ever have a mane again.” 
Mrs. March folded the wavy chestnut lock, and laid it away with | 
short gray one in her desk. She only said “ Thank you, deary,” bt 
something in her face made the girls change the subject, and talk 
cheerfully as they could about Mr. Brooke’s kindness, the prospect of 
fine day to-morrow, and the happy times they would have when fathe 
came home to be nursed. 
No one wanted to go to bed, when, at ten o’clock, Mrs. March pu 
by the last finished job, and said, “‘ Come, girls.” Beth went to the pian, 
and played the father’s favorite hymn; all began bravely, but broke dow; 
one by one, till Beth was left alone, singing with all her heart, for to he 
fmusic was always a sweet consoler. 
“Go to bed and don’t talk, for we must be up early, and shall nee 
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the sleep we can get. Good-night, my darlings,” said Mrs. March, 

; the hymn ended, for no one cared to try another. 

* They kissed her quietly, and went to bed as silently as if the dear 
Lvalid lay in the next room. Beth and Amy soon fell asleep in spite 
"f the great trouble, but Meg lay awake, thinking the most serious 
Sjoughts she had ever known in her short'life. Jo lay motionless, and 
“er sister fancied that she was asleep, till a stifled sob made her exclaim, 
ts she touched a wet cheek, — 

se Jo, dear, what is it? Are you crying about father?” 

4 “No, not now.” 

@ “What then?” 

' “My—nmy hair!” burst out poor Jo, trying vainly to smother her 
limotion in the pillow. 

It did not sound at all comical to Meg, who kissed and caressed the 
“licted heroine in the tenderest manner. 

“I’m not sorry,” protested Jo, with a choke. “I’d do it again 
“y-morrow, if I could. It’s only the vain, selfish part of me that goes 
nd cries in this silly way. Don’t tell any one, it’s all over now. I 
Saought you were asleep, so I just made a little private moan for my 
‘ne beauty. How came you to be awake?” 

“T can’t sleep, I’m so anxious,” said Meg. 
= “Think about something pleasant, and you ’ll soon drop off.” 

_ “T tried it, but felt wider awake than ever.” 

+ “What did you think of?” 

* “Handsome faces, — eyes particularly,” answered Meg, smiling to 
“erself, in the dark. 

* “What color do you like best?” 

* “Brown — that is, sometimes ; blue are lovely.” 

‘Jo laughed, and Meg sharply ordered her not to talk, then amiably 
jromised to make her hair curl, and fell asleep to dream of living in her 
astle in the air. 

The clocks were striking midnight, and the rooms were very still, as 
figure glided quietly from bed to bed, smoothing a coverlid here, set- 
ling a pillow there, and pausing to look long and tenderly at each un- 
‘onscious face, to kiss each with lips that mutely blessed, and to pray 
the fervent prayers which only mothers utter. As she lifted the curtath 
0 look out into the dreary night, the moon broke suddenly from behind 
e clouds, and shone upon her like-a bright, benignant face, which 
med to whisper in the silence, “ Be comforted, dear soul! There is 

ays light behind the clouds.” 
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CHAPTER XVI: 


LETTERS. 


N the cold gray dawn the sisters lit their lamp, and read their chapte}} 
with an earnestness never felt before; for now the shadow of a rez 
trouble had come, the'little books were full of help and comfort; anc 
as they dressed, they agreed to say good-by cheerfully and hopefully, an 
send their mother on her anxious journey unsaddened by tears or com 
plaints from them. Everything seemed very strange when they wen 
down, — so dim and still outside, so full of light and bustle withir 
Breakfast at that early hour seemed odd, and even Hannah’s familia 
face looked unnatural as she flew about her kitchen with her night-cay 
on. The big trunk stood ready in the hall, mother’s cloak and bonne 
lay on the sofa, and mother herself sat trying to eat, but looking so pak 
and worn with sleeplessness and anxiety that the girls found it very har 
to keep their resolution. Meg’s eyes kept filling in spite of herself; Jc 
was obliged to hide her face in the kitchen roller more than once; anc 
the little girls wore a grave, troubled expression, as if sorrow was a nev 
experience to them. 

Nobody talked much, but as the time drew very near, and they sa 
waiting for the carriage, Mrs. March said to the girls, who were al 
busied about her, one folding her shawl, another smoothing out the 
strings of her bonnet, a third putting on her overshoes, and a fourtt 
fastening up her travelling bag, — 

“ Children, I leave you to Hannah’s care and Mr. Laurence’s pro- 
tection. Hannah is faithfulness itself, and our good neighbor will guar¢ 
you as if you were his own. I have no fears for you, yet I am anxious 
that you should take this trouble rightly. Don’t grieve and fret when 
I am gone, or think that you can comfort yourselves by being idle and 
trying to forget. Go on with your work as usual, for work is 4 
blessed solace. Hope and keep busy ; and whatever happens, remember 
that you never can be fatherless.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

4d Meg, dear, be prudent, watch over your sisters, consult Hannah, 
and, in any perplexity, go to Mr. Laurence. Be patient, Jo, don’t get 
despondent or do rash things; write to me often, and be my brave girl, 
ready to help and cheer us all. Beth, comfort yourself with your music, 
and be faithful to the little home duties; and you, Amy, help all you cal 
be obedient, and keep happy safe at home.” 

“We will, mother! we will!” i 
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The rattle of an approaching ¢arriage made them all start and listen. 
hat was the hard minute, but the girls stood it well: no one cried, no 
ie ran away or uttered a lamentation, though their hearts were very 
savy as they sent loving messages to father, remembering, as they 
oke, that it might be too late to deliver them. They kissed their 
other quietly, clung about her tenderly, and tried to wave their hands 

heerfully when she drove away. 

‘ Laurie and his grandfather came over to see her off, and Mr. Brooke 
‘doked so strong and sensible and kind that the girls christened him 

Mr. Greatheart ” on the spot. 

™ “Good-by, my darlings! God bless and keep us all!” whispered 

‘rs, March, as she kissed one dear little face after the other, and hur- 

‘Ned into the carriage. 

“As she rolled away, the sun came out, and, looking back, she saw 

# shining on the group at the gate, like a good omen. They saw it also, 

ad smiled and waved their hands; and the last thing she beheld, as she 

irned the corner, was the four bright faces, and behind them, like a 

ody-guard, old Mr. Laurence, faithful Hannah, and devoted Laurie. 

“ How kind every one is to us! ” she said, turning to find fresh proof 

f it in the respectful sympathy of the young man’s face. 

“T don’t see how they can help it,” returned Mr. Brooke, laughing 

9 infectiously that Mrs. March could not help smiling; and so the long 

ourney began with the good omens of sunshine, smiles, and cheerful 

vords. 

) “I feel as if there had been an earthquake,” said Jo, as their neigh- 
ors went home to breakfast, leaving them to rest and refresh them- 
elves. 

“Tt seems as if half the house was gone,” added Meg forlornly. 

Beth opened her lips to say something, but could only point to the 
ile of nicely-mended hose which lay on mother’s table, showing that 
ven in her last hurried moments she had thought and worked for them. 

t was a little thing, but it went straight to their hearts; and, in spite of 

heir brave resolutions, they all broke down, and cried bitterly. 

Hannah wisely allowed them to relieve their feelings, and, when the 

hhower showed signs of clearing up, she came to the rescue, armed with 

_ coffee-pot. 

_ “Now, my dear young ladies, remember what your ma said, and 

on’t fret. Come and havea cup of coffee all round, and then let’s fall 

‘0 work, and be a credit to the family.” 

_ Coffee was a treat, and Hannah showed great tact in making it that 

morning. No one could resist her persuasive nods, or the fragrant 

vitation issuing from the nose of the coffee-pot. They drew up to 
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the table, exchanged their handkerchiefs for napkins, and in ten minut 
were all right again. 

“* Hope and keep busy;’ that’s the motto for us, so let’s see will 
will remember it best. I shall go to Aunt March, as usual. Oh, wo! 
she lecture though!” said Jo, as she sipped with returning spirit. 

“T shall go to my Kings, though I’d much rather stay at home a1 
attend to things here,” said Meg, wishing she had n’t made her eyes 
red. 

“ No need of that; Beth and I can keep house perfectly well,” put 
Amy, with an important air. 

“Hannah will tell us what to do; and we’ll have everything ni 
when you come home,” added Beth, getting out her mop and dish-ti 
without delay. 

“T think anxiety is very interesting,’ observed Amy, eating suga 
pensively. 

The girls could n’t help laughing, and felt better for it, though Me 
shook her head at the young lady who could find consolation in a suga 
bowl. 

The sight of the turnovers made Jo sober again; and when the tw 
went out to their daily tasks, they looked sorrowfully back at the windo 
where they were accustomed to see their mother’s face. It was gone 
but Beth had remembered the little household ceremony, and there sk 
was, nodding away at them like a rosy-faced mandarin. 

“ That ’s so like my Beth!” said Jo, waving her hat, with a erates 
face. “ Good-by, Meggy; I hope the Kings won’t train to-day. Don 
fret about father, dear,’ she added, as they parted. | 

“ And I hope Aunt March won *t croak. Your hair is becoming, an 
tt looks very boyish and nice,” returned Meg, trying not to smile at th 
curly head, which looked comically small on her tall sister’s shoul 
ders. 

“ That ’s my only comfort; ” and, touching her hat 4 Ja Laurie, awa’ 
went Jo, feeling like a shorn sheep on a wintry day. 

News from their father comforted the girls very much; for, thoug! 
dangerously ill, the presence of the best and tenderest of nurses hat 
already done him good. Mr. Brooke sent a bulletin every day, and, a 
the head of the family, Meg insisted on reading the despatches, whicel 
grew more and more cheering as the week passed. At first, every om 
was eager to write, and plump envelopes were carefully poked into th 
letter-box by one or other of the sisters, who felt rather important witt 
their Washington correspondence. As one of these packets containet 
characteristic notes from the party, we will rob an imaginary mail, 
read them: — 
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My Dearest MotHeEr, — 
a It is impossible to tell you how happy your last letter made us, 
_r the news was so good we could n't help laughing and crying over it. 
jow very kind Mr. Brooke is, and how fortunate that Mr. Laurence’s 
or detains him near you so long, since he is so useful to you and 
ther. The girls are all as good as gold. Jo helps me with the sewing, 
id insists on doing all sorts of hard jobs. I should be afraid she 
ight overdo, if I did n’t know that her ‘ moral fit’ would n’t last long. 
ath is as regular about her tasks as a clock, and never forgets what you 
ld her. She grieves about father, and looks sober except when she 
tat her little piano. Amy minds me nicely, and I take great care of 
fr. She does her own hair, and I am teaching her to make button-holes 
id mend her stockings. She tries very hard, and I know you will be 
2ased with her improvement when you come. Mr. Laurence watches 
fer us like a motherly old hen, as Jo says; and Laurie is very kind and 
ighborly. Heand Jo keep us merry, for we get pretty blue sometimes, 
id feel like orphans, with you so far away. Hannah is a perfect saint; 
e does not scold at all, and always calls me Miss ‘ Margaret,’ which is 
fiite proper, you know, and treats me with respect. We are all well and 
Jisy; but we long, day and night, to have you back. Give my dearest 
Ive to father, and believe me, ever your own 


¢é MEc.” 


) This note, prettily written on scented paper, was a great contrast 
the next, which was scribbled on a big sheet of thin foreign paper, 
¥namented with blots and all manner of flourishes and curly-tailed let- 


+ “Three cheers for dear father! Brooke was a trump to telegraph 
tht off, and let us know the minute he was better. I rushed up garret 
aen the letter came, and tried to thank God for being so good to us; 
it I could only cry, and say, ‘I’m glad! I’m glad!’ Didn’t that do 
#@ well as a regular prayer? for I felt a great many in my heart. We 
ve such funny times; and now I can enjoy them, for every one is so 
\sperately good, it’s like living in a nest of turtle-doves. You’d laugh 
fi see Meg head the table and try to be motherish. She gets prettier 
ery day, and I’m in love with her sometimes. The children are regu- 
¢ archangels, and I — well, I’m Jo, and never shall be anything else. 
fa, I must tell you that I came near having a quarrel with Laurie. I 
Beed my mind about a silly little thing, and he was offended. I was 
ght, but didn’t speak as I ought, and he marched home, saying he 
duld n’t come again till I begged pardon. I declared I would n’t, and 
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got mad. It lasted all day; I felt bad, and wanted you very mujj, 
Laurie and I are both so proud, it’s hard to beg pardon; but I thouiit., 
he ’d come to it, for I was in the right. He didn’t come; and justi: 
night I remembered what you said when Amy fell into the river. ]}, 
read my little book, felt better, resolved not to let the sun set on ‘ff 
anger, and ran over to tell Laurie I was sorry. I met him at the ge} 
coming for the same thing. We both laughed, begged each othe} 
pardon, and felt all good and comfortable again. | 

“T made a ‘pome’ yesterday, when I was helping Hannah wasi 
and, as father likes my silly little things, I put it in to amuse him. G®& 
him the lovingest hug that ever was, and kiss yourself a dozen times iff 
your | 


“ Topsy-Turvy Jc# 


“A SONG FROM THE SUDS. 


“Queen of my tub, I merrily sing, 
While the white foam rises high; 
And sturdily wash and rinse and wring, 
And fasten the clothes to dry; 
Then out in the free fresh air they swing, 
Under the sunny sky. 


“TI wish we could wash from our hearts and souls 
The stains of the week away, 
And let water and air by ae magic make 
Ourselves as pure as 
Then on the earth there wonid be indeed 
A glorious washing-day! 


“ Along the path of a useful life, 
Will heart’s-ease ever bloom; 
The busy mind has no time to think 
Of sorrow or care or gloom; 
And anxious thoughts may be swept away, 
As we bravely wield a broom. 


“TI am glad a task to me - given, 
To labor at day by 
For it brings me heath ed strength and hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say, — 
*Head, you may think, Heart, you may feel, 
But, Hand, you shall work alway!’ 


* Dear MoTHER,— | 

“There is only room for me to send my love, and some presse 
pansies from the root I have been keeping safe in the house for fathe 
to see. I read every morning, try to be good all day, and sing mysel 
to sleep with father’s tune. I can’t sing ‘Land of the Leal’ now; 
makes me cry. Every one is very kind, and we are as happy as we ca 
be without you. Amy wants the rest of the page, so I must stop. © 
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Pay | n’t forget to cover the holders, and I wind the clock and air the 


ms every day. 
“ “kiss dear father on the cheek he calls mine. Oh, do come soon 


“your loving 
"y “LittLte Bets.” 
So 
he MLA CHERE MAMMA,— 
“We are all well I do my lessons always and never corroberate the 
yxurls — Meg says I mean contradick so I put in both words and you can 
gxe the properest. Meg is a great comfort to me and lets me have jelly 
<jery night at tea its so good for me Jo says because it keeps me sweet 
mpered. Laurie is not as respeckful as he ought to be now I am 

-Jgnost in my teens, he calls me Chick and hurts my feelings by talking 
cench to me very fast when I say Merci or Bon jour as Hattie King 
yes. The sleeves of my blue dress were all worn out, and Meg put in 
*w ones, but the full front came wrong and they are more blue than 
‘e dress. I felt bad but did not fret I bear my troubles well but I do 
ish Hannah would put more starch in my aprons and have buckwheats 
very day. Can’t she? Didn’t I make that interrigation point nice? 
leg says my punchtuation and spelling are disgraceful and I am mor- 
‘fied but dear me I have so many things to do, I can’t stop. Adieu, I 
snd heaps of love to Papa. 


“Your affectionate daughter, 
* Amy Curtis Marca.” 


'g Mis Marcu,— 

“T jes drop a line to say we git on fust rate. The girls is clever and 
y round right smart. Miss Meg is going to make a proper good house- 
eeper; she hes the liking for it, and gits the hang of things surprisin 
uick. Jo doos beat all for goin ahead, but she don’t stop to cal’k’late 
ust, and you never know where she’s like to bring up. She done out 
tub of clothes on Monday, but she starched em afore they was 
mrenched, and blued a pink calico dress till I thought I should a died a 
wughin. Beth is the best of little creeters, and a sight of help to me, 
ein so forehanded and dependable. She tries to learn everything, and 
eally goes to market beyond her years; likewise keeps accounts, with my 
ielp, quite wonderful. We have got on very economical so fur; I don’t 
et the girls hev coffee only once a week, accordin to your wish, and 
eep em on plain wholesome vittles. Amy does well about frettin, 
earin her best clothes and eatin sweet stuff. Mr. Laurie is as full of 
lidoes as usual, and turns the house upside down frequent; but he 
eartens up the girls, and so I let em hev full swing. The old gentle- 
lan sends heaps of things, and is rather wearin, but means wal, and it 
t my place to say nothin. My bread is riz, so no more at this time 
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monia. 


* Yours Respectful, | 
“HANNAH Mutre | 
“ Heap Nurse oF Warp No. 2,— 

“ All serene on the Rappahannock, troops in fine condition, co ly 
missary department well conducted, the Home Guard under Colog, 
Teddy always on duty, Commander-in-chief General Laurence revidle " 
the army daily, Quartermaster Mullett keeps order in camp, and Ma| mm 
Lion does picket duty at night. A salute of twenty-four guns was fir, 


place at head-quarters. Commander-in-chief set:ds best wishes, | 
which he is heartily joined by 


“* DEAR Mapam, — 


is a model servant, and Sect pretty Meg like a eae Glad tH 

fine weather holds; pray make Brooke useful, and draw on me f@ 

funds if expenses exceed your estimate. Don’t let your husband wag 
anything. Thank’God he is mending. 

“Your sincere friend and servant, 

“« JAMES LAunENCE| 


CHAPTER XVII: 
LITTLE FAITHFUL. 


OR a week the amount of virtue in the old house would have suf! 
plied the neighborhood. It was really amazing, for every or 
seemed in a heavenly frame of mind, and self-denial was all the fashio: 
Relieved of their first anxiety about their father, the girls insensibl 
relaxed their praiseworthy efforts a little, and began to fall back int 
the old ways. They did not forget their motto, but hoping and keepin 
busy seemed to grow easier; and after such tremendous exertions, the 
felt that Endeavor deserved a holiday, and gave it a good many. 
Jo caught a bad cold through neglect to cover the shorn head enougl 
and was ordered to stay at home till she was better, for Aunt Mare 
did n’t like to hear people read with colds in their heads. Jo liked this 
and after an energetic rummage from garret to cellar, subsided on th 
sofa‘to nurse her cold with arsenicum and books. Amy found that house 
work and art did not go well together, and returned to her mud pies 
Meg went daily to her pupils, and sewed, or thought she did, at home, bu 
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ech time was spent in writing long letters to her mother, or reading 
Washington despatches over and over. Beth kept on, with only 
‘ht relapses into idleness or grieving. 
#) All the little duties were faithfully done each day, and many of her 
‘ers’ also, for they were forgetful, and the house seemed like a clock 
“ose pendulum was gone a-visiting. When her heart got heavy with 
“sings for mother or fears for father, she went away into a certain 
“set, hid her face in the folds of a certain dear old gown, and made 
“)- little moan and prayed her little prayer quietly by herself. Nobody 
Wey what cheered her up after a sober fit, but every one felt how 
“eet and helpful Beth was, and fell into a way of going to her for 
» nfort or advice in their small affairs. 
All were unconscious that this experience was a test of character; 
4, when the first excitement was over, felt that they had done well, 
d deserved praise. So they did; but their mistake was in ceasing to 
i well, and they learned this lesson through much anxiety and regret. 
“Meg, I wish you’d go and see the Hummels; you know mother 
hd us not to forget them,” said Beth, ten days after Mrs. March’s de- 
rture. 
'“T’m too tired to go this afternoon,” replied Meg, rocking com- 
ttably as she sewed. 
' “Can’t you, Jo?” asked Beth. 
“Too stormy for me with my cold.” 
“T thought it was almost well.” 
“It’s well enough for me to go out with Laurie, but not well enough 
go te the Hummels’,” said Jo, laughing, but looking a little ashamed 
her inconsistency. 
_“ Why don’t you go yourself?” asked Meg. 
' “T have been every day, but the baby is sick, and I don’t know what 
do for it. Mrs. Hummel goes away to work, and Lottchen takes «are 
it; but it gets sicker and sicker, and I think you or Hannah ought te 


)e 

Beth spoke earnestly, and Meg promised she would go to-morrow. 

“ Ask Hannah for some nice little mess, and take it round, Beth; the 
r will do you good,” said Jo, adding apologetically, “I’d go, but f 
ant to finish my writing.” 

“My head aches and I’m tired, so I thought maybe some of you 
ould go,” said Beth. 

; “ Amy will be in presently, and she will-run down for us,” suggested 
eg. 
“Well, I ll rest a little and wait for her.” 

So Beth lay down on the sofa, the others returned to their work, and 
i¢ Hummels were forgotten. An hour passed: Amy did not come; Meg 
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went to her room to try on a new dress; Jo was absorbed in her sto1h 
and Hannah was sound asleep before the kitchen fire, when Beth quieii 
put on her hood, filled her basket with odds and ends for the poll 
children, and went out into the chilly air, with a heavy head, andj 
grieved look in her patient eyes. It was late when she came back, and i 
one saw her creep upstairs and shut herself into her mother’s roo 
Half an hour after Jo went to “ mother’s closet” for something, ai 
there found Beth sitting on the medicine chest, looking very grave, wi 
red eyes, and a camphor-bottle in her hand. r | 
“ Christopher Columbus! What’s the matter?” cried Jo, as Be! 
put out her hand as if to warn her off, and asked quickly,— 
“You ’ve had the scarlet fever, have n’t you?” 
“Years ago, when Meg did. Why?” 
“Then I'll tell you. Oh, Jo, the baby’s dead!” 
‘What baby?” } 
“Mrs. Hummel’s; it died in my lap before she got home,” criv 
Beth, with a sob. 
“ My poor dear, how dreadful for you! I ought to have gone,” sa 
Jo, taking her sister in her arms as she sat down in her mother’s bi 
chair, with a remorseful face. | 
“Tt was n’t dreadful, Jo, only so sad! I saw in a minute that | 
was sicker, but Lottchen said her mother had gone for a doctor, so’ 
took baby and let Lotty rest. It seemed asleep, but all of a sudden | 
gave a little cry, and trembled, and then lay very still. I tried to wari 
its feet, and Lotty gave it some milk, but it did n’t stir, and I knew 
was dead.” ; 
“Don’t cry, dear! What did you do?” 
“T just sat and held it softly till Mrs. Hummel came with the docto! 
He said it was dead, and looked at Heinrich and Minna, who have gC 
sore throats. ‘Scarlet fever, ma’am. Ought to have called me before 
he said crossly. Mrs. Hummel told him she was poor, and had trie 
to cure baby herself, but now it was too late, and she could only as 
him to help the others, and trust to charity for his pay. He smiled ther! 
and was kinder ; but it was very sad, and I cried with them till he turne’ 
round, all of a sudden, and told me to go home and take bella-donn: 
right away, or I’d have the fever.” 
“No, you won’t!”’ cried Jo, hugging her close, with a frightene 
look. “O Beth, if you should be sick I never could forgive myself 
What shall we do?” | 
“Don’t be frightened, I guess I shan’t have it badly. I looked 1 
mother’s book, and saw that it begins with headache, sore throat, anc 
queer feelings like mine, so I did take some belladonna, and I fee 
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eo ’ said Beth, laying her cold haiids on her hot forehead, and trying 

look well. 

‘© “Tf mother was only at home!” exclaimed Jo, seizing the book, 

“iid feeling that Washington was an immense way off. She read a 

‘ge, looked at Beth, felt her head, peeped into her throat, and then 

“¥d gravely, “ You ’’ve been over the baby every day for more than a 

Mek, and among the others who are going to have it; so I’m afraid 
ju are going to have it, Beth. Ill call Hannah, she knows all about 
jkness.” 

% “Don’t let Amy come; she never had it, and I should hate to give 
| to her. Can’t you and Meg have it over again?” asked Beth, 
ixiously. 

_“T guess not; don’t care if I do; serve me right, selfish pig, to let 
ju go, and stay writing rubbish myself!’ muttered Jo, as she went 
consult Hannah. 

t The good soul was wide awake in a minute, and took the lead at 
ice, assuring Jo that there was no need to worry; every one had scar- 

a fever, and, if rightly treated, nobody died,— all of which Jo believed, 

#d felt much relieved as they went up to call Meg. 

“Now Ill tell you what we’ll do,” said Hannah, when she had 
f€amined and questioned Beth; “ we will have Dr. Bangs, just to take 
200k at you, dear, and see that we start right; then we ll send Amy off 
4 Aunt March’s, for a spell, to keep her out of harm’s way, and one of 
#u girls can stay at home and amuse Beth for a day or two.” 

“T shall stay, of course; I’m oldest,” began Meg, looking anxious 

d self-reproachful. 

“T shall, because it ’s my fault she is sick; I told mother I’d do the 

jrands, and I have n’t,” said Jo decidedly. 

_ “Which will you have, Beth? there ain’t no need of but one,” said 

annah. 

“Jo, please;”’ and Beth leaned her head against her sister, with a 

ntented look, which effectually settled that point. 

_ “T’ll go and tell Amy,” said Meg, feeling a little hurt, yet rather 
lieved, on the whole, for she did not like nursing, and Jo did. 

_ Amy rebelled outright, and passionately declared that she had rather 

ve the fever than go to Aunt March. Meg reasoned, pleaded, and 

immanded: all in vain. Amy protested that she would not go; and 
eg left her in despair, to ask Hannah what should be done. Before 
te came back, Laurie walked into the parlor to find Amy sobbing, with 

*r head in the sofa-cushions. She told her story, expecting to be con- 

led; but Laurie only put his hands in his pockets and walked about 

'€ room, whistling softly, as he knit his brows in deep thought. Pres- 

itly he sat down beside her, and said, in his most wheedlesome tone, 
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“ Now be a sensible little woman, and do as they say. No, don’t 4 
but hear what a jolly plan I’ve got. You go to Aunt March’s, and || 
come and take you out every day, driving or walking, and we ’ll I] | 
capital times. Won't that be better than moping here?” | 

“T don’t wish to be sent off as if I was in the way,” began Amy! 
an injured voice. 

“Bless your heart, child, it’s to keep you well. You don’t wan} 
be sick, do you? id | 

“No, I’m sure I don’t; but I dare say I shall be, for I’ve been 4 | 
Beth all the time.” | 

“That ’s the very reason you ought to go away at once, so that }) 
may escape it. Change of air and care will keep you well, I dare Ml 
or, if it does not entirely, you will have the fever more lightly. I jf 
vise you to be off as soon as you can, for scarlet fever is no joke, mis/ 

“But it’s dull at Aunt March’s, and she is so cross,” said Ar) 
looking rather frightened. | 

“It won't be dull with me popping in every day to tell you how Bi 
is, and take you out gallivanting. The old lady likes me, and IH} 
as sweet as possible to her, so she won’t peck at us, whatever we di’ 

“Will you take me out in the trotting wagon with Puck?” 

“On my honor as a gentleman.” 

“ And come every single day?” 

*"See if [-don’t.” 

“ And bring me back the minute Beth is well?” 

“ The identical minute.” 

“And go to the theatre, truly?” 

“A dozen theatres, if we may.” 

“Well — I guess —I will,” said Amy slowly. : 

“ Good girl! Call Meg, and tell her you'll give in,” said Lauri 
with an approving pat, which annoyed Amy more than the “ giving in 

Meg and Jo came running down to behold the miracle which hg 
been wrought; and Amy, feeling very precious and self-sacrificin 
promised to go, if the doctor said Beth was going to be ill. 

“ How is the little dear?” asked Laurie; for Beth was his especii 
pet, and he felt more anxious about her than he liked to show. © : 

“She is lying down on mother’s bed, and feels better. The baby 
death troubled her, but I dare say she has only got cold. Hannah s@ 
she thinks so; but she looks worried, and that makes me fidgety,” ar 
swered Meg. 

“What a trying world it is!” said Jo, rumpling up her hair in| 
fretful sort of way. “No sooner do we get out of one trouble tha 
down comes another. There does n’t seem to be anything to hold on t 
when mother ’s gone; so Ae m all at sea.” 
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vat “ Well, don’t make a porcupine of yourself, it isn’t becoming. Settle 

“ar wig, Jo, and tell me if I shall telegraph to your mother, or do any- 
¥ Lng? ” asked Laurie, who never had been reconciled to the loss of his 
_ end’s one beauty. 

“Y “ That is what troubles me,” said Meg. “I think we ought to tell 
rif Beth is really ill, but Hannah says we must n’t, for mother can’t 

"tye father, and it will only make them anxious. Beth won't be sick 

ig, and Hannah knows just what to do, and mother said we were to 
“Wnd her, so I suppose we must, but it does n’t seem quite right to me.” 
“Hum, well, I can’t say; suppose you ask grandfather after the 
“Vetor has been.” 
"8 “We will. Jo, go and get Dr. Bangs at once,” commanded Meg; 

‘tye can’t decide anything till he has been.” 

“aN “ Stay where you are, Jo; I’m errand-boy to this establishment,” 
‘Atid Laurie, taking up his cap. 

“I’m afraid you are busy,” began Meg. 
tH « No, I’ve done my lessons for the day.” 
yy “Do you study in vacation time?” asked Jo. 
®@ “1 follow the good example my neighbors set me,” was Laurie’s 
swer, as he swung himself out of the room. 

“TI have great hopes of my boy,” observed Jo, watching him fly 
er the fence with an approving smile. 

“ He does very well — for a boy,”’ was Meg’s somewhat ungracious 
swer, for the subject did not interest her. 

Dr. Bangs came, said Beth had symptoms of the fever, but thought 
e would have it lightly, though he looked sober over the Hummel 
sry. Amy was ordered off at once, and provided with something to 

jard off danger, she departed in great state, with Jo and Laurie as 


| “Go away. No boys allowed here.” 

*) Laurie retired to the window, and Jo told her story. 

_ “No more than I expected, if you are allowed to go poking about 
‘nong poor folks. Amy can stay and make herself useful if she is n’t 
tk, which I’ve no doubt she will be,— looks like it now. Don’t cry, 
‘fild, it worries me to hear people sniff.” 

| Amy was on the point of crying, but Laurie slyly pulled the parrot’s 
(Vil, which caused Polly to utter an astonished croak, and call out,— 

* “Bless my boots!” in such a funny way, that she laughed instead. 
’ “What do you hear from your mother?” asked the old lady 


i. 
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“‘Father is much better,’”’ replied Jo, trying to keep sober. 

“Oh, is he? Well, that won’t last long, I fancy; March never | 
any stamina,’ was the cheerful reply. 

een ha! never say die, take a pinch of snuff, good by, good bi 
squalled Polly, dancing on her perch, and clawing at the old lady’s 
as Laurie tweaked him in the rear. 

“‘Hold your tongue, you disrespectful old bird! and, Jo, you ’d bet! 
go at once; it is n’t proper to be gadding about so late with a rattle-pa §, 
boy like —”’ i 

“Hold your tongue, you disrespectful old bird!” cried Po: 
tumbling off the chair with a bounce, and running to peck the “‘ratif, 
pated”’ boy, who was shaking with laughter at the last speech. __ 

“T don’t think I can bear it, but Ill try,” thought Amy, as she y 
left alone with Aunt March. 

“Get along, you fright !’”’ screamed Polly; and at that rude speci, 
Amy could not restrain a sniff. 1 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DARK DAYS. 


ETH did have the fever, and was much sicker than any one b 
Hannah and the doctor suspected. The girls knew nothing abo 
illness, and Mr. Laurence was not allowed to see her, so Hannah hi 
everything all her own way, and busy Dr. Bangs did his best, but le 
a good deal to the excellent nurse. Meg stayed at home, lest she shou 
infect the Kings, and kept house, feeling very anxious and a litt 
guilty when she wrote letters in which no mention was made of Beth 
illness. She could not think it right to deceive her mother, but she he 
been bidden to mind Hannah, and Hannah would n’t hear of ‘Mr 
March bein’ told, and worried just for sech a trifle.” Jo devoted herse 
to Beth day and night; not a hard task, for Beth was very patient, 4 
bore her pain uncomplainingly as long as she could control herself. Bt 
there came a time when during the fever fits she began to talk in’ 
hoarse, broken voice, to play on the coverlet, as if on her beloved littl 
piano, and try to sing with a throat so swollen that there was no musi 
left; a time when she did not know the familiar faces round her, b 
addressed them by wrong names, and called imploringly for her mothel 
Then Jo grew frightened, Meg begged to be allowed to write the trutt 
and even Hannah said she ‘‘would think of it, though there was n 
danger vet.’”’? A letter from Washington added to their trouble, for Mi 
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_tch had had a relapse, and could not think of coming home for a 

while. 

eh dark the days seemed now, how sad and lonely the house, 
hy how heavy were the hearts of the sisters as they worked and waited, 
‘file the shadow of death hovered over the once happy home! Then 
was that Margaret, sitting alone with tears dropping often on her 
tk, felt how rich she had been in things more precious than any lux- 
es money could buy,— in love, protection, peace, and health, the real 
, ssings of life. Then it was that Jo, living in the darkened room, with 
it suffering little sister always before her eyes, and that pathetic voice 
‘lnding in her ears, learned to see the beauty and the sweetness of 
jth’s nature, to feel how deep and tender a place she filled in all hearts, 
1 to acknowledge the worth of Beth’s unselfish ambition to live for 
jiers, and make home happy by the exercise of those simple virtues 
‘hich all may possess, and which all should love and value more than 
ent, wealth, or beauty. And Amy, in her exile, longed eagerly to be 
home, that she might work for Beth, feeling now that no service 
uild be hard or irksome, and remembering, with regretful grief, how 
iny neglected tasks those willing hands had done for her. Laurie 
unted the house like a restless ghost, and Mr. Laurence locked the 
and piano, because he could not bear to be reminded of the young 
ighbor who used to make the twilight pleasant for him. Every one 
fssed Beth. The milkman, baker, grocer, and butcher inquired how 
e did; poor Mrs. Hummel came to beg pardon for her thoughtless- 
ss, and to get a shroud for Minna; the neighbors sent all sorts of 
forts and good wishes, and even those who knew her best were sur- 
ised to find how many friends shy little Beth had made. 

Meanwhile she lay on her bed with old Joanna at her side, for even 
her wanderings she did not forget her forlorn protégé. She longed 
r her cats, but would not have them brought, lest they should get sick; 
d, in her quiet hours, she was full of anxiety about Jo. She sent 
ing messages to Amy, bade them tell her mother that she would write 
on; and often begged for pencil and paper to try to say a word, that 
ther might not think she had neglected him. But soon even these in- 
als of consciousness ended, and she lay hour after hour, tossing to 
id fro, with incoherent words on her lips, or sank into a heavy sleep 
hich brought her no refreshment. Dr. Bangs came twice a day, Han- 
h sat up at night, Meg kept a telegram in her desk all ready to send 
f at any minute, and Jo never stirred from Beth’s side. 

The first of December was a wintry day indeed to them, for a bitter 
ind blew, snow fell fast, and the year seemed getting ready for its 
th. When Dr. Bangs came that morning, he looked long at Beth, 
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held the hot hand in both his own a minute, and laid it gently do: 
saying, in a low tone, to Hannah,— 
“If Mrs. March can leave her husband, she ’d better be sent fc 


= 
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Meg dropped down into a chair as the strength seemed to go out of 
limbs at the sound of those words; and Jo, after standing with a p ' 
face for a minute, ran to the parlor, snatched up the telegram, at 
throwing on her things, rushed out into the storm. She was soon baj, 
and, while noiselessly taking off her cloak, Laurie came in with a lett}, 
saying that Mr. March was mending again. Jo read it thankfully, | 
the heavy weight did not seem lifted off her heart, and her face was. 
full of misery that Laurie asked quickly,— 

“What is it? is Beth worse?”’ | 

“I’ve sent for mother,” said Jo, tugging at her rubber boots w. 
a tragical expression. 

“Good for you, Jo! Did you do it on your own responsibility, 
asked Laurie, as he seated her in the hall chair, and took off the reb} 
lious boots, seeing how her hands shook. | 

“No, the doctor told us to.” 

“© Jo, it’s not so bad as that?” cried Laurie, with a startled fa ; 

“Yes, it is; she does n’t know us, she does n't even talk about t 
flocks of green doves, as she calls the vineleaves on the wall; she does1 
look like my Beth, and there’s nobody to help us bear it; mother a1 
father both gone, and God seems so far away I can’t find Him.” 

As the tears streamed fast down poor Jo’s cheeks, she stretched o 
her hand in a helpless sort of way, as if groping in the dark, and Laur 
took it in his, whispering, as well as he could, with a lump in his throat, 

“I’m here. Hold on to me, Jo, dear!” 

She could not speak, but she did “ hold on,” and the warm grasp ¢ 
the friendly human hand comforted her sore heart, and seemed to lez} 
her nearer to the Divine arm which alone could uphold her in h 
trouble. Laurie longed to say something tender and comfortable, bi 
no fitting words came to him, so he stood silent, gently stroking he 
bent head as her mother used to do. It was the best thing he could hay 
done; far more soothing than the most eloquent words, for Jo felt th 
unspoken sympathy, and, in the silence, learned the sweet solace whi 
affection administers to sorrow. Soon she dried the tears which ha 
relieved her, and looked up with a grateful face. 

“ Thank you, Teddy, I’m better now; I don’t feel so forlorn, a 
will try to bear it if it comes.” 

“Keep hoping for the best; that will help you, Jo. Soon y 
mother will be here, and then everything will be right.” , 

“I’m so glad father is better; now she won’t feel so bad abou 
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ring him. Oh, me! it does seem as if all the troubles came in a 
ip, and I got the heaviest part on my shoulders,” sighed Jo, spread- 
her wet handkerchief over her knees to dry. 
7 Does n’t Meg pull fair?” asked Laurie, looking indignant. 
os Oh, yes; she tries to, but she can’t love Bethy as I do; and she 
‘T7’t miss her as I shall. Beth is my conscience, and I can’t give her up. 
an’'t! I can’t!” 
T Down went Jo’s face into the wet handkerchief, and she cried de- 
tiringly ; for she had kept up bravely till now, and never shed a tear. 
Tirie drew his hand across his eyes, but could not speak till he had 
Pdued the choky feeling in his throat and steadied his lips. It might 
unmanly, but he could n’t help it, and I am glad of it. Presently, as 
s sobs quieted, he said hopefully, “ I don’t think she will die; she’s so 
od, and we all love her so much, I don’t believe God will take her 


'“ The good and dear people always do die,” groaned Jo, but she 
pped crying, for her friend’s words cheered her up, in spite of her 
in doubts and fears. 

“ Poor girl, you ’’re worn out. It isn’t like you to be forlorn. Stopa 
; 1 ll hearten you up in a jiffy.” 

Laurie went off two stairs at a time, and Jo laid her wearied head 
wn on Beth’s little brown hood, which no one had thought of moving 
bm the table where she left it. It must have possessed some magic, for 
submissive spirit of its gentle owner seemed to enter into Jo; and, 
en Laurie came running down with a glass of wine, she took it with 
mile, and said bravely, “I drink — Health to my Beth! You are a 
pd doctor, Teddy, and such a comfortable friend; how can I ever pay 
1?” she added, as the wine refreshed her body, as the kind words had 
ae her troubled mind. 

“Til send in my bill, by and by; and to-night Ill give you some- 
mg that will warm the cockles of your heart better than quarts of 


“T telegraphed to your mother yesterday, and Brooke answered she’d 
e at once, and she’ll be here to-night, and everything will be all 
‘ht. Aren’t you glad I did it?” 

| Laurie spoke very fast, and turned red and excited all in a minute, 
it he had kept his plot a secret, for fear of disappointing the girls 
harming Beth. Jo grew quite white, flew out of her chair, and the 
bment he stopped speaking she electrified him by throwing her arms 


| 


jand his neck, and crying out, with a joyful cry, “O Laurie! O 
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mother! I am so glad!” ' She did not weep again, but laughed hys! 
ically, and trembled and clung to her friend as if she was a little iq” H 
wildered by the sudden news. | 

Laurie, though decidedly amazed, behaved with great presence 
mind; he patted her back soothingly, and, finding that she was reci 
ering, followed it up by a bashful kiss or two, which brought Jo roun’ 
once. Holding on to the banisters, she put him gently away, sayi 
breathlessly, “Oh, don’t! I didn’t mean to; it was dreadful of 1 
but you were such a dear to go and do it in spite of Hannah the 
could n’t help flying at you. Tell me all about it, and don’t give me wif 
again; it makes me act so.” 4 

“T don’t mind,” laughed Laurie, as he settled his tie. ‘“ Why, + 
see I got fidgety, and so did grandpa. We thought Hannah was ov 
doing the authority business, and your mother ought to know. Shi 
never forgive us if Beth—well, if anything happened, you kne 
So I got grandpa to say it was high time we did something, and of 
pelted to the office yesterday, for the doctor looked sober, and Hanr 
most took my head off when I proposed a telegram. I never can b 
to be ‘lorded over; ’ so that settled my mind, and I did it. Your motl 
will come, I know, and the late train is in at two, a.M. I shall go : 
her; and you’ve only got to bottle up your rapture, and keep Bi 
quiet, till that blessed lady gets here.” 

“ Laurie, you ’re an angel! How shall I ever thank you?” 

“Fly at me again; I rather like it,” said Laurie, looking mischi¢ 
ous,—a thing he had not done for a fortnight. 

“No, thank you. I’ll do it by proxy, when your grandpa com 
Don’t tease, but go home and rest, for you ’ll be up half the night. Bl 
you, Teddy, bless you!” 

Jo had backed into a corner; and, as she finished her speech, s 
vanished precipitately into the kitchen, where she sat down upon 
dresser, and told the assembled cats that she was “happy, oh so happy! 
while Laurie departed, feeling that he had made rather a neat thing of 

“ That ’s the interferingest chap I ever see; but I forgive him, at 
do hope Mrs. March is coming on right away,” said Hannah, with ¢ 
air of relief, when Jo told the good news. 

Meg had a quiet rapture, and then brooded over the letter, while | 
set the sick-room in order, and Hannah “knocked up a couple of pi 
in case of company unexpected.” <A breath of fresh air seemed 
blow through the house, and something better than sunshine brighten 
the quiet rooms. Everything appeared to feel the hopeful change 
Beth’s bird began to chirp again, and a half-blown rose was discovere 
on Amy’s bush in the window; the fires seemed to burn with unusti 
cheeriness; and every time the girls met, their pale faces broke int 
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ywailes as they hugged one another, whispering encouragingly, 
4: Mother ’s coming, dear! mother’s coming!” Every one rejoiced but 
eth; she lay in that heavy stupor, alike unconscious of hope and joy, 
~oubt and danger. It was a piteous sight,—the once rosy face so 
ssianged and vacant, the once busy hands so weak and wasted, the once 
wailing lips quite dumb, and the once pretty, well-kept hair scattered 
gpugh and tangled on the pillow. All day she lay so, only rousing now 
‘gid then to mutter, “ Water!” with lips so parched they could hardly 
qiape the word; all day Jo and Meg hovered over her, watching, wait- 
-yg, hoping, and trusting in God and mother; and all day the snow fell, 
e bitter wind raged, and the hours dragged slowly by. But night 
.yme at last; and every time the clock struck, the sisters, still sitting on 
yeher side the bed, looked at each other with brightening eyes, for each 
wur brought help nearer. The doctor had been in to say that some 
mange, for better or worse, would probably take place about midnight, 
@ which time he would return. 
Hannah, quite worn out, lay down on the sofa at the bed’s foot, and 
\Il fast asleep; Mr. Laurence marched to and fro in the parlor, feeling 
fat he would rather face a rebel battery than Mrs. March’s anxious 


ut staring into the fire with the thoughtful look which made his black 
es beautifully soft and clear. 

The girls never forgot that night, for no sleep came to them as they 
pt their watch, with that dreadful sense of powerlessness which comes 
us in hours like those. . 

“Tf God spares Beth I never will complain again,” whispered Meg 
srnestly. 

“Tf God spares Beth I’ll try to love and serve Him all my life,” 
uiswered Jo, with equal fervor. 
_“T wish I had no heart, it aches so,” sighed Meg, after a pause. 

“Tf life is often as hard as this, I don’t see how we ever shall get 
trough it,” added her sister despondently. 

4 Here the clock struck twelve, and both forgot themselves in watch- 
iz Beth, for they fancied a change passed over her wan face. The 
use was still as death, and nothing but the wailing of the wind broke 
fle deep hush. Weary Hannah slept on, and no one but the sisters saw 
He pale shadow which seemed to fall upon the little bed. An hour 
ent by, and nothing happened except Laurie’s quiet departure for the 
ation. Another hour,— still no one came; and anxious fears of delay 
the storm, or accidents by the way, or, worst of all, a great grief at 
ashington, haunted the poor girls. 

| It was past two, when Jo, who stood at the window thinking how 


ary the world looked in its winding-sheet of snow, heard a move- 
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ment by the bed, and, turning quickly, saw Meg kneeling before the}, 
mother’s easy-chair, with her face hidden. A dreadful fear pass, 
coldly over Jo, as she thought, “ Beth is dead, and Meg is afraid to t 
me.” 

She was back at her post in an instant, and to her excited eyes 
great change seemed to have taken place. The fever flush and tl 
look of pain were gone, and the beloved little face looked so pale as 
peaceful in its utter repose, that Jo felt no desire to weep or to lamer 
Leaning low over this dearest of her sisters, she kissed the damp for 
head with her heart on her lips, and softly whispered, “Good-by, n 
Beth; good-by! ” 

As if waked by the stir, Hannah started out of her sleep, hurrit 
to the bed, looked at Beth, felt her hands, listened at her lips, and the}, 
throwing her apron over her head, sat down to rock to and fro, exclainf, 
ing, under her breath, “ The fever ’s turned; she’s sleepin’ nat’ral; hé 
skin ’s damp, and she breathes easy. Praise be given! Oh, my Zoot, 
ness me!” 

Before the girls could believe the happy truth, the doctor came : 
confirm it. He was a homely man, but they thought his face qui 
heavenly when he smiled, and said, with a fatherly look at them, “ Yef. 
my dears, I think the little girl will pull through this time. Keep th 
house quiet; let her sleep, and when she wakes, give her — ” , 

What they were to give, neither heard; for both crept into the dar} 
hall, and, sitting on the stairs, held each other close, rejoicing witl 
hearts too full for words. When they went back to be kissed an 
cuddled by faithful Hannah, they found Beth lying, as she used to dij) 
with her cheek pillowed on her hand, the dreadful pallor gone, an 
breathing quietly, as if just fallen ae : 


began to wane. 
“ See,” said Meg, coming up with a white, half-opened rose, 


seemed so lovely, as it did to the heavy eyes of Meg and Jo, as the : 
looked out in the early morning, when their long, sad vigil was done. } 

“It looks like a fairy world,” said Meg, smiling to herself, as sh¥ 
stood behind the curtain, watching the dazzling sight. 

“Hark!” cried Jo, starting to her feet. 

Yes, there was a sound of bells at the door below, a cry from 
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‘a, and then Laurie’s voice saying, in a joyful whisper, “Girls, she’s 
_Jne! she’s come! ” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AMY’S WILL. 


HILE these things were happening at home, Amy was having 

hard times at Aunt March’s. She felt her exile deeply, and, for 
ip first time in her life, realized how much she was beloved and petted 
,thome. Aunt March never petted any one; she did not approve of it; 
r : she meant to be kind, for the well-behaved little girl pleased her very 


'Dhew’s children, though she did n’t think proper to confess it. She 
“Elly did her best to make Amy happy, but, dear me, what mistakes she 
ide! Some old people keep young at heart in spite of wrinkles and 
i uy hairs, can sympathize with children’s little cares and joys, make 


Fing and receiving friendship in the sweetest way. But Aunt March 
| e not this gift, and she worried Amy very much with her rules and 
Hers, her prim ways, and long, prosy talks. Finding the child more 
Bcile and amiable than her sister, the old lady felt it her duty to try 


1 been taught sixty years ago,—a process which carried dismay to 
#nay’s soul, and made her feel like a fly in the web of a very strict 
der. 

@ She had to wash the cups every morning, and polish up the old- 
shioned spoons, the fat silver teapot, and the glasses, till they shone. 
en she must dust the room, and what a trying job that was! Nota 
6:ck escaped Aunt March’s eye, and all the furniture had claw legs, 
@1 much carving, which was never dusted to suit. Then Polly must 
Bfed, the lap-dog combed, and a dozen trips upstairs and down, to get 
ngs, or deliver orders, for the old lady was very lame, and seldom 
Ht her big chair. After these tiresome labors, she must do her lessons, 
Bich was a daily trial of every virtue she possessed. Then she was 
owed one hour for exercise or play, and did n’t she enjoy it? Laurie 
ne every day, and wheedled Aunt March, till Amy was allowed to go 
‘with him, when they walked and rode, and had capital times. After 
mer, she had to read aloud, and sit still while the old lady slept, which 
2 usually did for an hour, as she dropped off over the first page 
jen patchwork or towels appeared, and Amy sewed with outward 
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meekness and inward rebellion till dusk, when she was allowed to am 
herself as she liked till tea-time. The evenings were the worst of : 
for Aunt March fell to telling long stories about her youth, which we 
so unutterably dull that Amy was always ready to go to bed, intendif 
to cry over her hard fate, but usually going to sleep before she h 
squeezed out more than a tear or two. : 
If it had not been for Laurie, and old Esther, the maid, she f 
that she never could have got through that dreadful time. The pari 
alone was enough to drive her distracted, for he soon felt that she ¢ 
not admire him, and revenged himself by being as mischievous as pc 
sible. He pulled her hair whenever she came near him, upset his bre: 
and milk to plague her when she had newly cleaned his cage, ma 
Mop bark by pecking at him while Madam dozed; called her names t 
fore company, and behaved in all respects like a reprehensible old bir 
Then she could not endure the dog,—a fat, cross beast, who snark 
and yelped at her when she made his toilet, and who lay on his bac 
with all his legs in the air and a most idiotic expression of countenan 
when he wanted something to eat, which was about a dozen times a da 
The cook was bad-tempered, the old coachman deaf, and Esther the on 
one who ever took any notice of the young lady. 
Esther was a Frenchwoman, who had lived with “Madame,” ; 
she called her mistress, for many years, and who rather tyrannized o 
the old lady, who could not get along without her. Her real name wi 
Estelle, but Aunt March ordered her to change it, and she obeyed, 
condition that she was never asked to change her religion. She took: 
fancy to Mademoiselle, and amused her very much, with odd stories ¢ 
her life in France, when Amy sat with her while she got up Madame 
laces. She also allowed her to roam about the great house, and exami 
the curious and pretty things stored away in the big wardrobes and th 
ancient chests; for Aunt March hoarded like a magpie. Amy’s chi 
delight was an Indian cabinet, full of queer drawers, little pigeon-hole 
and secret places, in which were kept all sorts of ornaments, some pri 
cious, some merely curious, all more or less antique. To examine 
arrange these things gave Amy great satisfaction, especially the je 
cases, in which, on velvet cushions, reposed the ornaments which ha 
adorned a belle forty years ago. There was the garnet set which Aur 
March wore when she came out, the pearls her father gave her @ 
her wedding-day, her lover’s diamonds, the jet mourning rings and pa 
the queer lockets, with portraits of dead friends, and weeping willo’ 
made of hair inside; the baby bracelets her one little daughter 
worn; Uncle March’s big watch, with the red seal so many chil 
hands had played with, and in a box, all by itself, lay Aunt March’s 
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“ing-ring, too small now for her fat finger, but put carefully away, like 

‘ most precious jewel of them all. 

* “Which would Mademoiselle choose if she had her will?” asked 
“sther, who always sat near to watch over and lock up the valuables. 
% “T like the diamonds best, but there is no necklace among them, 
id I’m fond of necklaces, they are so becoming. I should choose this 
I might,” replied Amy, looking with great admiration at a string of 
‘ld and ebony beads, from which hung a heavy cross of the same. 

‘§ “T, too, covet that, but not as a necklace; ah, no! to me it is a 
sary, and as such I should use it like a good Catholic,” said Esther, 
ing the handsome thing wistfully. 
“Ts it meant to use as you use the string of good-smelling wooden 
‘fads hanging over your glass?” asked Amy. 
“Truly, yes, to pray with. It would be pleasing to the saints if 
lie used so fine a rosary as this, instead of wearing it as a vain bijou.” 
“You seem to take a great deal of comfort in your prayers, Esther, 
“id always come down looking quiet and satisfied. I wish I could.” 
* “If Mademoiselle was a Catholic, she would find true comfort; but, 
that is not to be, it would be well if you went apart each day, to 
leditate and pray, as did the good mistress whom I served before 
fadame. She had a little chapel, and in it found solacement for much 
ouble.” 
| “Would it be right for me to do so too?” asked Amy, who, in her 
@neliness, felt the need of help of some sort, and found that she was 
bt to forget her little book, now that Beth was not there to remind her 
5 it. 
' “Tt would be excellent and charming; and I shall gladly arrange the 
itle dressing-room for you if you like it. Say nothing to Madame, 
it when she sleeps go you and sit alone a while to think good thoughts, 
id pray the dear God to preserve your sister.” 
), Esther was truly pious, and quite sincere in her zdvice; for she had 
§: affectionate heart, and felt much for the sisters in their anxiety. 
my liked the idea, and gave her leave to arrange the light closet next 
br room, hoping it would do her good. 
“T wish I knew where all these pretty things would go when Aunt 
larch dies,” she said, as she slowly replaced the shining rosary, and 
ut the jewel-cases one by one. 
i To you and your sisters. I know it: Madame confides in me; I 
itnessed her will, and it is to be so,” whispered Esther, smiling. 
“How nice! but I wish she’d let us have them now. Pro-cras-ti- 
— is not agreeable,” observed Amy, taking a last look at the dia- 
onds. 
_ “Tt is too soon yet for the young ladies to wear these th’ngs. The 
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first one who is affianced will have the pearls — Madame has said ij 
and I have a fancy that the little turquoise ring will be given to yc 
when you go, for Madame approves your good behavior and charmirh 
manners.’ 

“Do you think so? Oh, I’ll be a lamb, if I can only have th; 
lovely ring! It’s ever so much prettier than Kitty Bryant’s. I do likt 
Aunt March, after all;”’ and Amy tried on the blue ring with a de 
lighted face, and a firm resolve to earn it. 

From that day she was a model of obedience, and the old lad 
complacently admired the success of her training. Esther fitted up th 
closet with a little table, placed a footstool before it, and over it | 
picture taken from one of the shut-up rooms. She thought it was o 
no great value, but, being appropriate, she borrowed it, well knowin; 
that Madame would never know it, nor care if she did. It was, how 
ever, a very valuable copy of one of the famous pictures of the world 
and Amy’s beauty-loving eyes were never tired of looking up at th 
sweet face of the divine mother, while tender thoughts of her own wert 
busy at her heart. On the table she laid her little Testament and hymn; 
book, kept a vase always full of the best flowers Laurie brought her, anc 
came every day to “sit alone, thinking good thoughts, and praying the 
dear God to preserve her sister.”” Esther had given her a rosary of 
black beads, with a silver cross, but Amy hung it up and did not use * 
feeling doubtful as to its fitness for Protestant prayers. 

The little girl was very sincere in all this, for, being left alone out 
side the safe home-nest, she felt the need of some kind hand to hold 
by so sorely, that she instinctively turned to the strong and tendet 
Friend, whose fatherly love most closely surrounds his little children: 
She missed her mother’s help to understand and rule herself, but having 
been taught where to look, she did her best to find the way, and walk in 
it confidingly. But Amy was a young pilgrim, and just now her burden 
seemed very heavy. She tried to forget herself, to keep cheerful, and be 
satisfied with doing right, though no one saw or praised her for it. In 
her first effort at being very, very good, she decided to make her will, 
as Aunt March had done; so that if she did fall ill and die, her pos- 
sessions might be justly and generously divided. It cost her a pang 
even to think of giving up the little treasures which in her eyes were as 
precious as the old lady’s jewels. 

During one of her play-hours she wrote out the important docu) 
ment as well as she could, with some help from Esther as to certai 
legal terms, and, when the good-natured Frenchwoman had signed her 
name, Amy felt relieved, and laid it by to show Laurie, whom she want 
as a second witness. As it was a rainy day, she went upstairs to am 
herself in one of the large chambers, and took Polly with her for co 
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ny. In this room there was a wardrobe full of old-fashioned cos~ 
ijmes, with which Esther allowed her to play, and it was her favorite 
ljusement to array herself in the faded brocades, and parade up and 
wn before the long mirror, making stately courtesies, and sweeping 
@r train about, with a rustle which delighted her ears. So busy was 
#2 on this day that she did not hear Laurie’s ring, nor see his face 
leping in at her, as she gravely promenaded to and fro, flirting her 
no and tossing her head, on which she wore a great pink turban, con- 
@isting oddly with her blue brocade dress and yellow quilted petticoat. 
#ie was obliged to walk carefully, for she had on high-heeled shoes, 
‘gd, as Laurie told Jo afterward, it was a comical sight to see her mince 
png in her gay suit, with Polly sidling and bridling just behind her, 
Pitating her as well as he could, and occasionally stopping to laugh or 
@claim, “ Ain’t we fine? Get along, you fright! Hold your tongue! 
iss me, dear! Ha! ha!” 

® Having with difficulty restrained an explosion of merriment, lest 
ishould offend her majesty, Laurie tapped, and was graciously re- 
€ ved. 

| “ Sit down and rest while I put these things away; then I want to 
osult you about a very serious matter,” said Amy, when she had 
own her splendor, and driven Polly into a corner. “That bird is the 
al of my life,” she continued, removing the pink mountain from her 
ad, while Laurie seated himself astride of a chair. “ Yesterday, when. 
mt was asleep, and I was trying to be as still as a mouse, Polly began 
®squall and flap about in his cage; so I went to let him out, and found 
ug spider there. I poked it out, and it ran under the bookcase; Polly 
arched straight after it, stooped down and peeped under the bookcase, 
ying, in his funny way, with a cock of his eye, ‘ Come out and take a 
tk, my dear.’ I could wt help laughing, which made Poll swear, and 
int woke up and scolded us both.” 

| E Did the spider accept the old fellow’s invitation?” asked Laurie, 
Iwning. 

| “Yes; out it came, and away ran Polly, frightened to death, and 
rambled up on aunt’s chair, calling out, ‘ Catch her! catch her! catch 
it!’ as I chased the spider.” 

| “That ’s a lie! Oh lor!” cried the parrot, pecking at Laurie’s toes. 
“T’d wring your neck if you were mine, you old torment,” cried 
jurie, shaking his fist at the bird, who put his head on one side, and 
avely croaked, “ Allyluyer! bless your buttons, dear! ” 

| “Now I’m ready,” said Amy, shutting the wardrobe, and taking a 
per out of her pocket. “I want you to read that, please, and tell 
2 if it is legal and right. I felt that I ought to do it, for life is un- 
tain and I don’t want any ill-feeling over my tomb.” 
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Laurie bit his lips, and turning a little from the pensive speak 
read the following document, with praiseworthy gravity, consideri) 
the spelling :-— 


“wy LAST WILL AND TESTIMENT. 


“T, Amy Curtis March, being in my sane mind, do give and M 
queethe all my earthly property — viz. to wit :— namely 
“To my father, my best pictures, sketches, maps, and works of a: 
including frames. Also my $100, to do what he likes with. 
“To my mother, all my clothes, except the blue apron with pockei 
— also my likeness, and my medal, with much love. 

“To my dear sister Margaret, I give my turkqucise ring (if I get it 
also my green box with the doves on it, also my piece of real lace fi 
her neck, and my sketch of her as a memorial of her ‘ little girl.’ 

“To Jo I leave my breast-pin, the one mended with sealing wax, al 
my bronze inkstand—she lost the cover—and my most preciot 
plaster rabbit, because I am sorry I burnt up her story. 

“To Beth (if she lives after me) I give my dolls and the litt 
bureau, my fan, my linen collars and my new slippers if she can we 
them being thin when she gets well. And I herewith also leave her m 
regret that I ever made fun of old Joanna. | 

“To my friend and neighbor Theodore Laurence I bequeethe 
paper marshay portfolio, my clay model of a horse though he did sa 
it had n’t any neck. Also in return for his great kindness in the hot 
of affliction any one of my artistic works he likes, Noter Dame is tt 
best. 

“To our venerable benefactor Mr. Laurence I leave my purple bo 
with a looking glass in the cover which will be nice for his pens an 
remind him of the departed girl who thanks him for his favors to he 
family, specially Beth. 

“I wish my favorite playmate Kitty Bryant to have the blue sil 
apron and my gold-bead ring with a kiss. 

“To Hannah I give the bandbox she wanted and all the patch wor! 
I leave hoping she ‘ will remember me, when it you see.’ 

“And now having disposed of my most valuable property I hop 
all will be satisfied and not blame the dead. I forgive every one, an 
trust we may all meet when the trump shall sound. Amen. e 

“ To this will and*testiment I set my hand and seal on this 20th 
of Nov. Anni Domino 1861. 

“ Amy Curtis Marck 


§ EsteEtLE VALNor, 


“yrs : 
Witnesses: l THEODORE LAURENCE.” 
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*e The last name was written in pencil, and Amy explained that he was 
if rewrite it in ink, and seal it up for her properly. 

_ “What put it into your head? Did any one tell you about Beth’s 
ving away her things?” asked Laurie soberly, as Amy laid a bit of 
‘d tape, with sealing-wax, a taper, and a standish before him. 

_ She explained; and then asked anxiously, “ What about Beth?” 

% “I’m sorry I spoke; but as I did, Ill tell you. She felt so ill one 
1y that she told Jo she wanted to give her piano to Meg, her cats to 
%u, and the poor old doll to Jo, who would love it for her sake. She 
as sorry she had so little to give, and left locks of hair to the rest of 
4s, and her best love to grandpa. She never thought of a will.” 
Laurie was signing and sealing as he spoke, and did not look up till 
i} great tear dropped on the paper. Amy’s face was full of trouble; 
jut she only said, “ Don’t people put sort of postscrips to their wills, 
ymetimes ?”’ 
“Yes; ‘codicils,’ they call them.” 
“ Put one in mine then — that I wish all my curls cut off, and given 
yund to my friends. I forgot it; but I want it done, though it will 
oil my looks.” 
Laurie added it, smiling at Amy’s last and greatest sacrifice. Then 
2 amused her for an hour, and was much interested in all her trials. 
ut when he came to go, Amy held him back to whisper, with trembling 
ps, “Is there really any danger about Beth?” 
“T’m afraid there is; but we must hope for the best, so don’t cry, 
ear;”’ and Laurie put his arm about her with a brotherly gesture which 
as very comforting. 
When he had gone, she went to her little chapel, and, sitting in the 
wilight, prayed for Beth, with streaming tears and an aching heart, 
eeling that a million turquoise rings would not console her for the loss 
ff her gentle little sister. 


CHAPTER XX. 
CONFIDENTIAL. 


’ DON’T think I have any words in which to tell the meeting of the 
» mother and daughters; such hours are beautiful to live, but very 
ard to describe, so I will leave it to the imagination of my readers, 
lerely saying that the house was full of genuine happiness, and that 
leg’s tender hope was realized; for when Beth woke from that long, 
ealing sleep, the first objects on which her eyes fell were the little rose 
ad mother’s face. Too weak to wonder at anything, she only smiled, 
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and nestled close into the loving arms about her, feeling that the hungyy 
longing was satisfied at last. Then she slept again, and the girls wai; 
upon their mother, for she would not unclasp the thin hand which clu 
to hers even in sleep. | 

Hannah had “ dished up” an astonishing breakfast for the travelll} 
finding it impossible to vent her excitement in any other way; and Mg 
and Jo fed their mother like dutiful young storks, while they listened| 
her whispered account of father’s state, Mr. Brooke’s promise to siyj 
and nurse him, the delays which the storm occasioned on the homeweij 
journey, and the unspeakable comfort Laurie’s hopeful face had giv} 
her when she arrived, worn out with fatigue, anxiety, and cold. 4 

What a strange, yet pleasant day that was! so brilliant and gj 
without, for all the world seemed abroad to welcome the first sno 
so quiet and reposeful within, for every one slept, spent with watchis} 
and a Sabbath stillness reigned through the house, while nodding Hes 
nah mounted guard at the door. With a blissful sense of burdens lift! 
off, Meg and Jo closed their weary eyes, and lay at rest, like stor# 
beaten boats, safe at anchor in a quiet harbor. Mrs. March would 4 
leave Beth’s side, but rested in the big chair, waking often to look | 
touch, and brood over her child, like a miser over some recover! 
treasure. ] 

Laurie, meanwhile, posted off to comfort Amy, and told his staf 
so well that Aunt March actually “sniffed” herself, and never oni 
said, “I told you so.” Amy came out so strong on this occasion that 
think the good thoughts in the little chapel really began to bear fru 
She dried her tears quickly, restrained her impatience to see her mothy 
and never even thought of the turquoise ring, when the old lady heart; 
agreed in Laurie’s opinion, that she behaved “ like a capital little womar; 
Even Polly seemed impressed, for he called her “ good girl,” blessed hi 
buttons, and begged her to “ come and take a walk, dear,” in his md 
affable tone. She would very gladly have gone out to enjoy the brig| 
wintry weather; but, discovering that Laurie was dropping with sle} 
in spite of manful efforts to conceal the fact, she persuaded him to reé 
on the sofa, while she wrote a note to her mother. She was a long tir! 
about it; and, when she returned, he was stretched out, with both arr 
under his head, sound asleep, while Aunt March had pulled down t 
curtains, and sat doing nothing in an unusual fit of benignity. | 

After a while, they began to think he was not going to wake t 
night, and I’m not.sure that he would, had he not been effectue 
roused by Amy’s cry of joy at sight of her mother. There probab 
were a good many happy little girls in and about the city that day, bi 
it is my private opinion that Amy was the happiest of all, when s} 
gat in her mother’s lap and told her trials, receiving consolation and 
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thensation in the shape of approving smiles and fond caresses. They 

tiyere alone together in the chapel, to which her mother did not object 

hen its purpose was explained to her. 

“ On the contrary, I like it very much, dear,” looking from the dusty 
‘hosary to the well-worn little book, and the lovely picture with its gar- 
Mland of evergreen. “It is an excellent plan to have some place where 
‘lve can go to be quiet, when things vex or grieve us. There are a good 
‘tnany hard times in this life of ours, but we can always bear them if we 
Whsk help in the right way. I think my little girl is learning this? ” 

a) “ Yes, mother; and when I go home I mean to have a corner in the 
vig closet to put my books, and the copy of that picture which I ’ve tried 
fio make. The woman’s face is not good, —it’s too beautiful for me 

to draw, — but the baby is done better, and I love it very much. I like 

ito think He was a little child once, for then I don’t seem so far away, 
tha that helps me.” 

‘» As Amy pointed to the smiling Christ-child on his mother’s knee, 

Mrs. March saw something on the lifted hand that made her smile. She 

‘aid nothing, but Amy understood the look, and, after a minute’s pause, 

‘She added gravely, — 

“TI wanted to speak to you about this, but I forgot it. Aunt gave 

ne the ring to-day; she called me to her ud kissed me, and put it on 

my finger, and said I was a credit to her, and she’d like to keep m6 

Walways. She gave that funny guard to keep the turquoise on, as it’s too 

big. I’d like to wear them, mother; can 1?” 

| “ They are very pretty, but I think you’re rather too young for such 
ornaments, Amy,” said Mrs. March, looking at the plump little hand, 


“Do you mean Aunt March?” asked her mother, laughing. 

| “No, to remind me not to be selfish.” Amy looked so earnest and 
Sincere about it, that her mother stopped laughing, and listened respect- 
(fully to the little plan. 

“T’ve thought a great deal lately about my ‘ bundle of naughties,’ 
jand being selfish is the largest one in it; so 1’m going to try hard to 
jcure it,if Ican. Beth isn’t selfish, and that ’s the reason every one loves 
ther and feels so bad at the thoughts of losing her. People would n’t feel 


ee 
half so bad about me if I was sick, and I don’t deserve to have them; 
ibut I ’d like to be loved and missed by a great many friends, so I’m 


zoing to try and be like Beth all I can. I’m apt to forget my resolu- 
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tions; but if I had something always about me to remind me, I guess 
should do better. May I try this way?” 

“Yes; but I have more faith in the corner of the big closet. We 
your ring, dear, and do your best; I think you will prosper, for tl 
sincere wish to be good is half the battle. Now I must go back to Bet 
Keep up your heart, little daughter, and we will soon have you ho 
again.” 

That evening, while Meg was writing to her father to report tt 
traveller’s safe arrival, Jo slipped upstairs into Beth’s room, and, findirjj 
her mother in her usual place, stood a minute twisting her fingers in hy 
hair, with a worried gesture and an undecided look. || 

“ What is it, deary?”’ asked Mrs. March, holding out her hand, wii 
a face which invited confidence. 

“T want to tell you something, mother.” 

“ About Meg?” 

“ How quickly you guessed! Yes, it’s about her, and though it’s 
little thing, it fidgets me.” 

“ Beth is asleep; speak low, and tell me all about it. That Moff; 
has n’t been here, I hope?” asked Mrs. March rather sharply. | 

“No, I should have shut the door in his face if he had,” said J: 
settling herself on the floor at her mother’s feet. “ Last summer Me 
left a pair of gloves over at the Laurences’, and only one was returne: 
We forgot all about it, till Teddy told me that Mr. Brooke had it. E 
kept it in his waistcoat pocket, and once it fell out, and Teddy jok 
him about it, and Mr. Brooke owned that he liked Meg, but did n’t dai 
say so, she was so young and he so poor. Now, isn’t it a dreadful sta 
of things?” 

“Do you think Meg cares for him?” asked Mrs. March, with 
anxious look. | 

“Mercy me! I don’t know anything about love and such nonsense! 
cried Jo, with a funny mixture of interest and contempt. “In novel 
the girls show it by starting and blushing, fainting away, growing thi 
and acting like fools. Now Meg does not do anything of the sort: s 
eats and drinks and sleeps, like a sensible creature; she looks straigl 
in my face when I talk about that man, and only blushes a little bit whe 
Teddy jokes about lovers. I forbid him to do it, but he doesn’t min 
me as he ought.” 

“Then you fancy that Meg is not interested in John?” 

“Who?” cried Jo, staring. 

* Mr. Brooke. I call him ‘ John’ now; we fell into the way of doi 
so at the hospital, and he likes it.” 

“Oh, dear! I know you ’ll take his part: he’s been good to fathe 
and you won’t send him away, but let Meg marry him, if she wants 
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“Sean thing! to go petting papa and helping you, just to wheedle you 
to liking him;” and Jo pulled her hair again with a wrathful tweak. 
Va “My dear, don’ t get angry about it, and I will tell you how it hap- 
‘Yened. John went with me at Mr. Laurence’s request, and was so de- 
‘thted to poor father that we could n’t help getting fond of him. He 
“Gas perfectly open and honorable about Meg, for he told us he loved her, 
at would earn a comfortable home before he asked her to marry him, 
‘fe only wanted our leave to love her and work for her, and the right 
“) make her love him if he could. He is a truly excellent young man, 
‘Sad we could not refuse to listen to him; but I will not consent to Meg’s 
ngaging herself so young.” 
vt “Of course not; it would be idiotic! I know there was mischief 
rewing; I felt it; ad now it’s worse than I imagined. I just wish I 
ould marry Meg myself, and keep her safe in the family.” 
_ This odd arrangement made Mrs. March smile; but she said gravely, 
§| Jo, I confide in you, and don’t wish you to say anything to Meg yet. 
Nhen John comes back, and I see them together, I can judge better of 
faer feelings toward him.” 
_ “She ’ll see his in those handsome eyes that she talks about, and 
hen it will be all up with her. She’s got such a soft heart, it will melt 
ike butter in the sun if any one looks sentimentally at her. She read 
“he short reports he sent more than she did your letters, and pinched 
e when I spoke of it, and likes brown eyes, and does n’t think John an 
®igly name, and she ll go and fall in love, and there’s an end of peace 
wind fun, and cosey times together. I see it all! they Il go lovering 
airound the house, and we shall have to dodge; Meg will be absorbed, 
ind no good to me any more; Brooke will scratch up a fortune somehow, 
wearry her off, and make a hole in the family; and I shall break my 
jeart, and everything will be abominably uncomfortable. Oh, dear me! 
‘why were n’t we all boys, then there would n’t be any bother.” 
“Jo leaned her chin on her knees, in a disconsolate attitude, and shook 
wer fist at the reprehensible John. Mrs. March sighed, and Jo looked 
‘up with an air of relief. 
* “You don’t like it, mother? I’m glad of it. Let’s send him about 
ais business, and not tell Meg a word of it, but all be happy together as 
we always have been.” 
“T did wrong to sigh, Jo. It is natural and right you should all go 
to homes of your own, in time; but I do want to keep my girls as long 
as I can; and I am sorry that this happened so soon, for Meg is only 
enteen, and it will be some years before John can make a home for 
her. Your father and I have agreed that she shall not bind herself in 
‘any way, nor be married, before twenty. If she and John love one 
other, they can wait, and test the love by doing so. She is conscien- 
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tious, and I have no fear of her treating him unkindly. My pretty, t 
der-hearted girl! I hope things will go happily with her.” 
“ Had n’t you rather have her marry a rich man?” asked Jo, as t 
mother’s voice faltered a little over the last words. i 

“Money is a good and useful thing, Jo; and I hope my wala a vw 
never feel. the need of it too bitterly, nor be tempted by too much. | 
should like to know that John was firmly established in some good bu 
ness, which gave him an income large enough to keep free from de 
and make Meg comfortable. I’m not ambitious for a splendid fortur 
a fashionable position, or a great name for my girls. If rank and mon 
come with love and virtue, also, I should accept them gratefully, ar 
enjoy your good fortune; but I know, by experience, how much gen 
ine happiness can be had th a plain little house, where the daily bread 
earned, and some privations give sweetness to the few pleasures. Ia 
content to see Meg begin humbly, for, if I am not mistaken, she will 
rich in the possession of a good man’s heart, and that is better than 
‘fortune.” 

“T understand, mother, and quite agree; but I ’m disappointed abot 
‘Meg, for I’d planned to have her marry Teddy by and by, and sit in tt 
lap of luxury all her days. Wouldn't it be nice?” asked Jo, lookir 
up, with a brighter face. | 

“He is younger than she, you know,” began Mrs. March; but J 
broke in, — 

“Only a little; he’s old for his age, and tall; and can be quite growr 
up in his manners if he likes. Then he’s rich and generous and goot 
and loves us all; and J say it’s a pity my plan is spoilt.” 

“T’m afraid Laurie is hardly grown up enough for Meg, and alte 
gether too much of a weathercock, just now, for any one to depend or 
Don’t make plans, Jo; but let time and their own hearts mate you 
friends. We can’t meddle safely in such matters, and had better no 
get ‘romantic rubbish,’ as you call it, into our heads, lest it spoil ou 
friendship.” 

“ Well, I won’t; but I hate to see things going all criss-cross am 
getting snarled up, when a pull here and a snip there would straighte 
it out. I wish wearing flat-irons on our heads would keep us fron 
growing up. But buds will be roses, and kittens, cats, —more’s th 
pity!” 
ahs What’s that about flat-irons and cats?” asked Meg, as she crep 
into the room, with the finished letter in her hand. 

“Only one of my stupid speeches. I’m going to bed; come, a 
said Jo, unfolding herself, like an animated puzzle. 

“ Quite right, and beautifully written. Please add that I send m 


—— 
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‘eve to John,” said Mrs. March, as she glanced over the letter, and 
‘ave it back. 

‘h “Do you call him ‘ John’?” asked Meg, smiling, with her innocent 
yes looking down into her mother’s. 

wy  ‘“ Yes; he has been like a son to us, and we are very fond of him,” 

. eplied Mrs. March, returning the look with a keen one. 

m~ “I’m glad of that, he is so lonely. Good-night, mother, dear. It ig 

io inexpressibly comfortable to have you here,” was Meg’s quiet answer, 

m The kiss her mother gave her was a very tender one; and, as she 

myent away, Mrs. March said, with a mixture of satisfaction and regret, 

#' She does not love John yet, but will soon learn to.” 


Das me 
CHAPTER XXI. : 


LAURIE MAKES MISCHIEF, AND JO MAKES PEACE, 


JO’S face was a study next day, for the secret rather weighed upon 
~Y her, and she found it hard not to look mysterious and important. 
Meg observed it, but did not trouble herself to make inquiries, for she 
had learned that the best way to manage Jo was by the law of contraries, 
30 she felt sure of being told everything if she did not ask. She was 
rather surprised, therefore, when the silence remained unbroken, and Jo 
assumed a patronizing air, which decidedly aggravated Meg, who in 
ier turn assumed an air of dignified reserve, and devoted herself to her 
Jnother. This left Jo to her own devices; for Mrs. March had taken 
ier place as nurse, and bade her rest, exercise, and amuse herself after 
ner long confinement. Amy being gone, Laurie was her only refuge; 
jand, much as she enjoyed his society, she rather dreaded him just then, 
for he was an incorrigible tease, and she feared he would coax her secret 
from her. 

_ She was quite right; for the mischief-loving lad no sooner suspected 
a mystery than he set himself to find it out, and led Jo a trying life of 
it. He wheedled, bribed, ridiculed, threatened, and scolded; affected 
indifference, that he might surprise the truth from her; declared he 
new, then that he did n’t care; and, at last, by dint of perseverance, 
he satisfied himself that it concerned Meg and Mr. Brooke. Feeling 
indignant that he was not taken into his tutor’s confidence, he set his 
wits to work to devise some proper retaliation for the slight. 

Meg meanwhile had apparently forgotten the matter, and was ab- 
sorbed in preparations for her father’s return; but all of a sudden a 
change seemed to come over her, and, for a day or two, she was quite 
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unlike herself. She started when spoken to, blushed when looked i he 
was very quiet, and sat over her sewing, with a timid, troubled look « ie 
her face. To her mother’s inquiries she answered that she was qui i r 
well, and Jo’s she silenced by begging to be let alone. 

“ She feels it in the air — love, I mean — and she’s going very fas 
She ’s got most of the symptoms, — is twittery and cross, does n’t ea 
lies awake, and mopes in corners. I caught her singing that song } 
gave her, and once she said ‘ John,’ as you do, and then turned as red ¢| 
a poppy. Whatever shall we do?” said Jo, looking ready for any mea; 
ures, however violent. 4 

“Nothing but wait. Let her alone, be kind and patient, and father}, 
coming will settle everything,” replied her mother. | 

SKELeRe % isa note to you, Meg, all sealed up. How odd! Teddy neve 
seals mine,” said Jo, next day, as she distributed the contents of the littl 
post-office. 

Mrs. March and Jo were deep in their own affairs, when a soun(} 
from Meg made them look up to see her staring at her note, with } 
frightened face. 

“My child, what is it?” cried her mother, running to her, while Ji), 
tried to take the paper which had done the mischief. | 

“It’s all a mistake — he didn’t send it. O Jo, how could you di 
it?” and Meg hid her face in her hands, crying as if her heart was quit} 
broken. 

“Me! I’ve done nothing! What’s she talking about?” cried Jo 
bewildered. | 

Meg’s mild eyes kindled with anger as she pulled a crumpled note 
from her pocket, and threw it at Jo, saying reproachfully, — 

“You wrote it, and that bad boy helped you. How could you be sa 
tude, so mean, and cruel to us both? ” 

Jo hardly heard her, for she and her mother were reading the note, 
which was written in a peculiar hand. 


\ 


Q 
q 


* My Dearest MARGARET,— 
“ T can no longer restrain my passion, and must know my fate before 
Ireturn. I dare not tell your parents yet, but I think they would consent, 
if they knew that we adored one another. Mr. Laurence will help me 
to some good place, and then, my sweet girl, you will make me happy. I. 
implore you to say nothing to your family yet, but to send one word of 

hope through Laurie to 
“ Your devoted JoHN.”..«+ 


“ Oh, the little villain! that’s the way he meant to pay me for keeping 
amy word to mother. I ’ll give him a hearty scolding, and bring him over 
i 
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. beg pardon,” cried Jo, burning to execute immediate justice. But her 

“Jother held her back, saying, with a look she seldom wore, — 

*. “Stop, Jo, you must clear yourself first. You have played so many 
_vanks, that I am afraid you have had a hand in this.” 

™ “On my word, mother, I have n’t! I never saw that note before, 
—jid don’t know anything about it, as true as I live! ” said Jo, so earnestly 
‘hat they believed her. “If I had taken a part in it I’d have done it 
“}tter than this, and have written a sensible note. I should think you’d 
“lave known Mr. Brooke would n’t write such stuff as that,” she added, 
_Lornfully tossing down the paper. 

“| “It’s like his writing,” faltered Meg, comparing it with the note in 
ar hand. 

‘) “O Meg, you did n’t answer it?” cried Mrs. March quickly. 

7 “Yes I did!” and Meg hid her face again, overcome with shame. 
“Here’s ascrape! Do let me bring that wicked boy over to explain, 
Jad be lectured. I can’t rest till I get hold of him; ” and Jo made for 
ne door again. 

“ Hush! let me manage this, for it is worse than I thought. Margaret, 
jl me the whole story,” commanded Mrs. March, sitting down by Meg, 
st keeping hold of Jo, lest she should fly off. 

| “T received the first letter from Laurie, who didn’t look as if he 
mew anything about it,” began Meg, without looking up. “I was 
‘orried at first, and meant to tell you; then I remembered how you 
ked Mr. Brooke, so I thought you would n’t mind if I kept my little 
scret for a few days. 1’m so silly that I liked to think no one knew; 
‘ad, while I was deciding what to say, I felt like the girls in books, who 
ave such things to do. Forgive me, mother, I’m paid for my silliness 
ow; I never can look him in the face again.” 

“What did you say to him?” asked Mrs. March. 

“TI only said I was too young to do anything about it yet; that If 
id n’t wish to have secrets from you, and he must speak to father. I 
vas very grateful for his kindness, and would be his friend, but nothing 
jore, for a long while.” 

Mrs. March smiled, as if well pleased, and Jo clapped her hands, 
‘xclaiming, with a laugh, — 

“You are almost equal to Caroline Percy, who was a pattern of 
frudence! Tell on, Meg. What did he say to that?” 

“He writes in a different way entirely, telling me that he never sent 
ny love-letter at all, and is very sorry that my roguish sister, Jo, should 
ake such liberties with our names. It’s very kind and respectful, but 
nink how dreadful for me! ” 

Meg leaned against her mother, looking the image of despair, and 
'o tramped about the room. calling Lavrie names. All of a sudden she 
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stopped, caught up the two notes, and, after looking at them closely, s; 
decidedly, “I don’t believe Brooke ever saw either of these lette 
Teddy wrote both, and keeps yours to crow over me with, becausy 
would n’t tell him my secret.” | 

“Don’t have any secrets, Jo; tell it to mother, and keep out. 
trouble, as I should have done,” said Meg warningly. 

“ Bless you, child! Mother told me.” 

“ That will do, Jo. Ill comfort Meg while you go and get Lauy 
I shall sift the matter to the bottom, and put a stop to such prea 
once.’ 
Away ran Jo, and Mrs. March gently told Meg Mr. Brooke’s 7 
feelings. “ Now, dear, what are your own? Do you love him enou 
to wait till he can make a home for you, or will you keep yourself qu 
free for the present? ”’ 

'“T’ve been so scared and worried, I don’t want to have anythi 
to do with lovers for a long while, — perhaps never,” answered 
petulantly. “If John does n't know anything about this nonsense, do 
tell him, and make Jo and Laurie hold their tongues. I won't be « 
ceived and plagued and made a fool of, — it’s a shame!” 

Seeing that Meg’s usually gentle temper was roused and her pri 
hurt by this mischievous joke, Mrs. March soothed her by promises 
entire silence, and great discretion for the future. The instant Lauri 
step was heard in the hall, Meg flew into the study, and Mrs. Mari 
received the culprit alone. Jo had not told him why he was want 
fearing he would n’t come; but he knew the minute he saw Mrs. Mare 
face, and stood twirling his hat, with a guilty air which convicted him 
once. Jo was dismissed, but chose to march up and down the hall lig 
a sentinel, having some fear that the prisoner might bolt. The sou 
of voices in the parlor rose and fell for half an hour; but what happe 
during that interview the girls never knew. 

When they were called in, Laurie was standing by their mother, w: 
such a ‘penitent face that Jo forgave him on the spot, but did not thig 
it wise to betray the fact. Meg received his humble apology, and wi 
much comforted by the assurance that Brooke knew nothing of the jolfj 

“T ll never tell him to my dying day, — wild horses sha’n’t dragi 
out of me; so you ’ll forgive me, Meg, and I ’ll do anything to show hj 
out-and-out sorry I am,” he added, looking very much ashamed 
himself. y 

“T’ll try; but it was a very ungentlemanly thing to do. I did 
think you could be so sly and malicious, Laurie,” replied Meg, tryi 
to hide her maidenly confusion under a gravely reproachful air. 

“It was altogether abominable, and I don’t deserve to be spoken 
for a month; but you will, though, won’t you?” and Laurie folded 
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‘Sands together with such an imploring gesture, as he spoke in his irree 

Petty persuasive tone, that it was impossible to frown upon him, in 

Site of his scandalous behavior. Meg pardoned him, and Mrs. March’s 
rave face relaxed, in spite of her efforts to keep sober, when she heard 

iim declare that he would atone for his sins by all sorts of penances, 
ad abase himself like a worm before the injured damsel. 

Jo stood aloof, meanwhile, trying to harden her heart against him, 

ad succeeding only in primming up her face into an expression of entire 
aaa Laurie looked at her once or twice, but, as she showed 
o sign of relenting, he felt injured, and turned his back on her till the 
thers were done with him, when he made her a low bow, and walked off 
Without a word. 

As soon as he had gone, she wished she had been more forgiving; 
ind when Meg and her mother went upstairs, she felt lonely, and longed 
llor Teddy. After resisting for some time, she yielded to the impulse, 
Mind, armed with a book to return, went over to the big house. 


“Yes, miss; but I don’t believe he’s seeable just yet.” 

“Why not? is he ill?” 

/ “La, no, miss, but he’s had a scene with Mr. Laurie, who is in one 
ff his tantrums about something, which vexes the old gentleman, so I 
fursn’t go nigh him.” 

i- “ Where is Laurie? ” 

“ Shut up in his room, and he won’t answer, though I ’ve been a-tap- 


here ’s no one to eat it.” 

“T’ll go and see what the matter is. I’m not afraid of either of 
39 

Up went Jo, and knocked smartly on the door of Laurie’s little study. 
? “Stop that, or Ill open the door and make you!” called out the 
young gentleman, in a threatening tone. 

| Jo immediately knocked again; the door flew open, and in she 
ounced, before Laurie could recover from his surprise. Seeing that 


“contrite expression, and hee artistically down upon ice Brees said 
eekly, “ Please forgive me for being so cross. I came to make it up, 
nd can’t go away till I have.” 

“Tt’s all right. Get up, and don’t be a goose, Jo,” was the cavalier 
eply to her petition. 
“Thank you; I will. Could I ask what’s the matter? You don't 


ok exactly easy in your mind.” 
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“I ’ve been shaken, and I won't bear it!” growled Laurie ind» 
nantly. | 
“Who did it?” demanded Jo. 
“ Grandfather; if it had been any one else I’d have —” and j@ 
injured youth finished his sentence by an energetic gesture of the rij? 
arm. \] 
“ That ’s nothing; I often shake you, and you don’t mind,” s| 
Jo soothingly. : 
“Pooh! you’re a girl, and it’s fun; but Ill allow no man to shiz 


Id 


>? 


me. | 
“JT don’t think any one would care to try it, if you looked as mvj 
like a thunder-cloud as you do now. Why were you treated so?” || 
“Just because I would n’t say what your mother wanted me fi 
I’d promised not to tell, and of course I wasn’t going to break 
word.” ' 
“ Could n’t you satisfy your grandpa in any other way?” | 
“No; he would have the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
truth. I ’d have told my part of the scrape, if I could without bringig 
Meg in. As I could n't, I held my tongue, and bore the scolding till ‘fe 
old gentleman collared me. Then I got angry, and bolted, for feazj 
should forget myself.” 
eitewas n t nice, but he’s sorry, I know; so go down and make 1) 
I Il help you.” 
“ Hanged if Ido! I’m not going to be lectured and pummelled - ) 
every one, just for a bit of a frolic. I was sorry about Meg, and beged 
pardon like a man; but I won’t do it again, when I was n’t in the wrong 
“ He did n’t know that.” | 
“ He ought to trust me, and not act as if I was a baby. It’s nou 
Jo; he’s got to learn that I’m able to take care of myself, and dot 
need any one’s apron-string to hold on by.” | | 
“What pepper-pots you are!” sighed Jo. “ How do you mean) 
settle this affair?” 
“Well, he ought to beg pardon, and believe me when I say I ca 
tell him what the fuss ’s about.” 
“Bless you! he won’t do that.” 
*T won’t go down till he does.” : 
“ Now, Teddy, be sensible; let it pass, and I "ll explain what I ca. 
You can’t stay here, so what’s the use of being melodramatic?” 
“T don’t intend to stay here long, any way. I'll slip off and take 
journey somewhere, and when grandpa misses me he ‘Il come round fill 
enough.” 
“T dare say; but you ought not to go and worry him.” 


5 
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% “Don’t preach. I’ll go to Washington and see Brooke; it’s gay 
sre, and I ’ll enjoy myself after the troubles.” 

“What fun you’d have! I wish I could run off too,” said Jo, for- 

< ttting her part of Mentor in lively visions of martial life at the capital. 
™ “Come on, then! Why not? You go and surprise your father, and 

ll stir up old Brooke. It would be a glorious joke; let’s do it, Jo. 
%e’ll leave a letter saying we are all right, and trot off at once. I’ve 

t money enough; it will do you good, and be no harm, as you go to 
‘aur father.” 

For a moment Jo looked as if she would agree; for, wild as the 
Man was, it just suited her. She was tired of care and confinement, 
aged for change, and thoughts of her father blended temptingly with 
‘lte novel charms of camps and hospitals, liberty and fun. Her eyes 
‘fndled as they turned wistfully toward the window, but they fell on 

e old house opposite, and she shook her head with sorrowful decision. 

“If I was a boy, we’d run away together, and have a capital time; 
‘ttt as I’m a miserable girl, I must be proper, and stop at home. Don’t 
zimpt me, Teddy, it’sa crazy plan.” 

't “That’s the fun of it,” began Laurie, who had got a wilful fit on 
am, and was possessed to break out of bounds in some way. 

“Hold your tongue!” cried Jo, covering her ears. “‘ Prunes and 
‘isms’ are my doom, and I may as well make up my mind to it. I 

me here to moralize, not to hear about things that make me skip to 
ilink of.” 
¢ “TI know Meg would wet-blanket such a proposal, but I thought you 
md more spirit,” began Laurie insinuatingly. 

“Bad boy, be quiet! Sit down and think of your own sins, don’t 
19 making me add to mine. If I get your grandpa to apologize for the 
making, will you give up running away?” asked Jo seriously. 

“Yes, but you won’t do it,” answered Laurie, who wished “ to make 

” but felt that his outraged dignity must be appeased first. 
| « If I can manage the young one I can the old one,” muttered Jo, 
s ; she walked away, leaving Laurie bent over a railroad map, with his 
zad propped up on both hands. 

“Come in!” and Mr. Laurence’s gruff voice sounded gruffer than 

ver, as Jo tapped at his door. 
i s $ ’s only me, sir, come to return a book,” she said blandly, as she 
itered. 

“Want any more?” asked the old gentleman, looking grim and 
exed, but trying not to show it. 

“Yes, please. I like old Sam so well, I think I'll try the second 
olume,” returned Jo, hoping to propitiate him by accepting a second 
ose of Boswell’s “ Johnson,” as he had recommended that lively work. 


} 
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The shaggy eyebrows unbent a little, as he rolled the steps to ‘| 
the shelf where the Johnsonian literature was placed. Jo skipped 1} 


was really wondering how best to introduce the dangerous object of 1g 
visit. Mr. Laurence seemed to suspect that something was brewing 
her mind; for, after taking several brisk turns about the room, he fac! 
round on her, speaking so abruptly that “ Rasselas ” tumbled face dow 
ward on the floor. : 

“ What has that boy been about? Don’t try to shield him. I kna 
he has been in mischief by the way he acted when he came home. ff 
can’t get a word from him; and when I threatened to shake the trv 
out of him he bolted upstairs, and locked himself into his room.” 

“He did do wrong, but we forgave him, and all promised not to s| 
a word to any one,” began Jo reluctantly. | 

“That won’t do; he shall not shelter himself behind a promise freq) 
you soft-hearted girls. If he’s done anything amiss, he shall confe:, 
beg pardon, and be punished. Out with it, Jo, I won’t be kept in t¥ 
dark.” I | 

Mr. Laurence looked so alarming and spoke so sharply that Jo woul 
have gladly run away, if she could, but she was perched alott on t# 
steps, and he stood at the foot, a lion in the path, so she had to stay a1 
brave it out. | 

“ Indeed, sir, I cannot tell; mother forbade it. Laurie has confessejj 
asked pardon, and been punished quite enough. We don’t keep silen' 
to shield him, but some one else, and it will make more trouble if yc 
interfere. Please don’t; it was partly my fault, but it’s all right nov 
so let ’s forget it, and talk about the ‘ Rambler,’ or something pleasant) 

“Hang the ‘Rambler!’ come down and give me your word thi 
this harum-scarum boy of mine has n’t done anything ungrateful or in 
pertinent. If he has, after all your kindness to him, I’ll thrash hi: 
with my own hands.” | 

The threat sounded awful, but did not alarm Jo, for she knew tk 
irascible old gentleman would never lift a finger against his grandso1 
whatever he might say to the contrary. She obediently descended, an 
made as light of the prank as she could without betraying Meg or fo 
getting the truth. 

“ Hum — ha — well, if the boy held his tongue because he promise¢ 
and not from obstinacy, I ll forgive him. He’s a stubborn fellow, an 
hard to manage,” said Mr. Laurence, rubbing up his hair till it looke 
as if he had been out in a gale, and smoothing the frown from his bro 
with an air of relief. 

“So am 1; but a kind word will govern me when all the king’s horseé 
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wand all the king’s men could n’t,” said Jo, trying to say a kind word for 
imer friend, who seemed to get out of one scrape only to fall into an- 
. wther. 
‘h “ You think I’m not kind to him, hey?” was the sharp answer. 
% “Oh, dear, no, sir; you are rather too kind sometimes, and then just 
, trifle hasty when he tries your patience. Don’t you think you are?” 
m® Jo was determined to have it out now, and tried to look quite placid, 
hough she quaked a little after her bold speech. To her great relief 
mund surprise, the old gentleman only threw his spectacles on to the table 
: with a rattle, and exclaimed frankly, — 
mw “You’re right, girl, am! I love the boy, but he tries my patience 
vast bearing, and I don’t know how it will end, if we go on so.’ 
s “I'll tell, he ll run away.” Jo was sorry for that speech the minute 
t was made; she meant to warn him that Laurie would not bear muck 
mrestraint, and hoped he would be more forbearing with the lad. 
«¢ Mr. Laurence’s ruddy face changed suddenly, and he sat down, with 
ta troubled glance at the picture of a handsome man, which hung over 
ais table. It was Laurie’s father, who fad run away in his youth, and 
wlmarried against the imperious old man’s will. Jo fancied he remem- 
tered and regretted the past, and she wished she had held her tongue. 
a “‘ He won’t do it unless he is very much worried, and only threatens 
‘t sometimes, when he gets tired of studying. I often think I should 
slike to, especially since my hair was cut; so, if you ever miss us, you 
“may advertise for two boys, and look among the ships bound for India.” 
» She laughed as she spoke, and Mr. Laurence looked relieved, evi- 
qiently taking the whole as a joke. 
: “ You hussy, how dare you talk in that way? Where’s your respect 
wor me, and your proper bringing up? Bless the boys and girls! What 
gtorments they are; yet we can’t do without them,” he said, pinching her 
cheeks good-humoredly. “Go and bring that boy down to his dinner, 
tell him it’s all right, and advise him not to put on tragedy airs with his 
y2randfather. I won’t bear it.” 
¢ “ He won’t come, sir; he feels badly because you did n’t believe him 
when he said he could n’t tell. I think the shaking hurt his feelings very 
emuch.” 
Jo tried to look pathetic, but must have failed, for Mr. Laurence be- 
n to laugh, and she knew the day was won. 
_ “I’m sorry for that, and ought to thank him for not shaking me, 
I suppose. What the dickens does the fellow expect?” and the old gen- 
tleman looked a trifle ashamed of his own testiness. 
“Ti I were you, I’d write him an apology, sir. He says he won’t 
‘come down till he has one. and talks about Washington, and goes on in 
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an absurd way. A formal apology will make him see how foolish he | 
and bring him down quite amiable. Try it; he likes fun, and this way} 
better than talking. Ill carry it up, and tench him his duty.” 
Mr. Laurence gave her a sharp look, and put on his spectacles, sé’ 
ing slowly, “ You’re a sly puss, but I don’t mind being managed | 
you and Beth. Here, give me a bit of paper, and let us have done will! 
this nonsense.” | 
The note was written in the terms which one gentleman would um 
to another after offering some deep insult. Jo dropped a kiss on t®# 
top of Mr. Laurence’s bald head, and ran up to slip the apology undi} 
Laurie’s door, advising him, through the key-hole, to be submissiyg 
decorous, and a few other agreeable impossibilities. Finding the dof 
locked again, she left the note to do its work, and was going quiet 
away, when the young gentleman slid down the banisters, and waitd 
for her at the bottom, saying, with his most virtuous expression of cow! 
tenance, “ What a good fellow you are, Jo! Did you get blown up?) 
he added, laughing. 
“No; he was pretty mild, on the whole.” 
“3 Ah! I got it all round; even you cast me off over there, andi 
felt just ready to go to the deuce,” he began apologetically. 
* Don't talk in that way; turn over a new leaf and begin agaif} 
Teddy, my son.’ * 
“ T keep turning over new leaves, and spoiling them, as I used to stab 
my copy-books; and I make so many beginnings there never will be < 
end,” he said dolefully. | 
“Go and eat your dinner; you ’ll feel better after it. Men alwa' 
croak when they are hungry,” and Jo whisked out at the front do# 
after that. 
“ That’s a ‘ label’ on my ‘ sect,’ ” answered Laurie, quoting Amy, }} 
he went to partake of humble-pie dutifully with his*grandfather, wh 
was quite saintly in temper and overwhelmingly respectful in manner él} 
the rest of the day. | 
Every one thought the matter ended and the little cloud blown ove: 
but the mischief was done, for, though others forgot it, Meg remen 
bered. She never alluded to a certain person, but she thought of him 
good deal, dreamed dreams more than ever; and once Jo, rummagir 
her sister’s desk for stamps, found a bit of paper scribbed over with t 
words, “ Mrs. John Brooke;” whereat she groaned tragically, and ca 
it into the fire, feeling that Laurie’s prank had hastened the evil day fc 
her. 
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Ry CHAPTER XXII. 
ma PLEASANT MEADOWS. 


wm IKE sunshine after storm were the peaceful weeks which followed. 
— The invalids improved rapidly, and Mr. March began to talk of 
turning early in the new year. Beth was soon able to lie on the study 
fa all day, amusing herself with the well-beloved cats, at first, and, in 

dime, with doll’s sewing, which had fallen sadly behindhand. Her once 

ivctive limbs were so stiff and feeble that Jo took her a daily airing about 

‘ae house in her strong arms. Meg cheerfully blackened and burnt her 

hhite hands cooking delicate messes for “ the dear;”’ while Amy, a loyal 

tgave of the ring, celebrated her return by giving away as many of her 
wreasures as she could prevail on her sisters to accept. 

’ As Christmas approached, the usual mysteries began to haunt the 
ouse, and Jo frequently convulsed the family by proposing utterly im- 
ossible or magnificently absurd ceremonies, in honor of this unusually 

jaerry Christmas. Laurie was equally impracticable, and would have had 
onfires, sky-rockets, and triumphal arches, if he had had his own way. 

infter many skirmishes and snubbings, the ambitious pair were con- 
idered effectually quenched, and went about with forlorn faces, which 
gvere rather belied by explosions of laughter when the two got together. 

2 Several days of unusually mild weather fitly ushered in a splendid 
thristmas Day. Hannah “ felt in her bones” that it was going to be an 

ynusually fine day, and she proved herself a true prophetess, for every- 

gody and everything seemed bound to produce a grand success. To 
vegin with, Mr. March wrote that he should soon be with them; then 
eth felt uncommonly well that morning, and, being dressed in her 

.nother’s gift, —a soft crimson merino wrapper, — was borne in tri- 

,imph to the window to behold the offering of Jo and Laurie. The Un- 
juenchables had done their best to be worthy of the name, for, like elves, 
-hey had worked by night, and conjured up a comical surprise. Out in 
‘he garden stood a stately snow-maiden, crowned with holly, bearing a 
dasket of fruit and flowers in one hand, a great roll of new music in 
he other, a perfect rainbow of an Afghan round her chilly shoulders, 
ind a Christmas carol issuing from her lips, on a pink paper streamer: —~ 


: “THE JUNGFRAU TO BETH. 


“God bless you, dear Queen Bess! 

May nothing you dismay, 

But health and peace and happiness 
Be yours, this Christmas Day. 
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“Here’s fruit to feed our busy bee, 
And flowers for her nose ; 

Here’s music for her pianee, 
An Afghan for her toes. 


“A portrait of Joanna, see, 
By Raphael No. 2, 
Who labored with great industry 
To make it fair and true. 


“ Accept a ribbon red, I beg, 
For Madam Purrer’s tail; 
And ice-cream made by lovely Peg, = 
A Mont Blanc in a pail. 


“Their dearest love my makers laid 
Within my breast of snow: 
Accept it, and the Alpine maid, 
From Laurie and from Jo! 


How Beth laughed when she saw it, how Laurie ran up and dowi, 
to bring in the gifts, and what ridiculous speeches Jo made as she pri 
sented them! | 

“T’m so full of happiness, that, if father was only here, I could ail 
hold one drop more,” said Beth, quite sighing with contentment as }# 
carried her off to the study to rest after the excitement, and to refres 
herself with some of the delicious grapes the “ Jungfrau ” had sent hej. 

“So am I,” added Jo, slapping the pocket wherein reposed the long , 
desired Undine and Sintram. 3 

“T’m sure I am,” echoed Amy, poring over the engraved copy ci 
the Madonna and Child, which her mother had given her, in a prett! 
frame. ; 

“Of course I am!” cried Meg, smoothing the silvery folds of ba : 
first silk dress; for Mr. Laurence had insisted on giving it. 

“ How can i be otherwise? ” said Mrs. March gratefully, as her eye 
went from her husband’s letter to Beth’s smiling face, and her han 
caressed the brooch made of gray and golden, chestnut and dark brow 
hair, which the girls had just fastened on her breast. | 

Now and then, in this work-a-day world, things do happen in 
delightful story-book fashion, and what a comfort that is. Half an houlf 
after every one had said they were so happy they could only hold on 
drop more, the drop came. Laurie opened the parlor door, and poppe 
his head in very quietly. He might just as well have turned a somer 
sault and uttered an Indian war-whoop; for his face was so full of sup 
pressed excitement and his voice so treacherously joyful, that every on 
jumped up, though he only said, in a queer, breathless voice, “ Here’ 
another Christmas present for the March family.” 
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Before the words were well out of his mouth, he was whisked away 
mehow, and in his place appeared a tall man, muffled up to the eyes, 
ming on the arm of another tall man, who tried to say something and 
uld n’t. Of course there was a general stampede; and for several 
nutes everybody seemed to lose their wits, for the strangest things 
re done, and no one said a word. Mr. March became invisible in the 
abrace of four pairs of loving arms; Jo disgraced herself by nearly 
inting away, and had to be doctored by Laurie in the china-closet; Mr. 
7ooke kissed Meg entirely by mistake, as he somewhat incoherently 
plained; and Amy, the dignified, tumbled over a stool, and, never 
Ipping to get up, hugged and cried over her father’s boots in the most 
uching manner. Mrs. March was the first to recover herself, and held 
» her hand with a warning, “ Hush! remember Beth! ” 

_ But it was too late; the study door flew open, the little red wrapper 
ypeared on the threshold, — joy put strength into the feeble limbs, — 
id Beth ran straight into her father’s arms. Never mind what hap- 
ned just after that; for the full hearts overflowed, washing away the 
“tterness of the past, and leaving only the sweetness of the present. 
_, It was not at all romantic, but a hearty laugh set everybody straight 
fain, for Hannah was discovered behind the door, sobbing over the fat 
litkey, which she had forgotten to put down when she rushed up from 
ie kitchen. As the laugh subsided, Mrs. March began to thank Mr. 
““rooke for his faithful care of her husband, at which Mr. Brooke sud- 
fenly remembered that Mr. March needed rest, and, seizing Laurie, he 
tecipitately retired. Then the two invalids were ordered to repose, 
hich they did, by both sitting in one big chair, and talking hard. 
Mr. March told how he had longed to surprise them, and how, when 
te fine weather came, he had been allowed by his doctor to take advan- 
Mige of it; how devoted Brooke had been, and how he was altogether a 
tost estimable and upright young man. Why Mr. March paused a min- 
‘te just there, and, after a glance at Meg, who was violently poking the 
fre, looked at his wife with an inquiring lift of the eyebrows, I leave 
Mou to imagine; also why Mrs. March gently nodded her head, and 
sked, rather abruptly, if he would n’t have something to eat. Jo saw 
fnd understood the look; and she stalked grimly away to get wine and 
eef-tea, muttering to herself, as she slammed the door, “I hate esti- 
table young men with brown eyes! ” 
There never was such a Christmas dinner as they had that day. The 
rat turkey was a sight to behold, when Hannah sent him up, stuffed, 
rowned, and decorated; so was the plum-pudding, which quite melted 
1 one’s moutn; likewise the jellies, in which Amy revelled like a fly ina 
Oney-pot. Everything turned out well, which was a mercy, Hannah 
aid, “ For my mind was that flustered, mum, that it’s a merrycle I 
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did n’t roast the pudding, and stuff the turkey with raisins, let alc 
bilin’ of it in a cloth.” 

Mr. Laurence and his grandson dined with them, also Mr. Brool , 
—at whom Jo glowered darkly, to Laurie’s infinite amusement. T) 
easy-chairs stood side by side at the head of the table, in which sat Bej! 
and her father, feasting modestly on chicken and a little fruit. Thi 
drank healths, told stories, sung songs, “‘ reminisced,” as the old fol¥' 
say, and had a thoroughly good time. A sleigh-ride had been planne 
but the girls would not leave their father; so the guests departed earj 
and, as twilight gathered, the happy family sat together round the fire. 

“Just a year ago we were groaning over the dismal Christmas vm 
expected to have. Do you remember?” asked Jo, breaking a sho 
pause which had followed a long conversation about many things. 

“Rather a pleasant year on the whole!” said Meg, smiling at t 
fire, and congratulating herself on having treated Mr. Brooke with di 
nity. D | 
“T think it’s been a pretty hard one,” observed Amy, watching tif 
light shine on her ring, with thoughtful eyes. | 

“I’m glad it’s over, because we ’ve got you back,” whispered Bet 
who sat on her father’s knee. | 

“ Rather a rough road for you to travel, my little pilgrims, especial™j 
the latter part of it. But you have got on bravely ; and I think the bu 
dens are in a fair way to tumble off very soon,” said Mr. March, lookir| 
with fatherly satisfaction at the four young faces gathered round him. | 

“ How do you know? Did mother tell you?” asked Jo. 

“ Not much; straws show which way the wind blows, and I ’ve ma 
several discoveries to-day.” 

“Oh, tell us what they are!” cried Meg, who sat beside him. 

“Here is one;”’ and taking up the hand which lay on the arm of h 
chair, he pointed to the roughened forefinger, a burn on the back, an 
two or three little hard spots on the palm. “I remember a time wh 
this hand was white and smooth, and your first care was to keep it s¢ 
It was very pretty then, but to me it is much prettier now, — for i 
these seeming blemishes I read a little history. A burnt-offering hz 
been made of vanity; this hardened palm has earned something bette 
than blisters; and I’m sure the sewing done by these pricked fingers wi 
last a long time, so much good-will went into the stitches. Meg, m 
dear, I value the a aera skill which keeps home happy more tha’ 
white hands or fashionable accomplishments. I’m proud to shake thi 
good, industrious little hand, and hope I shall not soon be asked to giv 
it away.” 

If Meg had wanted a reward for hours of patient labor, she receiv 
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tin the hearty pressure of her father’s hand and the approving smile he 
ive her. 
0h “ What about Jo? Please say something nice; for she has tried so 
lard, and been so very, very good to me,” said Beth, in her father’s ear. 
4% He laughed, and looked across at the tall girl who sat opposite, with 
‘ta unusually mild expression in her brown face. 
il “In spite of the curly crop, I don’t see the ‘son Jo’ whom I left a 
tear ago,” said Mr. March. “I see a young lady who pins her collar 
traight, laces her boots neatly, and neither whistles, talks slang, nor lies 
&a the rug as she used to do. Her face is rather thin and pale, just now, 
with watching and anxiety ; but I like to look at it, for it has grown gen- 
Wer, and her voice is lower; she does n’t bounce, but moves quietly, and 
ikes care of a certain little person in a motherly way which delights 
the. I rather miss my wild girl; but if I get a strong, helpful, tender- 
lgearted woman in her place, I shall feel quite satisfied. I don’t know 
rhether the shearing sobered our black sheep, but I do know that in all 
ttVashington I could n’t find anything beautiful enough to be bought with 
ae five-and-twenty dollars which my good girl sent me.” 
ti Jo’s keen eyes were rather dim for a minute, and her thin face grew 
osy in the firelight, as she received her father’s praise, feeling that she 
lid deserve a portion of it. 
it “ Now Beth,” said Amy, longing for her turn, but ready to wait. 
g “ There’s so little of her, I’m afraid to say much, for fear she will 
lip away altogether, though she is not so shy as she used to be,” began 
heir father cheerfully ; but recollecting how nearly he had lost her, he 
field her close, saying tenderly, with her cheek against his own, “I’ve 
jot you safe, my Beth, and I'll keep you so, please God.” 
After a minute’s silence, he looked down at Amy, who sat on the 
fricket at his feet, and said, with a caress of the shining hair, — 
, “T observed that Amy took drumsticks at dinner, ran errands for her 
mother all the afternoon, gave Meg her place to-night, and has waited on 
2very one with patience and good-humor. I also observe that she does 
aot fret much nor look in the glass, and has not even mentioned a very 
pectty ting which she wears; so f conclude that she has learned to think 
of other people more and a herself less, and has decided to try and 
mould her character as carefully as she moulds her little clay figures. I 
am glad of this; for though I should be very proud of a graceful statue 
made by her, I shall be infinitely prouder of a lovable daughter, with a 
talent for making life beautiful to herself and others.” 
“What are you thinking of, Beth?” asked Jo, when Amy had 
thanked her father and told about her ring. 
) “T read in ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ to-day, how, after many troubles, 
Christian and Hopeful came to a pleasant green meadow, where lilies 
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bloomed all the year round, and there they rested happily, as we do nov 
before they went on to their journey’s end,” answered Beth; adding, : 
she slipped out of her father’s arms, and went slowly to the instrumen 
“It’s singing time now, and I want to be in my old place. Ill try 1 
sing the song of the shepherd-boy which the Pilgrims heard. I mac 
the music for father, because he likes the verses.’ | 
So, sitting at the dear little piano, Beth softly touched the keys, ang 
in the sweet voice they had never thought to hear again, sung to hef 
own accompaniment the quaint hymn, which was a singularly fittin 
song for her: — 


“He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


“T am content with what I have, 
Little be it or much; 
And, Lord! contentment still I crave, 
Because Thou savest such. 


“Fulness to them a burden is, 
That go on pilgrimage; 
Here little, and hereafter bliss, 
Is best from age to age!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AUNT MARCH SETTLES THE QUESTION. 


IKE bees swarming after their queen, mother and daughters ho 
ered about Mr. March the next day, neglecting everything to loo 
at, wait upon, and listen to the new invalid, who was in a fair way t® 
be killed by kindness. As he sat propped up in a big chair by Beth’ 
sofa, with the other three close by, and Hannah popping in her hea 
now and then, “to peek at the dear man,” nothing seemed needed ¢ 
complete their happiness. But something was needed, and the eld 
ones felt it, though none confessed the fact. Mr. and Mrs. Mare 
tooked at one another with an anxious expression, as their eyes followe’ 
Meg. Jo had sudden fits of sobriety, and was seen to shake her fist a 
Mr. Brooke’s umbrella, which had been left in the hall; Meg was absent 
minded, shy, and silent, started when the bell rang, and colored whe: 
John’s name was mentioned ; Amy said “ Every one seemed waiting fo 
something, and could n’t settle down, which was queer, since father wa 
safe at home,” and Beth innocently wondered why their neighbors did n’ 
run over as usual. 


t 
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aj Laurie went by in the afternoon, and, seeing Meg at the window, 
.amed suddenly possessed with a melodramatic fit, for he fell down 
«fon one knee in the snow, beat his breast, tore his hair, and clasped 
»; hands imploringly, as if begging some boon; and when Meg told him 
behave himself and go away, he wrung imaginary tears out of his 
adkerchief, and staggered round the corner as if in utter despair. 
nf ““ What does the goose mean?” said Meg, laughing, and trying to 
wk unconscious. 

“ He ’s showing you how your John will go on by and by. Touching, 
1t it?’ answered Jo scornfully. 

“Don’t say my John, it isn’t proper or true;”’ but Meg’s voice lin- 
ved over the words as if they sounded pleasant to her. “ Please don’t 
wgue me, Jo; I’ve told you I don’t care much about him, and there 
n't to be anything said, but we are all to be friendly, and go on as 
fore.” 

“We can’t, for something as been said, and Laurie’s mischief has 

oilt you for me. I see it, and so does mother; you are not like your 

d self a bit, and seem ever so far away from me. I don’t mean to 

ague you, and will bear it like a man, but I do wish it was all settled. 

jate to wait; so if you mean ever to do it, make haste and have it over 
jickly,” said Jo pettishly. 

_“T can’t say or do anything till he speaks, and he won't, because 
ther said I was too young,” began Meg, bending over her work, with 
queer little smile, which suggested that she did not quite agree with 
or father on that point. 

“Tf he did speak, you would n’t know what to say, but would cry or 
ush, or let him have his own way, instead of giving a good, decided, 
40.” 

y “I’m not so silly and weak as you think. I know just what I should 

7y, for I’ve planned it all, so I need n’t be taken unawares; there’s no 

lowing what may happen, and I wished to be prepared.” 

i Jo could n’t help smiling at the important air which Meg had uncon- 

riously assumed, and which was as becoming as the pretty color vary- 

“g in her cheeks. 

j “Would you mind telling me what you’d say?” asked Jo more res 

dectfully. 

“Not at all; you are sixteen now, quite old enough to be my confi- 

ant, and my experience will be useful to you by and by, perhaps, in 
ur own affairs of this sort.” 

“ Don’t mean to have any; it’s fun to watch other people philander, 
t I should feel like a fool doing it myself,” said Jo, looking alarmed 
t the thought. 

“T think not, if you liked any one very much, and he liked you.” 
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Meg spoke as if to herself, and glanced out at the lane, where she h 
often seen lovers walking together in the sumnir twilight. | 

“TI thought you were going to tell your speech to that man,” said J 
rudely shortening her sister’s little reverie. 

“Oh, I should merely say, quite calmly and decidedly, ‘ Thank yo 
Mr. Brooke, you are very kind, but I agree with father that I am t 
young to enter into any engagement at present; so please say no moi 
but let us be friends as we were.’ ” 

“Hum! that’s stiff and coc! enough. I don’t believe you ll ev§, 
say it, and I know he won't be satisfied if you do. If he goes on lil 
the rejected lovers in books, you ’Il give in, rather than hurt his feelings}, 

“No, I won't. I shall tell him I’ve made up my mind, and sh 
walk out of the room with dignity.” 

Meg rose as she spoke, and was just going to rehearse the dignific 
exit, when a step in the hall made her fly into her seat, and begin to 
as if her life depended on finishing that particular seam in a given tim 
Jo smothered a laugh at the sudden change, and, when some one gave 
modest tap, opened the door with 2 grim aspect, which was anythir 
but hospitable. : 

“Good afternoon. I came to get my umbrella, — that is, to see ho 
your father finds himself to-day,” said Mr. Brooke, getting a trifle coif 
fused as his eye went from one tell-tale face to the other. : 

“It’s very well, he’s in the rack, I Il get him, and tell it you ai 
here,’ ’ and having jumbled her father and the umbrella well togethe 
in her reply, Jo slipped out of the room to give Meg a chance to mak 
her speech and air her dignity. But the instant she vanished, Meg be 
to sidle towards the door, murmuring, — 

“ Mother will like to see you. Pray sit down, I ’ll call her.” : 

“Don’t go; are you afraid of me, Margaret?” and Mr. Brook 
looked so hurt that Meg thought she must have done something ver} 
tude. She blushed up to the little curls on her forehead, for he h 
never called her Margaret before, and she was surprised to find ho 
natural and sweet it seemed to hear him say it. Anxious to appez 
friendly and at her ease, she put out her hand with a confiding gestun 
and said gratefully, — 

“How can I be afraid when you have been so kind to father? 
only wish I could thank you for it.” 

* Shall I tell you how?” asked Mr. Brooke, holding the small ha 
fast in both his own, and looking down at Meg with so much love i 
the brown eyes, that her heart began to flutter, and she both longed 
run away and to stop and listen. 

“Oh no, please don’t —I’d rather not,” she said, trying to witl 
draw her hand, and looking frightened in spite of her denial. 
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& “T won't trouble you, I only want to know if you care for mea little, 
Teg. I love you so much, dear,” added Mr. Brooke tenderly. 

j This was the moment for the calm, proper speech, but Meg didn’t 
sake it; she forgot every word of it, hung her head, and answered, “I 

‘Yon’t know,” so softly, that John had to stoop down to catch the foolish 
“ttle reply. 

He seemed to think it was worth the trouble, for he smiled to himself 
3 if quite satisfied, pressed the plump hand gratefully, and said, in his 

“host persuasive tone, “ Will you try and find out? I want to know so 

“;uch ; for I can’t go to work with any heart until I learn whether I am 

%) have my reward in the end or not.” 

“T’m too young,” faltered Meg, wondering why she was so fluttered, 

jet rather enjoying it. | 

“T’ll wait; and in the meantime, you could be learning to like me. 

*Vould it be a very hard lesson, dear?” 

“ Not if I chose to learn it, but —” 

“Please choose to learn, Meg. I love to teach, and this is easier 

n German,” broke in John, getting possession of the other hand, se 

nat she had no way of hiding her face, as he bent to look into it. 

His tone was properly beseeching; but, stealing a shy look at him, 
Aeg saw that his eyes were merry as well as tender, and that he wore 
ne satisfied smile of one who had no doubt of his success. This nettled 
er; Annie Moffat’s foolish lessons in coquetry came into her mind, and 
e love of power, which sleeps in the bosoms of the best of little women, 
oke up all of a sudden and took possession of her. She felt excited and 
nge, and, not knowing what else to do, followed a capricious impulse, 
nd, withdrawing her hands, said petulantly, “I dow’t choose. Please 
Q away and let me be!” 

Poor Mr. Brooke looked as if his lovely castle in the air was tum- 
ling about his ears, for he had never seen Meg in such a mood before, 
nd it rather bewildered him. 

“Do you really mean that?” he asked anxiously, following her as 
he walked away. 

“Yes, I do; I don’t want to be worried about such things. Father 
ays I need n't; it’s too soon and I’d rather not.” 

“May n’t I hope you ’Il change your mind by and by? Ill wait, and 
ay nothing till you have had more time. Don’t play with me, Meg. I 
lid n’t think that of you.” 

“Don’t think of me at all. I’d rather you would n’t,” said Meg, 
ing a naughty satisfaction in trying her lover’s patience and her own 
ower. 

He was grave and pale now, and looked decidedly more like the 
tovel heroes whom she admired; but he neither slapped his forehead 
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nor tramped about the room, as they did; he just stood looking at he 
so wistfully, so tenderly, that she found her heart relenting in spite cf} 
her. What would have happened next I cannot say, if Aunt March ha 
not come hobbling in at this interesting minute. 

The old lady could n’t resist her longing to see her nephew; for sk 
had met Laurie as she took her airing, and, hearing of Mr. March} 
arrival, drove straight out to see him. The family were all busy in tk} 


back part of the house, and she had made her way quietly in, hoping 1 


cane, as she glanced from the pale young gentleman to the scarlet youn? 
lady. 7 


Meg, feeling that she was in for a lecture now. | 
“ That ’s evident,” returned Aunt March, sitting down. “ But wha! 
is father’s friend saying to make you look like a peony? There’s mis 
chief going on, and I insist upon knowing what it is,” with another rag} 
“We were merely talking. Mr. Brooke came for his umbrella,” be# 
gan Meg, wishing that Mr. Brooke and the umbrella were safely out o 
the house. 

“Brooke? That boy’s tutor? Ah! I understand now. I know a¥ 
about it. Jo blundered into a wrong message in one of your father’ 
letters, and I made her teli me. You have n’t gone and accepted hin 
child? ” cried Aunt March, looking scandalized. 1 

“Hush! he’ll hear. Sha’n’t I call mother?” said Meg, muc 
troubled. 

“Not yet. I’ve something to say to you, and I must free my min’ 
at once. Tell me, do you mean to marry this Cook? If you do, no 
one penny of my money ever goes to you. Remember that, and be 
sensible girl,” said the old lady impressively. | 

Now Aunt March possessed in perfection the art of rousing the spiri 
of opposition in the gentlest people, and enjoyed doing it. The best of 
us have a spice of perversity in us, especially when we are young and i 
love. If Aunt March had begged Meg >to accept John Brooke, sh} 
would probably have declared she could n’t think of it; but as she wa 
peremptorily ordered not to like him, she immediately made up he 
mind that she would. Inclination as well as perversity made the decisic¢ 
easy, and, being already much excited, Meg opposed the old lady wit! 
unusual spirit. : 

“ T shall marry whom I please, Aunt March, and you can leave you 
money to any one you like,” she said, nodding her head with a resolut 
air. 
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| “Highty tighty! Is that the way you take my advice, miss? You ’ll 
» sorry for it, by and by, when you’ve tried love in a cottage, and 
jvund it a failure.” 

“Tt can’t be a worse one than some people find in big houses,” re- 
irted Meg. 

4, Aunt March put on her glasses and took a fook at the girl, for she 
d not know her in this new mood. Meg hardly knew herself, she felt 
) brave and independent,—so glad to defend John, and assert her 
ight to love him, if she liked. Aunt March saw that she had begun 
rong, and, after a little pause, made a fresh start, saying, as mildly as 
wie could, “ Now, Meg, my dear, be reasonable, and take my advice. I 
wean it kindly, and don’t want you to spoil your whole life by making a 
stake at the beginning. You ought to marry well, and help your 
dumily ; it’s your duty to make a rich match, and it ought to be im- 
ressed upon you.” 

4 “Father and mother don’t think so; they like John, though he ts 
qo0r.” 
“Your parents, my dear, have no more worldly wisdom than two 
labies.” 

_ “Tm glad of it,” cried Meg stoutly. 

Aunt March took no notice, but went on with her lecture. “ This 
£00k is poor, and has n’t got any rich relations, has he?” 

“No; but he has many warm friends.” 

“You can’t live on friends; try it, and see how cool they ’ll grow. 
fe has n’t any business, has he?” 

“Not yet; Mr. Laurence is going to help him.” 

“That won’t last long. James Laurence is a crochety old fellow, 
ad not to be depended on. So you intend to marry a man without money, 
Josition, or business, and go on working harder than you do now, when 


| thought you had more sense, Meg.” 

“I could n’t do better if I waited half my life! John is good and 
ise; he’s got heaps of talent; he’s willing to work, and sure to get om 
e’s so energetic and brave. Every one likes and respects him, and I’m 
roud to think he cares for me, though I ’’m so poor and young and silly,” 
jaid Meg, looking prettier than ever in her earnestness. 
|} “He knows you have got rich relations, child; that’s the secret of 

jis liking, I suspect.” 

“ Aunt March, how dare you say such a thing? John is above such 
Meanness, and I won’t listen to you a minute if you talk so,” cried Meg 
adignantly, forgetting everything but the injustice of the old lady’s 
Mspicions. “ My John would n’t marry for money, any more than I 
rould. We are willing to work. and we mean to wait. I’m not afraid 
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of being poor, for I’ve been happy so far, and I know I shall be will 
him, because he loves me, and I —”’ i i 
Meg stopped there, remembering all of a sudden that she had1 
made up her mind; that she had told “ her John” to go away, and thy 
he might be overhearing her inconsistent remarks. ! 
Aunt March was very angry, for she had set her heart on havin 
her pretty niece make a fine match, and something in the girl’s hapy 
young face made the lonely old woman feel both sad and sour. | 
“Well, I wash my hands of the whole affair! You are a wilff 
child, and you ’ve lost more than you know by this piece of folly. NF 
I won’t stop; I’m disappointed in you, and have n’t spirits to see you} 
father now. Don’t expect anything from me when you are marrie(} 
your Mr. Book’s friends must take care of you. I’m done with ycl 
forever.” | 
And, slamming the door in Meg’s face, Aunt March drove off : 
high dudgeon. She seemed to take all the girl’s courage with her; fo, 
when left alone, Meg stood a moment, undecided whether to laugh a 
cry. Before she could make up her mind, she was taken possession ¢f 
by Mr. Brooke, who said, all in one breath, “I could n’t help heariny 


you do care for me a little bit.” 

“I did n’t know how much, till she abused you,” began Meg. 

“And I need n’t go away, but may stay and be happy, may I, dear? 

Here was another fine chance to make the crushing speech and tt | 
stately exit, but Meg never thought of doing either, and disgraced heilf 
self forever in Jo’s eyes by meekly whispering, “ Yes, John,” and hidinj 
her face on Mr. Brooke’s waistcoat. | 

Fifteen minutes after Aunt March’s departure, Jo came softly dowr 
stairs, paused an instant at the parlor door, and, hearing no soun# 
within, nodded and smiled, with a satisfied expression, saying to het 
self, “She has seen him away as we planned, and that affair is settle 
I ’ll go and hear the fun, and have a good laugh over it.” 

But poor Jo never got her laugh, for she was transfixed upon t 
threshold by a spectacle which held her there, staring with her mout 
nearly as wide open as her eyes. Going in to exult over a fallen enemy} 
and to praise a strong-minded sister for the banishment of an objection 
able lover, it certainly was a shock to behold the aforesaid enemy se 
tenely sitting on the sofa, with the strong- -minded sister enthrone 
upon his knee, and wearing an expression of the most abject submis 
sion. Jo gave a sort of gasp, as if a cold shower-bath had suddent: 
fallen upon her,— for such an unexpected turning of the tables actuall: 
took her breath away. At the odd sound, the lovers turned and saw het 
Meg jumped up, looking both proud and shy; but “that man,” as Ji 
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jalled him, actually laughed, and said coolly, as he kissed the astonished 
ew-comer, “ Sister Jo, congratulate us!” 
That was adding insult to injury,— it was altogether too much,~ 
Lind, making some wild demonstration with her hands, Jo vanished 
rithout a word. Rushing upstairs, she startled the invalids by exclaim- 
mg tragically, as she burst into the room, “Oh, do somebody go down 
gttick ; John Brooke is acting dreadfully, and Meg likes it!” 
"Mr. and Mrs. March left the room with speed; and, casting herself 
pon the bed, Jo cried and scolded tempestuously as she told the awful 
yews to Beth and Amy. The little girls, however, considered it a most 
greeable and interesting event, and Jo got little comfort from thems 
0 she went up to her refuge in the garret, and confided her troubles 
4? the rats. 
Nobody ever knew what went on in the parlor that afternoon; but 
4 great deal of talking was done, and quiet Mr. Brooke astonished his 
tiends by the eloquence and spirit with which he pleaded his suit, told 
‘is plans, and persuaded them to arrange everything just as he wanted it. 
The tea-bell rang before he had finished describing the paradise 
hich he meant to earn for Meg, and he proudly took her in to supper, 
ft looking so happy that Jo had n’t the heart to be jealous or dismal. 
\my was very much impressed by John’s devotion and Meg’s dignity, 
3eth beamed at them from a distance, while Mr. and Mrs. March sur- 
yeyed the young couple with such tender satisfaction that it was per- 
ectly evident Aunt March was right in calling them as “ unworldly as 
4 pair of babies.” No one ate much, but every one looked very happy, 
4nd the old room seemed to brighten up amazingly when the first ro- 
‘ance of the family began there. 
 “ You can’t say nothing pleasant ever happens now, can you, Meg?” 
aid Amy, trying to decide how she would group the lovers in the sketch 


» “No, I’m sure I can’t. How much has happened since I said that! 
'tseems a year ago,” answered Meg, who was ina blissful dream, lifted 
ar above such common things as bread and butter. 

“The joys come close upon the sorrows this time, and I rather think 
he changes have begun,” said Mrs. March. “In most families there 
fomes, now and then, a year full of events; this has been such an one, 
fut it ends well, after all.” 

* “Hope the next will end better,’ 


9 


muttered Jo, who found it very 


essened in any way. 


| 
‘| “T hope the third year from this will end better; I mean it shall, if 
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I live to work out my plans,” said Mr. Brooke, smiling at Meg, as ij) 
everything had become possible to him now. | 

“ Does n’t it seem very long to wait?” asked Amy, who was in i 
hurry for the wedding. 

Thy we got so much to learn before I shall be ready, it seems a shor 
time to me,” answered Meg, with a sweet gravity in her face, never see! 
there before. 

“You have only to wait; J am to do the work,” said John, beginninj§, 
his labors by picking up Meg’s napkin, with an expression which cause 
Jo to shake her head, and then say to herself, with an air of relief, ajj 
the front door banged, “ Here comes Laurie. Now we shall have ; 
little sensible conversation.” 


im 


and pas aa iaatie under ihe delusion that the whole affair had boc | 
brought about by his excellent management. 
“I knew Brooke would have it all his own way, he always does ; fo, 


the sky falls,’ said Laurie, when he had presented his offerne: and hill 
congratulations. i 

“ Much obliged for that recommendation. I take it asa good ome} 
for the future, and invite you to my wedding on the spot,’’ answere. 
Mr. Brooke, who felt at peace with all mankind, even his mischievou} 
pupil. 

“I ’ll come if I’m at the ends of the earth; for the sight of Jo’s fac 
alone, on that occasion, would be worth a long journey. You don’t lool; 
festive, ma’am; what ’s the matter?” asked Laurie, following her into § 
corner of the parlor, whither all had adjourned to greet Mr. Laurence 

“I don’t approve of the match, but I ’°ve made up my mind to bea 
it, and shall not say a word against it,” said Jo solemnly. “ You can 
know how hard it is for me to give up Meg,” she continued, with a littl 
quiver in her voice. | 

“You don’t give her up. You only go halves,” said Laurie cor 
solingly. | 

“It never can be the same again. I’ve lost my dearest friend, 
sighed Jo. 

“You ’ve got me, anyhow. I’m not good for much, I know; bt 
[I Il stand by you, Jo, all the days of my life; upon my word I will! 
and Laurie meant what he said. 

**T know you will, and I’m ever so much obliged; you are always 
great comfort to me, Teddy,” returned Jo, gratefully shaking hand; 

“Well, now, don’t be dismal, there’s a good fellow. It’s all righ 
you see. Meg is happy: Brooke will fly round and get settled immed 
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lay: grandpa will attend to him, and it will be very jolly to see Meg in 

‘r own little house. Well have capital times after she is gone, for 
§ shall be through college before long, and then we’ll go abroad, or 

ome nice trip or other. Would n’t that console you?” 

“T rather think it would; but there ’s no knowing what may happen 
three years, ” said Jo thoughtfully. 
“That’s true. Don’t you wish you could take a look forward, and 

Be where we shall all be then? I do,” returned Laurie. 
@ “T think not, for I might see something sad; and every one looks 

» happy now, I don’t believe they could be much improved; ” and Jo’s 
‘*7es went slowly round the room, brightening as they looked, for the 
_tospect was a pleasant one. 
“ Father and mother sat together, quietly re-living the first chapter of 
“le romance which for them began some twenty years ago. Amy was 

rawing the lovers, who sat apart in a beautiful world of their own, 
ne light of which touched their faces with a grace the little artist could 
“ot copy. Beth lay on her sofa, talking cheerily with her old friend, 
tho held her little hand as if he felt that it possessed the power to lead 
‘im along the peaceful way she walked. Jo lounged in her favorite low 
sat, with the grave, quiet look which best became her; and Laurie, 
‘aning on the back of her chair, his chin on a level with her curly head, 
“niled with his friendliest aspect, and nodded at her in the long glass 
“hich reflected them both. 


So grouped, the curtain falls upon Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. 


iVhether it ever rises again, depends upon the reception given to the 
‘}rst act of the domestic drama called “ LirtLE WoMEN.” 


PART SECOND. , 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
GOSSIP. 


N order that we may start afresh, and go to Meg’s wedding with free 
i minds, it will be well to begin with a little gossip about the Marches. 
And here let me premise, that if any of the elders think there is too 
nuch “lovering ” in the story, as I fear they may (I’m not afraid the 
young folks will make that objection), I can only say with Mrs. March, 
“What can you expect when I have four gay girls in the house, and a 
fashing young neighbor over the way?” 

The three years that have passed have brought but few changes to 
the quiet family. The war is over, and Mr. March safely at home, busy 
with his books and the small parish which found in him a minister by 
iature as by grace,— a quiet, studious man, rich in the wisdom that is 
etter than learning, the charity which calls all mankind “ brother,” 
he piety that blossoms into character, making it august and lovely. 

These attributes, in spite of poverty and the strict integrity which 
hut him out from the more worldly successes, attracted to him many 
idmirable persons, as naturally as sweet herbs draw bees, and as 
aturally he gave them the honey into which fifty years of hard ex- 
yerience had distilled no bitter drop. Earnest young men found the 
tray-headed scholar as young at heart as they; thoughtful or troubled 
women instinctively brought their doubts and sorrows to him, sure of 
inding the gentlest sympathy, the wisest counsel; sinners told their sins 
0 the pure-hearted old man, and were both rebuked and saved; giited 
nen found a companion in him; ambitious men caught glimpses of 
wbler ambitions than their own; and even worldlings confessed that his 
reliefs were beautiful and true, although “ they would n’t pay.” 

To outsiders, the five energetic women seemed to rule the house, and 
30 they did in many things; but the quiet scholar, sitting among his 
.00ks, was still the head of the family, the household conscience, anchor, 
and comforter; for to him the busy, anxious women always turned in 
oublous times, finding him, in the truest sense of those sacred words 
ausband and father. 

The girls gave their hearts into their mother’s keeping, their souls 
into their father’s; and to both parents, who lived and labored so faith- 
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fully for them, they gave a love that grew with their growth, and bounij! 
them tenderly together by the sweetest tie which blesses life and ouji’ 
lives death. 

Mrs. March is as brisk and cheery, though rather grayer, than wi 
we saw her last, and just now so absorbed in Meg’s affairs that tl 


fied to begin with an honestly-earned salary than by running any risk 
with borrowed money. 


womanly in character, wise in housewifely arts, and prettier than ever 
for love is a great beautifier. She had her girlish ambitions and hopevf 
and felt some disappointment at the humble way in which the new lif} 
must begin. Ned Moffat had just married Sallie Gardiner, and Meg 
could n’t help contrasting their fine house and carriage, many gifts, anf} 
splendid outfit, with her own, and secretly wishing she could have th; 
same. But somehow envy and discontent soon vanished when shj 
thought of all the patient love and labor John had put into the little hom# 
awaiting her; and when they sat together in the twilight, talking ovef 
their small plans, the future always grew so beautiful and bright tha 
she forgot Sallie’s splendcr, and felt herself the richest, happiest git 
in Christendom. 

Jo never went back to Aunt March, for the old lady took such 
fancy to Amy that she bribed her with the offer of drawing lessons fron 
one of the best teachers going; and for the sake of this advantage, Amy 
would have served a far harder mistress. So she gave her mornings te 
duty, her afternoons to pleasure, and prospered finely. Jo, meantime 
devoted herself to literature and Beth, who remained delicate long afte: 
the fever was a thing of the past. Not an invalid exactly, but neve 
again the rosy, healthy creature she had been; yet always hopeful 
happy, and serene, busy with the quiet duties she loved, every one’s 
friend, and an angel in the house, long before those who loved her mos} 
had learned to know it. 

As long as ‘ The Spread Eagle” paid her a dollar a column for het 
“rubbish,” as she called it, Jo felt herself a woman of means, anc 
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wpun her little romances diligently. But great plans fermented in her 
thusy brain and ambitious mind, and the old tin kitchen in the garret 
aeld a slowly increasing pile of blotted manuscript, which was one day 
to place the name of March upon the roll of fame. 
i Laurie, having dutifully gone to college to please his grandfather, 
Wwas now getting through it in the easiest possible manner to please 
aimself. A universal favorite, thanks to money, manners, much talent, 
bth the kindest heart that ever got its owner into scrapes by trying to get 
ither people out of them, he stood in great danger of being spoilt, and 
orobably would have been, like many another promising boy, if he had 
_ possessed a talisman against evil in the memory of the kind old man 
who was bound up in his success, the motherly friend who watched over 
thim as if he were her son, and last, but not least by any means, the 
axnowledge that four innocent girls loved, admired, and believed in him 
with all their hearts. 
& Being only “a glorious human boy,” of course he frolicked and 
flirted, grew dandified, aquatic, sentimental, or gymnastic, as college 
wfashions ordained; hazed and was hazed, talked slang, and more than 
once came perilously near suspension and expulsion. But as high spirits 
4and the love of fun were the causes of these pranks, he always managed 
ito save himself by frank confession, honorable atonement, or the irre- 
#sistible power of persuasion which he possessed in perfection. In fact, 
whe rather prided himself on his narrow escapes, and liked to thrill the 
ezirls with graphic accounts of his triumphs over wrathful tutors, dig- 
ified professors, and vanquished enemies. The “men of my class” 
were heroes in the eyes of the girls, who never wearied of the exploits 
*of “ our fellows,” and were frequently allowed to bask in the smiles of 
jthese great creatures, when Laurie brought them home with him. 
7 Amy especially enjoyed this high honor, and became quite a belle 
among them; for her ladyship early felt and learned to use the gift of 
‘fascination with which she was endowed. Meg was too much absorbed 
vin her private and particular John to care for any other lords of creation, 
and Beth too shy to do more than peep at them, and wonder how Amy 
tdared to order them about so; but Jo felt quite in her element, and found 
it very difficult to refrain from imitating the gentlemanly attitudes, 
phrases, and feats, which seemed more natural to her than the decorums 
Wprescribed for young ladies. They all liked Jo immensely, but never 
fell in love with her, though very few escaped without paying the 
‘tribute of a sentimental sigh or two at Amy’s shrine. And speaking of 
sentiment brings us very naturally to the “ Dove-cote.” 
_ That was the name of the little brown house which Mr. Brooke had 
prepared for Meg’s first home. Laurie had christened it, saying it was 
highly appropriate to the gentle lovers, who “ went on together like a 
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pair of turtle-doves, with first a bill and then a coo.” It was a tin 
house, with a little garden behind, and a lawn about as big as a pocke 
handkerchief in front. Here Meg meant to have a fountain, shrubbery | 
and a profusion of lovely flowers; though just at present, the fountai | 
was represented by a weather-beaten urn, very like a dilapidated slop 
bowl; the shrubbery consisted of several young larches, undecide’ 
whether to live or die; and the profusion of flowers was merely hinte’ 
by regiments of sticks, to show where seeds were planted. But inside 
it was altogether charming, and the happy bride saw no fault fror 
garret to cellar. To be sure, the hall was so narrow, it was fortunat 
that they had no piano, for one never could have been got in whole 
the dining-room was so small that six people were a tight fit; and th| 
kitchen stairs seemed built for the express purpose of precipitating bot!) 
servants and china pell-mell into the coal-bin. But once get used té 
these slight blemishes, and nothing could be more complete, for ea 


sense and good taste had presided over the furnishing, and the resul/ 
was highly satisfactory. There were no marble-topped tables, long 
mirrors, or lace curtains in the little parlor, but simple furniture, plenty 
of books, a fine picture or two, a stand of flowers in the bay-window 
and, scattered all about, the pretty gifts which came from friendly 
hands, and were the fairer for the loving messages they brought. 

I don’t think the Parian Psyche Laurie gave lost any of its beauty 
because John put up the bracket it stood upon; that any upholsterei 
could have draped the plain muslin curtains more gracefully thar 
Amy’s artistic hand; or that any store-room was ever better provided 
with good wishes, merry words, and happy hopes, than that in which Jc 
and her mother put away Meg’s few boxes, barrels, and bundles; and 
I am morally certain that the spandy-new kitchen never could have 
looked so cosey and neat if Hannah had not arranged every pot and pan 
a dozen times over, and laid the fire all ready for lighting, the minute 
“ Mis. Brooke came home.” I also doubt if any young matron ever 
began life with so rich a supply of dusters, holders, and piece-bags; for 
Beth made enough to last till the silver wedding came round, and in- 
vented three different kinds of dishcloths for the express service of the 
bridal china. 

People who hire all these things done for them never know what they 
lose; for the homeliest tasks get beautified if loving hands do them, and 
Meg found so many proofs of this, that everything in her small nest, 
from the kitchen roller to the silver vase on her parlor table, was eloquent 
of home love and tender forethought. 

What happy times they had planning together, what solemn shopping 
excursions ; what funny mistakes they made, and what shouts of laughter 
arose over Laurie’s ridiculous bargains. In his love of jokes, this young 
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gentleman, though nearly through college, was as much of a boy as ever. 

wis last whim had been to bring with him, on his weekly visits, some 

1ew, useful, and ingenious article for the young housekeeper. Nowa 
pag of remarkable clothes-pins ; next, a wonderful nutmeg-grater, which 
fell to pieces at the first trial; a knife-cleaner that spoilt all the knives; 

4.0 a sweeper that picked the nap neatly off the carpet, and left the dirt; 

,-abor-saving soap that took the skin off one’s hands; infallible cements 

4.which stuck firmly to nothing but the fingers of the deluded buyer; and 

avery kind of tin-ware, from a toy savings-bank for odd pennies, to a 

wonderful boiler which would wash articles in its own steam, with every 

,.2rospect of exploding in the process. 

_. In vain Meg begged him to stop. John laughed at him, and Jo 
yealled him “Mr. Toodles.” He was possessed with a mania for patron- 
zing Yankee ingenuity, and seeing his friends fitly furnished forth. So 
seach week beheld some fresh absurdity. 

4; Everything was done at last, even to Amy’s arranging different 

..0lored soaps to match the different colored rooms, and Beth’s setting 

She table for the first meal. 

; Are you satisfied? Does it seem like home, and do you feel as if 
‘you should be happy here?” asked Mrs. March, as she and her daughter 
went through the new kingdom, arm-in-arm; for just then they seemed 

xto cling together more tenderly than ever. 

. Yes, mother, perfectly satisfied, thanks to you all, and so happy 

that I can’t talk about it,” answered Meg with a look that was better 

4 than words. 

> Lf she only had a servant or two it would be all right,” said Amy, 

,coming out of the parlor, where she had been trying to decide whether 

» the bronze Mercury looked best on the whatnot or the mantle-piece. 

, Mother and I have talked that over, and I have made up my mind 

, to try her way first. There will be so little to do, that, with Lotty to 

,fun my errands and help me here and there, I shall only have enough 

, work to keep me from getting lazy or homesick,” answered Meg tran- 

quilly. 

i “Sallie Moffat has four,” began Amy. 

“Tf Meg had four the house would n’t hold them, and master and 
Missis would have to camp in the garden,” broke in Jo, who, enveloped 
in a big blue pinafore, was giving the last polish to the door-handles. 

,. “Sallie isn’t a poor man’s wife, and many maids are in keeping 

with her fine establishment. Meg and John begin humbly, but I have a 

feeling that there will be quite as much happiness in the little house as in 

1 e big one. It’s a great mistake for young girls like Meg to leave 
themselves nothing to do but dress, give orders, and gossip. When I 

was first married, I used to long for my new clothes to wear out or get 
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torn, so that I might have the pleasure of mending them; for I ge 
heartily sick of doing fancy work and tending my pocket handkerchief. | 

“ Why didn’t you go into the kitchen and make messes, as Sallii 
says she does, to amuse herself, though they never turn out well, an 
the servants laugh at her,” said Meg. 

“1 did, after a while; not to ‘mess,’ but to learn of Hannah hov 
things should be done, that my servants need not laugh at me. It wa: 
play then; but there came a time when I was truly grateful that I no 
only possessed the will but the power to cook wholesome food for m 
little girls, and help myself when I could no longer afford to hire hel 
You begin at the other end, Meg, dear; but the lessons you learn now 
will be of use to you by and by, when John is a richer man, for the 
mistress of a house, however splendid, should know how work ought tc 
be done, if she wishes to be well and honestly served.” 

“Yes, mother, I’m sure of that,” said Meg, listening respectfully 
to the little lecture; for the best of women will hold forth upon the all- 
absorbing subject of housekeeping. “Do you know I like this room 
most of all in my baby-house,” added Meg, a minute after, as they went 
upstairs, and she looked into her well-stored linen-closet. 

Beth was there, laying the snowy piles smoothly on the shelves, and 
exulting over the goodly array. All three laughed as Meg spoke; for 
that linen-closet was a joke. You see, having said that if Meg marrie 
“that Brooke ” she should n’t have a cent of her money, Aunt March 
was rather in a quandary, when time had appeased her wrath and made 
her repent her vow. She never broke her word, and was much exer- 
cised in her mind how to get round it, and at last devised a plan whereby 
she could satisfy herself. Mrs. Carrol, Florence’s mamma, was ordered 
to buy, have made, and marked, a generous supply of house and table 
linen, and send it as her present, all of which was faithfully done; but 
the secret leaked out, and was greatly enjoyed by the family; for Aunt 
March tried to look utterly unconscious, and insisted that she could 
give nothing but the old-fashioned pearls, long promised to the first 
bride. | 

“That ’s a housewifely taste which I am glad to see. I had a young 
friend who set up housekeeping with six sheets, but she had finger-bowls 
for company, and that satisfied her,” said Mrs. March, patting the dam- 
ask tablecloths, with a truly feminine appreciation of their fineness. 

“I have n’t a single finger-bowl, but this is a ‘ set out’ that will last 
me all my days, Hannah says;” and Meg looked quite contented, as 
well she might. 

“ Toodles is coming,” cried Jo from below; and they all went do 
to meet Laurie, whose weekly visit was an important event in their qui 
lives. 
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a A tall, broad-shouldered young fellow, with a cropped head, a felt- 

#/oasin of a hat, and a fly-away coat, came tramping down the road at a 

lievreat pace, walked over the low fence without stopping to open the 

aujgate, straight up to Mrs. March, with both hands out, and a hearty — 
“Here I am, mother! Yes, it’s all right.” 

om The last words were in answer to the look the elder lady gave him; 

mga kindly questioning look, which the handsome eyes met so frankly 

wthat the little ceremony closed, as usual, with a motherly kiss. 

m “For Mrs. John Brooke, with the maker’s congratulations and com- 

pliments. Bless you, Beth! What a refreshing spectacle you are, Jo. 

Amy, you are getting altogether too handsome for a single lady.” 

+ As Laurie spoke, he delivered a brown paper parcel to Meg, pulled 

‘Beth’s hair-ribbon, stared at Jo’s big pinafore, and fell into an attitude 

of mock rapture before Amy, then shook hands all round, and every 

yone began to talk. 

i “Where is John?” asked Meg anxiously. 

** Stopped to get the license for to-morrow, ma’am.’ 

“Which side won the last match, Teddy?” sar Jo, who per- 

sisted in feeling an interest in manly sports despite her nineteen years. 

“Ours, of course. Wish you ’d been there to see.” 

* How is the lovely Miss Randal?” asked Amy, with a significant 

smile. 

“ More cruel than ever; don’t you see how I’m pining away?” and 

‘Laurie gave his brod chest a sounding slap and heaved a melodra- 

matic sigh. 

_  “What’s the last joke? Undo the bundle and see, Meg,” said 

| Beth, eying the knobby parcel with curiosity. 

* “It’s a useful thing to have in the house in case of fire or thieves,” 

/observed Laurie, as a watchman’s rattle appeared, amid the laughter of 

the girls. 

“ Any time when John is away, and you get frightened, Mrs. Meg, 

just swing that out of the front window, and it will rouse the neighbor- 

hood in a jiffy. Nice thing, is n’t it?” and Laurie gave them a sample 

of its powers that made them cover up their ears. 

_ “There’s gratitude for you! and speaking of gratitude reminds me 

to mention that you may thank Hannah for saving your wedding-cake 

from destruction. I saw it going into your house as I came by, and if 

me had n’t defended it manfully I’d have had a pick at it, for it 

Jooked like a remarkably plummy one.” 

“T wonder if you will ever grow up, Laurie,” said Meg, in a ma- 

tronly tone. 

| “T’m doing my best, ma’am, but can’t get much higher, I’m afraid, 

/as six feet is about all men can do in these degenerate days,” responded 
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the young gentleman, whose head was about level with the little chande-? 
lier. } 

“T suppose it would be profanation to eat anything in this spick and’ 
span new bower, so, as I’m tremendously hungry, I propose an ad- 
journment,” he added presently. 

“Mother and I are going to wait for John. There are some last 
things to settle,” said Meg, bustling away. 

“Beth and I are going over to Kitty Bryant’s to get more flowers 
for to-morrow,” added Amy, tying a picturesque hat over her a | 
esque curls, and enjoying the effect as much as anybody. 

“Come, Jo, don’t desert a fellow. I’m in such a state of exhaustion 
I can’t get home without help. Don’t take off your apron, whatever you’ 
do; it’s peculiarly becoming,” said Laurie, as Jo bestowed his especial’ 
aversion in her capacious pocket, and offered him her arm to support 
his feeble steps. 

“Now, Teddy, I want to talk seriously to you about to-morrow,” 
began Jo, as they strolled away together. ‘‘ You must promise to be-: 
have well, and not cut up any pranks, and spoil our plans.” 

* Not a prank.” 

“And don’t say funny things when we ought to be sober.” 

“TI never do; you are the one for that.” 

** And I implore you not to look at me during the ceremony; I shall 
certainly laugh if you do.” 

“You won’t see me; you 'Il be crying so hard that the thick fog 
round you will obscure the prospect.” 

“T never cry unless for some great affliction.” 

“ Such as fellows going to college, hey?” cut in Laurie, with a sug 
gestive laugh. 

“Don’t be a peacock. I only moaned a trifle to keep the girls com- | 
pany. 39 

“Exactly. I say, Jo, how is grandpa this week; pretty amiable?” 

“Very; why, have you got into a scrape, and want to know how 
he "ll take it?”’ asked Jo rather sharply. 

“ Now, Jo, do you think I’d look your mother in the face, and say 
‘ All right,’ if it wasn’t?” and Laurie stopped short, with an injured 
air. 

HiNo; don't.’ 

“ Then don’t go and be suspicious; I only want some money,” said 
Laurie, walking on again, appeased bv her hearty tone. 

“You spend a great deal, Teddy.” 

“ Bless you, J don’t spend it; it spends itself, somehow, and is gone 
before I know it.” 

“You are so generous and kind-hearted that you let people borrow, 
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can’t say ‘No’ to any one. We heard about Henshaw, and all you 
d for him. If you always spent money in that way, no one would 
e you,” said Jo warmly. 

“Oh, he made a mountain out of a mole-hill. You would n’t have 
1e let that fine fellow work himself to death, just for the want of a 
ttle help, when he is worth a dozen of us lazy chaps, would you?” 

“ Of course not; but I don’t see the use of your having seventeen 
aistcoats, endless neckties, and a new hat every time you come home. 
thought you ’d got over the dandy period; but every now and then it 
-eaks out in a new spot. Just now it’s the fashion to be hideous,—~ 
1 make your head look like a scrubbing-brush, wear a strait-jacket, 
range gloves, and clumping, square-toed boots. If it was cheap ugli- 
ass, I ’d say nothing; but it costs as much as the other, and I don’t get 
1y satisfaction out of it.” 

Laurie threw back his head, and laughed so heartily at this attack, 
vat the felt-basin fell off, and Jo walked on it, which insult only af- 
}orded him an opportunity for expatiating on the advantages of a rough- 
id-ready costume, as he folded up the maltreated hat, and stuffed it 
to his pocket. 

“Don’t lecture any more, there’s a good soul! I have enough all 
rough the week, and like to enjoy myself when I come home. Ill get 
yself up regardless of expense, to-morrow, and be a satisfaction to 
y friends.” 

“T’ll leave you in peace if you Il only let your hair grow. I’m not 
istocratic, but I do object to being seen with a person who looks likea 
vung prize-fighter,” observed Jo severely. 

. “This unassuming style promotes study; that’s why we adopt it,” 
Hturned Laurie, who certainly could not be accused of vanity, having 
jluntarily sacrificed a handsome curly crop to the demand for quarter- 
-an-inch-long stubble. 

“ By the way, Jo, I think that little Parker is really getting desperate 
wut Amy. He talks of her constantly, writes poetry, and moons about 
a most suspicious manner. He’d better nip his little passion in the 
id, had n’t he?” added Laurie, in a confidential, elder-brotherly tone, 
ter a minute’s silence. 

_“ Of course he had; we don’t want any more marrying in this family 
tT years to come. Mercy on us, what are the children thinking of ?” 
id Jo looked as much scandalized as if Amy and little Parker were not 
t in their teens. 

“It’s a fast age, and I don’t know what we are coming to, ma’am. 
are a mere infant, but you ‘Il go next, Jo, and well be left lament- 
z,” said Laurie, shaking his head over the degeneracy of the times. 
_“ Don’t be alarmed; I’m not one of the agreeable sort. Nobody will 
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want me, and it’s a mercy, for there should always be one old maid it 
a family.” 
“You won't give any one a chance,” said Laurie, with a sidelons} 
glance, and a little more color than before in his sunburnt face. “ You} 
won’t show the soft side of your character; and if a fellow gets a pee 
at it by accident, and can’t help showing that he likes it, you treat hin} 
as Mrs. Gummidge did her sweetheart,— throw cold water over him,—} 
and get so thorny no one dares touch or look at you.” 
“T don't like that sort of thing; 1’m too busy to be worried wit} 
nonsense, and I think it’s dreadful to break up families so. Now don 
say any more about it; Meg’s wedding has turned all our heads, and wf 
talk of nothing but lovers and such absurdities. 1 don’t wish to ge} 
cross, so let’s change the subject ;” and Jo looked quite ready to flin 
cold water on the slightest provocation. t 
Whatever his feelings might have been, Laurie found a vent fol 
them in a long low whistle, and the fearful prediction, as they parte! 
at the gate, “ Mark my words, Jo, you ‘ll go next.” | 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE FIRST WEDDING. 


HE June roses over the porch were awake bright and early on thif 
morning, rejoicing with all their hearts in the cloudless sunshin 


smile at the sisters as they dressed the hride, others waved a welconf' 
to those who came and went on various errands in garden, porch, at 
hall, and all, from the rosiest full-blown flower to the palest baby-bu} 
offered their tribute of beauty and fragrance to the gentle mistress wl 
had loved and tended them so long. | | 

Meg looked very like a rose herself; for all that was best and sweef 
est in heart and soul seemed to bloom into her face that day, maki | 
it fair and tender, with a charm more beautiful than beauty. Neith? 
silk, lace, nor orange-flowers would she have. “T don’t want to lof’ 
strange or fixed up to-day,” she said. “1 don’t want a fashionalif 
wedding, but only those about me whom I love, and to them I wish Ff 


look and be my familiar self.” » 
So she made her wedding gown herself, sewing into it the tenc 
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opes and innocent romances of a girlish heart. Her sisters braided up 
wer pretty hair, and the only ornaments she wore were the lilies of the 
@ulley, which “her John ” liked best of all the flowers that grew. 

4S “You do look just like our own dear Meg, only so very sweet and 
ively that I should hug you if it would n’t crumple your dress,” cried 
4my, surveying her with delight, when all was done. 

“Then I am satisfied. But please hug and kiss me, every one, and 
#on’t mind my dress; I want a great many crumples of this sort put into 
# to-day ;” and Meg opened her arms to her sisters, who clung about her 
ith April faces for a minute, feeling that the new love had not changed 
mie old. 

4 “ Now I’m going to tie John’s cravat for him, and then to stay a few 

\inutes with father quietly in the study; ” and Meg ran down to per- 
prm these little ceremonies, and then to follow her mother wherever 
tie went, conscious that, in spite of the smiles on the motherly face, 
tere was a secret sorrow hid in the motherly heart at the flight of the 
rst bird from the nest. 
_ As the younger girls stand together, giving the last touches to their 
mple toilet, it may be a good time to tell of a few changes which three 
sars have brought in their appearance; for all are looking their best 
ist now. 

Jo’s angles are much softened; she has learned to carry herself 
ith ease, if not grace. The curly crop has lengthened into a thick coil, 
wore becoming to the small head atop of the tall figure. There is a 
Jesh color in her brown cheeks, a soft shine in her eyes, and only 
dentle words fall from her sharp tongue to-day. 

Beth has grown slender, pale, and more quiet than ever; the beau- 
§ful, kind eyes are larger, and in them lies an expression that saddens 
Jhe, although it is not sad itself. It is the shadow of pain which touches 
hie young face with such pathetic patience; but Beth seldom complains, 
jad always speaks hopefully of “ being better soon.” 

_ Amy is with truth considered “the flower of the family;” for at 
§xteen she has the air and bearing of a full-grown woman — not beau- 
ful, but possessed of that indescribable charm called grace. One saw 
J in the lines of her figure, the make and motion of her hands, the flow 
( her dress, the droop of her hair,— unconscious, yet harmonious, and 
} attractive to many as beauty itself. Amy’s nose still afflicted her, for 
“never would grow Grecian; so did her mouth, being too wide, and 
wing a decided chin. These offending features gave character to 
=r whole face, but she never could see it, and consoled herself with her 
‘onderfully fair complexion, keen blue eyes, and curls, more golden 
ad abundant than ever. 

| All three wore suits of thin silver gray (their best gowns for the 
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summer), with blush-roses in hair and bosom; and all three looked jus 
what they were,— fresh-faced, happy-hearted girls, pausing a momen 
in their busy lives to read with wistful eyes the sweetest chapter in thif 
romance of womanhood. | 

There were to be no ceremonious performances, everything was ti 
be as natural and homelike as possible; so when Aunt March arrived} 
she was scandalized to see the bride come running to welcome and lea 
her in, to find the bridegroom fastening up a garland that had fallew 
down, and to catch a glimpse of the paternal minister marching sa tesee | 
with a grave countenance, and a wine-bottle under each arm. | 

“Upon my word, here’s a state of things!” cried the old lady, tale : 
ing the seat of honor prepared for her, and settling the folds of her lav 
ender moire with a great rustle. “ You ought n’t to be seen till the lash 
minute, child.” | 

“I’m not a show, aunty, and no one is coming to stare at me, 6) 
criticise my dress, or count the cost of my luncheon. I’m too happy ti 
care what any one says or thinks, and I’m going to have my littl} 
wedding just as I like it. John, dear, here’s your hammer; ” and awaig 
went Meg to help “ that man ” in his highly improper employment. 

Mr. Brooke did n’t even say “ Thank you,” but as he stooped fog 
the unromantic tool, he kissed his little bride behind the folding-door 
with a look that made Aunt March whisk out her pocket-handkerchielf 
with a sudden dew in her sharp old eyes. | 

A crash, a cry, and a laugh from Laurie, accompanied by the inj 
decorous exclamation, “ Jupiter Ammon! Jo’s upset the cake again!’ 
caused a momentary flurry, which was hardly over when a flock of cout 
sins arrived, and “ the party came in,” as Beth used to say when a chile 

“Don’t let that young giant come near me; he worries me wors} 
than mosquitoes,” whispered the old lady to Amy, as the rooms filled} 
and Laurie’s black head towered above the rest. 

“He has promised to be very good to-day, and he can be perfecth} 
elegant if he likes,’ returned Amy, gliding away to warn Hercules th 
beware of the dragon, which warning caused him to haunt the old lad 
with a devotion that nearly distracted her. | 

There was no bridal procession, but a sudden silence fell upon th 
room as Mr. March and the young pair took their places under the greeift 
arch. Mother and sisters gathered close, as if loath to give Meg up 
the fatherly voice broke more than once, which only seemed to make tht 
service more beautiful and solemn; the bridegroom’s hand tremble 
visibly, and no one heard his replies; but Meg looked straight up in he 
husband’s eyes, and said, “I will!” with such tender trust in her ow! 
face and voice that her mother’s heart rejoiced, and Aunt March sniffe 
audibly. 
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Jo did not cry, though she was very near it once, and was only 
ed from a demonstration by the consciousness that Laurie was staring 
edly at her, with a comical mixture of merriment and emotion in 
3 wicked black eyes. Beth kept her face hidden on her mother’s shoul- 
‘@r, but Amy stood like a graceful statue, with a most becoming ray of 
@nshine touching her white forehead and the flower in her hair. 
It was n’t at all the thing, I’m afraid, but the minute she was fairly 
@arried, Meg cried, “ The first kiss for Marmee!” and, turning, gave 
@with her heart on her lips. During the next fifteen minutes she looked 
ore like a rose than ever, for every one availed themselves of their 
Hivileges to the fullest extent, from Mr. Laurence to old Hannah, who, 
orned with a head-dress fearfully and wonderfully made, fell upon her 
# the hall, crying, with a sob and a chuckle, “ Bless you, deary, a hun- 
ed times! The cake ain’t hurt a mite, and everything looks lovely.” 
| Everybody cleared up after that, and said something brilliant, or 
fied to, which did just as well, for laughter is ready when hearts are 
ht. There was no display of gifts, for they were already in the little 
buse, nor was there an elaborate breakfast, but a plentiful lunch of cake 
id fruit, dressed with flowers. Mr. Laurence and Aunt March 
@rugged and smiled at one another when water, lemonade, and coffee 
Were found to be the only sorts of nectar which the three Hebes carried 
@und. No on said anything, however, till Laurie, who insisted on sery- 
g the bride, appeared before her, with a loaded salver in his hand and 
@puzzled expression on his face. 
) “Has Jo smashed all the bottles by accident?” he whispered, “ or 
n I merely laboring under a delusion that I saw some lying about loose 
Hs morning?” 
| “No; your grandfather kindly offered us his best, and Aunt March 
ttually sent some, but father put away a little for Beth, and despatched 
e rest to the Soldiers’ Home. You know he thinks that wine should 
#: used only in illness, and mother says that neither she nor her daugh- 
its will ever offer it to any young man under her roof.” 
| Meg spoke seriously, and expected to see Laurie frown or laugh; 
at he did neither, for after a quick look at her, he said, in his impetu- 
us way, “I like that! for I’ve seen enough harm done to wish other 
#omen would think as you do.” 
, “You are not made wise by experience, I hope?” and there was 
1 anxious accent in Meg’s voice. 
| “No; I give you my word for it. Don’t think too well of me, 
ither; this is not one of my temptations. Being brought up where 
fine is as common as water, and almost as harmless, I don’t care for 
|; but when a pretty girl offers it, one does n’t like to refuse, you see.” 
“ But you will, for the sake of others, if not for your own. Come, 
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Laurie, promise, and give me one more reason to call this the happicf 
day of my life.” 

A demand so sudden and so serious made the young man hesitz 
a moment, for ridicule is often harder to bear than self-denial. My 


did not speak, but she looked up at him with a face made very eloque 
by happiness, and a smile which said, “ No one can refuse me anythiif 
to-day.” Laurie certainly could not; and, with an answering smile, — 
gave her his hand, saying heartily, “I promise, Mrs. Brooke! ” 
“JT thank you, very, very much.” 
“ And I drink ‘long life to your resolution,’ Teddy,” cried Jo, bag 
tizing him with a splash of lemonade, as she waved her glass, ar 
beamed approvingly upon him. 
So the toast was drunk, the pledge made, and loyally kept, in spifh 
of many temptations; for, with instinctive wisdom, the girls had seizi 
a happy moment to do their friend a service, for which he thanked the 
all his life. | 
After lunch, people strolled about, by twos and threes, through 
house and garden, enjoying the sunshine without and within. M@ 
and John happened to be standing together in the middle of the gras 
plot, when Laurie was seized with an inspiration which put the finisi 
ing touch to this unfashionable wedding. 7 
“‘ All the married people take hands and dance round the new-madg 
husband and wife, as the Germans do, while we bachelors and spinste 
prance in couples outside!” cried Laurie, promenading down the pa 
with Amy, with such infectious spirit and skill that every one else fc 
lowed their example without a murmur. Mr. and Mrs. March, Au 
and Uncle Carrol, began it; others rapidly joined in; even Sallie Moffe 
after a moment’s hesitation, threw her train over her arm, and whiske 
Ned into the ring. But the crowning joke was Mr. Laurence and Aw 
March; for when the stately old gentleman chasséed solemnly up to t 
old lady, she just tucked her cane under her arm, and hopped brisk 
away to join hands with the rest, and dance about the bridal pair, whi 
the young folks pervaded the garden, like butterflies on a midsumm@ 
day. | 
Want of breath brought the impromptu ball to a close, and th 
people began to go. | 
“T wish you well, my dear, I heartily wish you well; but I this : 
you ll be sorry for it,” said Aunt March to Meg, adding to the brid 
groom, as he led her to the carriage, “ You ’ve got a treasure, your 
man, see that you deserve it.” j 
“ That is the prettiest wedding I ’ve been to for an age, Ned, and 
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on’t see why, for there was n’t a bit of style about it,” observed Mrs. 
foffat to her husband, as they drove away. 

i “ Laurie, my lad, if you ever want to indulge in thisesort of thing, 

tet one of those little girls to help you, and I shall be perfectly satisfied,” 


“Ill do my best to gratify you, sir,” was Laurie’s unusually dutiful 
izply, as he carefully unpinned the posy Jo had put in his button-hole. 
»} The little house was not far away, and the only bridal journey Meg 
ad was the quiet walk with John, from the old home to the new. When 
ae came down, looking like a pretty Quakeress in her dove-colored suit 
“nd straw bonnet tied with white, they all gathered about her to say 
good-by,” as tenderly as if she had been going to make the grand tour. 
“Don’t feel that I am separated from you, Marmee dear, or that I 
ve you any the less for loving John so much,” she said, clinging to 
fer mother, with full eyes, for a moment. “I shall come every day, 
Wather, and expect to keep my old place in all your hearts, though I am 
garried. Beth is going to be with me a great deal, and the other girls 
grill drop in now and and then to laugh at my housekeeping struggles. 
[hank you all for my happy wedding-day. Good-by, good-by! ” 
i They stood watching her, with faces full of love and hope and 
Sender pride, as she walked away, leaning on her husband’s arm, with 
er hands full of flowers, and the June sunshine brightening her happy 
ace,— and so Meg’s married life began. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ARTISTIC ATTEMPTS, 
ft! i 


y 


T takes people a long time to learn the difference between talent and 
genius, especially ambitious young men and women. Amy was 
learning this distinction through much tribulation; for, mistaking en- 
gnusiasm for inspiration, she attempted every branch of art with youth- 
ul audacity. For a long time there was a lull in the “mud-pie” business, 
#nd she devoted herself to the finest pen-and-ink drawing, in which she 
howed such taste and skill that her graceful handiwork proved both 
#leasant and profitable. But overstrained eyes soon caused pen and ink 
70 be laid aside for a bold attempt at poker-sketching. 
| While this attack lasted, the family lived in constant fear of a con- 
flagration; for the odor of burning wood pervaded the house at all 
}ours; smoke issued from attic and shed with alarming frequency, red- 
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hot pokers Iay about promiscuously, and Hannah never went to bef 
without a pail of water and the dinner-bell at her door, in case of fir 
Raphael’s face was found boldly executed on the under side of th} 
moulding-board, and Bacchus on the head of a beer-barrel; a chantir! i 
cherub adorned the cover of the sugar-bucket, and attempts to portraf! 
Romeo and Juliet supplied kindlings for some time. F 

From fire to oil was a natural transition for burnt fingers, and Am# 
fell to painting with undiminished ardor. Anvartist friend fitted he| 
out with his cast-off palettes, brushes, and colors; and she daubed awar# 
producing pastoral and marine views such as were never seen on lanf 
or sea. Her monstrosities in the way of cattle would have taken prizeff 
at an agricultural fair; and the perilous pitching of her vessels woul 
have produced sea-sickness in the most nautical observer, if the uttel 
disregard to all known rules of shipbuilding and rigging had not cor 
vulsed him with laughter at the first glance. Swarthy boys and darkf 


place, meant Rembrandt; buxom ladies and dropsical infants, Rubens 
end Turner appeared in tempests of blue thunder, orange lightning 


middle, which might be the sun or a buoy, a sailor’s shirt or a king} 
robe, as the spectator pleased. | 
Charcoal portraits came next; and the entire family hung in a ro 
looking as wild and crocky as if just evoked from a coal-bin. Softene 
into crayon sketches, they did better; for the likenesses were good, anj 
Amy’s hair, Jo’s nose, Meg’s mouth, and Laurie’s eyes were pronounce 
“ wonderfully fine.” A return to clay and plaster followed, and ghostlif 
casts of her acquaintances haunted corners of the house, or tumbled of 
closet-shelves onto people’s heads. Children were enticed in as model 
till their incoherent accounts of her mysterious doings caused Miss Am 
to be regarded in the light of a young ogress. Her efforts in this line 
however, were brought to an abrupt close by an untoward acciden’ 
which quenched her ardor. Other models failing her for a time, sh 
undertook to cast her own pretty foot, and the family were one da 
alarmed by an unearthly bumping and screaming, and running to th 
rescue, found the young enthusiast hopping wildly about the she 
with her foot held fast in a pan-full of plaster, which had hardene 
with unexpected rapidity. With much difficulty and some danger shi 
was dug out; for Jo was so overcome with laughter while she excavatec 
that her knife went too far, cut the poor foot, and left a lasting memorié 
of one artistic attempt, at least. 
After this Amy subsided, till a mania for sketching from nature sé 
her to haunting river, field, and wood, for picturesque studies, and sig 
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"ag for ruins to copy. She caught endless colds sitting on damp grasa 
in0 book “a delicious bit,” composed of a stone, a stump, one mushroom, 
4nd a broken mullein-stalk, or “a heavenly mass of clouds,” that looked 
ike a choice display of feather-beds when done. She sacrificed her 
“omplexion floating on the river in the midsummer sun, to study light 
nd shade, and got a wrinkle over her nose, trying after “ points of 
might,” or whatever the squint-and-string performance is called. 
w If “genius is eternal patience,” as Michael Angelo affirms, Amy 
qyertainly had some claim to the divine attribute, for she persevered in 
)pite of all obstacles, failures, and discouragements, firmly believing that 
#n time she should do something worthy to be called “ high art.” 
She was learning, doing, and enjoying other things, meanwhile, for 
jhe had resolved to be an attractive and accomplished woman, even if 
he never became a great artist. Here she succeeded better; for she was 
qwne of those happily created beings who please without effort, make 
#riends everywhere, and take life so gracefully and easily that less 
jortunate souls are tempted to believe that such are born under a 
giucky star. Everybody liked her, for among her good gifts was tact. 
whe had an instinctive sense of what was pleasing and proper, always 
aid the right thing to the right person, did just what suited the time 
nd place, and was so self-possessed that her sisters used to say, “ If 
Amy went to court without any rehearsal beforehand, she’d know 
wxactly what to do.” 
_ One of her weaknesses was a desire to move in “ our best society,” 
ivithout being quite sure what the best really was. Money, position, 
ashionable accomplishments, and elegant manners were most desirable 
#hings in her eyes, and she liked to associate with those who possessed 
hem, often mistaking the false for the true, and admiring what was not 
jidmirable. Never forgetting that by birth she was a gentlewoman, she 
#pultivated her aristocratic tastes and feelings, so that when the opportu- 
wiity came she might be ready to take the place from which poverty now 
“excluded her. 
, “My lady,” as her friends called her, sincerely desired to be a 
ywenuine lady, and was so at heart, but had yet to learn that money cannot 
,uy refinement of nature, that rank does not always confer nobility, and 
hat true breeding makes itself felt in spite of external drawbacks. 

“TI want to ask a favor of you, mamma,” Amy said, coming in, with 
im important air, one day. 
“Well, little girl, what is it?” replied her mother, in whose eyes the 
tely young lady still remained “ the baby.” 
“Our drawing class breaks up next week, and before the girls 
eparate for the summer, I want to ask them out here for a day. They 
ji'te wild to see the river, sketch the broken bridge, and copy some of 


}) 
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the things they admire in my book. They have been very kind to n 
in many ways, and I am grateful, for they are all rich, and know\ 
am poor, yet they never made any difference.” | 

“Why should they?” and Mrs. March put the question with wh; 
the girls called her “ Maria Theresa air.’ 

“You know as well as I that it does make a difference with near; 
every one, so don’t ruffle up, like a dear, motherly hen, when you 
chickens get pecked by smarter birds; the ugly duckling turned out 
swan, you know;” and Amy smiled without bitterness, for she POSsesey 
a happy temper and hopeful spirit. ) 

Mrs. March laughed, and smoothed down her maternal pride as st 
asked, — 

“ Well, my swan, what is your plan?” 

“T should like to ask the girls out to lunch next week, to take ther 
a drive to the places they want to see, a row on the river, perhap 
and make a little artistic féte for them.” i 

“ That looks feasible. What do you want for lunch? Cake, sane 
wiches, fruit, and coffee will be all that is necessary, I suppose? ”’ 

“Oh dear, no! we must have cold tongue and chicken, Frenc 
chocolate and ice-cream, besides. The girls are used to such things, an 
I want my lunch to be proper and elegant, though I do work for 
living.” 

“How many young ladies are there?” asked her mother, beginnin 
to look sober. : 

“ Twelve or fourteen in the class, but I dare say they won’t a 
come.” 

“Bless me, child, you will have to charter an omnibus to carry thei 
about.” | 
“Why, mother, how can you think of such a thing? Not mot 
than six or eight will probably come, so I shall hire a beach-wago 
and borrow Mr. Laurence’s cherry-bounce.” (Hannah’s pronunciaticl 
of char-d-banc.) 

** All this will be expensive, Amy.” 

* Not very; I ’ve calculated the cost, and I Il pay for it myself.” 

“Don’t you think, dear, that as these girls are used to such thing 
and the best we can do will be nothing new, that some simpler pla 
would be pleasanter to them, as a change, if nothing more, and muc 
better for us than buying or borrowing what we don’t need, and a 
tempting a style not in keeping with our circumstances ?P”’ | 

“Tf I can’t have it as I like, I don’t care to have it at all. I kno 
that I can carry it out perfectly well, if you and the girls will he 
a little; and I don’t see why I can’t if I’m willing to pay for it,” sai 
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ty, with the decision which opposition was apt to change into ob- 
lacy. 

re March knew that experience was an excellent teacher, and 
n it was possible she left her children to learn alone the lessons which 
would gladly have made easier, if they had not objected to taking 
“Wrice as much as they did salts and senna. 

I“ Very well, Amy; if your heart is set upon it, and you see your 
“ty through without too great an outlay of money, time, and temper, 
“f say no more. Talk it over with the girls, and whichever way you 
side, I’ll do my best to help you.” 

“Thanks, mother; you are always so kind;” and away went Amy 
lay her plan before her sisters. 
| Meg agreed at once, and promised her aid, gladly offering anything 
2 possessed, from her little house itself to her very best salt-spoons. 
it Jo frowned upon the whole project, and would have nothing to do 
th it at first. 

“Why in the world should you spend your money, worry your 

mily, and turn the house upside down for a parcel of girls who don’t 
re a sixpence for you? I thought you had too much pride and sense 
truckle to any mortal woman just because she wears French boots 
id rides in a coupé,’ said Jo, who, being called from the tragical 
max of her novel, was not in the best mood for social enterprises. 
“TI don't truckle, and I hate being patronized as much as you do!” 
turned Amy indignantly, for the two still jangled when such questions 
ose. “ The girls do care for me, and I for them, and there’s a great 
‘al of kindness and sense and talent among them, in spite of what you 
1 fashionable nonsense. You don’t care to make people like you, to 
) into good society, and cultivate your manners and tastes. I do, and 
‘Mean to make the most of every chance that comes. You can go 
rough the world with your elbows out and your nose in the air, and 
ull it independence, if you like. That’s not my way.” 

When Amy whetted her tongue and freed her mind she usually got 
ie best of it, for she seldom failed to have common sense on her side, 
hile Jo carried her love of liberty and hate of conventionalities to such 
n unlimited extent that she naturally found herself worsted in an 
rgument. Amy’s definition of Jo’s idea of independence was such a 
ood hit that both burst out laughing, and the discussion took a more 
miable turn. Much against her will, Jo at length consented to sacrifice 
day to Mrs. Grundy, and help her sister through what she regarded as 
a nonsensical business.” 

The invitations were sent, nearly all accepted, and the following 
londay was set apart for the grand event. Hannah was out of humor 
cause her week’s work was deranged, and prophesied that “ef the 
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washin’ and ironin’ warn’t done reg’lar nothin’ would go well ar, 
wheres.” This hitch in the mainspring of the domestic machinery hhy 
a bad effect upon the whole concern; but Amy’s motto was “ I}; 
desperandum,” and having made up her pia what to do, she proceed}, 
to do it in spite of all obstacles. To begin with, Hannah’s cooking did |}‘ 
turn out well: the chicken was tough, the tongue too salt, and tj, 


of callers to keep her at home, and Jo was in such a divided state } 
mind that her breakages, accidents, and mistakes were uncommon} 
numerous, serious, and trying. 

“Tf it had n’t been for mother I never should have got through,” |, 


degree. On Monday morning the weather was in that undecided staf, 
which is more exasperating than a steady pour. It drizzled a littl} 
shone a little, blew a little, and did n’t make up its mind until it was ted 
late for any one else to make up theirs. Amy was up at dawn, hustlir 
people out of their beds and through their breakfasts, that the hou; 
might be got in order. The parlor struck her as looking uncommon}, 
shabby; but without stopping to sigh for what she had not, she skillful} 
made the best of what she had, arranging chairs over the worn placif, 
in the carpet, covering stains on the walls with pictures framed i 
ivy, and filling up empty corners with home-made statuary, which gay 
an artistic air to the room, as did the lovely vases of flowers Jo scattere 
about. 

The lunch looked charmingly; and as she surveyed it, she sincere] 
hoped it would taste well, and that the borrowed glass, china, and silve§ 
would get safely home again. The carriages were promised, Meg a 
mother were all ready to do the honors, Beth was able to help Hannaj 
behind the scenes, Jo had engaged to be as lively and amiable as a 
absent mind, an aching head, and a very decided disapproval of eve 
body and everything would allow, and, as she wearily dressed, Am 
cheered herself with anticipations of the happy moment, when, lune 
safely over, she should drive away with her friends for an afternoo; 
of artistic delights; for the “ cherry-bounce” and the broken bridg, 
were her strong points. 

Then came two hours of suspense, during which she vibrated fror 
parlor to porch, while public opinion varied like the weathercock. 
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“yart shower at eleven had evidently quenched the enthusiasm of the 
‘Sung ladies who were to arrive at twelve, for nobody came; and at 
‘0 the exhausted family sat down in a blaze of sunshine to consume 
“Ye perishable portions of the feast, that nothing might be lost. 

“ No doubt about the weather to-day; they will certainly come, so 


“ke her next morning. She spoke briskly, but in her secret soul she 

ished she had said nothing about Tuesday, for her interest, like her 

ke, was getting a little stale. 

? “TIT can’t get any lobsters, so you will have to do without salad to- 

“Ly,” said Mr. March, coming in half an hour later, with an expression 

placid despair. 

| “Use the chicken, then; the toughness wont matter in a salad,” 
lvised his wife. 

* “Hannah left it on the kitchen-table a minute, and the kittens got 

it. I’m very sorry, Amy,” added Beth, who was still a patroness of 

‘¥ts. 

* “Then I must have a lobster, for tongue alone won’t do,” said Amy 

pcidedly. 

“Shall I rush into town and demand one?” asked Jo, with the 

Yagnanimity of a martyr. 

7 “You ’d come bringing it home under your arm, without any paper, 

Ast to try me. Ill go myself,” answered Amy, whose temper was 


nd fit her for the labors of the day. After some delay, the object of 
br desire was procured, likewise a bottle of dressing, to prevent further 
ss of time at home, and off she drove again, well pleased with her 
wn forethought. 

As the omnibus contained only one other passenger, a sleepy old 
wdy, Amy pocketed her veil, and beguiled the tedium of the way by 
Wying to find out where all her money had gone to. So busy was she 
‘ith her card full of refractory figures that she did not observe a 
ew-comer, who entered without stopping the vehicle, till a masculine 
| ice said, “‘ Good-morning, Miss March,” and, looking up, she beheld 
me of Laurie’s most elegant college friends. Fervently hoping that he 
rould get out before she did,.Amy utterly ignored the basket at her feet, 
ind, congratulating herself that she had on her new travelling dress, 
eturned the young man’s greeting with her usual suavity and spirit. 
They got on excellently; for Amy’s chief care was soon set at rest 
y learning that the gentleman would leave first, and she was chatting 
way in a peculiarly lofty strain, when the old lady got out. In stumbling 
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to the door, she upset the basket, and — oh, horror ! — the lobster, f 
all its vulgar size and brilliancy, was revealed to the high-born eyes } 
a Tudor. 


hand out the basket after the old lady. 
“ Please don’t — it’s —it’s mine,” murmured Amy, with a fa} 
nearly as red as her fish. 


and to see the charming young ladies who are to eat it?” 

Now that was tact, for two of the ruling foibles of the masculiif 
mind were touched: the lobster was instantly surrounded by a haf 
of pleasing reminiscences, and curiosity about “the charming youy| 
ladies ” diverted his mind from the comical mishap. | 

“T suppose he'll laugh and joke over it with Laurie, but I sha’t} 
see them; that’s a comfort,” thought Amy, as Tudor bowed and dj 
parted. : 

She did not mention this meeting at home (though she discover} 
that, thanks to the upset, her new dress was much damaged by ft 
rivulets of dressing that meandered down the skirt), but went through 
with the preparations which now seemed more irksome than befor} 
and at twelve o'clock all was ready again. Feeling that the neighbo | 
were interested in her movements, she wished to efface the memo 
of yesterday’s failure by a grand success to-day; so she ordered tif 
“ cherry-bounce,” and drove away in state to meet and escort her guesh 
to the banquet. 

“There ’s the rumble, they ’re coming! Ill go into the porch 
meet them; it looks hospitable, and I want the poor child to have a god 
time after ail her trouble,” said Mrs. March, suiting the action to tf 
word. But after one glance, she retired, with an indescribable expreé 
sion, for, looking quite lost in the big carriage, sat Amy and one youl 
lady. 
“Run, Beth, and help Hannah clear half the things off the table; ® 
will be too absurd to put a luncheon for twelve before a single girl,” cri 
Jo, hurrying away to the lower regions, too excited to stop even for 
laugh. | 

In came Amy, quite calm, and delightfully cordial to the one ¢ 
who had kept her promise; the rest of the family, being of a dra 
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ijn, played their parts equally well, and Miss Elliett found them a 
‘$st hilarious set; for it was impossible to entirely control the merri- 
int which possessed them. The remodelled lunch being gayly par- 
Gen of, the studio and garden visited, and art discussed with en- 
thisiasm, Amy ordered a buggy (alas for the elegant cherry-bounce!) 
1 drove her friend quietly about the neighborhood till sunset, when 
4ne party went out.” 
As she came walking in, looking very tired, but as composed as ever, 
if: observed that every vestige of the unfortunate féte had disappeared, 
fept a suspicious pucker about the corners of Jo’s mouth. 
“You ’ve had a lovely afternoon for your drive, dear,” said her 
#ther, as respectfully as if the whole twelve had come. 
“ Miss Eliott is a very sweet girl, and seemed to enjoy herself, I 
®ught,” observed Beth, with unusual warmth. 
“Could you spare me some of your cake? I really need some, I 
$ve so much company, and I can’t make such delicious stuff as yours,” 
ed Meg soberly. 
“ Take it all; I’m the only one here who likes sweet things, and it 
ll mould before I can dispose of it,” answered Amy, thinking with a 
#h of the generous store she had laid in for such an end as this. 
'“It’s a pity Laurie isn’t here to help us,” began Jo, as they sat 
wn to ice-cream and salad for the second time in two days. 
* A warning look from her mother checked any further remarks, and 
: whole family ate in heroic silence, till Mr. March mildly observed, 
balad was one of the favorite dishes of the ancients, and Evelyn” — 
#re a general explosion of laughter cut short the “ history of sallets,” 
#the great surprise of the learned gentleman. 
'“ Bundle everything into a basket and send it to the Hummels: 
nrmans like messes. I’m sick of the sight of this; and there’s no 
ason you should all die of a surfeit because I ’ve been a fool,” cried 


“T thought I should have died when I saw you two girls rattling 
lout in the what-you-call-it, like two little kernels in a very big nut- 
fell, and mother waiting in state to receive the throng,” sighed Jo, 
Mite spent with laughter. 

| “I’m very sorry you were disappointed, dear, but we all did our 
to satisfy you,” said Mrs. March, in a tone full of motherly 
Pret. 

» “T am satisfied; I’ve done what I undertook, and it’s not my fault 
at it failed; I comfort myself with that,” said Amy, with a little 
iver in her voice. “I thank you all very much for helping me, and 
4 thank you still more if you won’t allude to it for a month, at 
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No one did for several months; but the word “ féte” always pr}, 
duced a general smile, and Laurie’s birthday gift to Amy was a ti) 
coral lobster in the shape of a charm for her watch-guard. | 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
LITERARY LESSONS. 


ORTUNE suddenly smiled upon Jo, and dropped a good-luck pem 
in her path. Not a golden penny, exactly, but I doubt if half, 
million would have given more real happiness than did the little su, 
that came to her in this wise. hi 
Every few weeks she would shut herself up in her room, put on h} 
scribbling suit, and “ fall into a vortex,” as she expressed it, writit 
away at her novel with all her heart and soul, for till that was finish(, 
she could find no peace. Her “scribbling suit” consisted of a blay, 
woollen pinafore on which she could wipe her pen at will, and a cj. 
of the same material, adorned with a cheerful red bow, into which sl 
bundled her hair when the decks were cleared for action. This & 
was a beacon to the inquiring eyes of her family, who during the 
periods kept their distance, merely popping in their heads semi-occasioy}, 
ally, to ask, with interest, “ Does genius burn, Jo?” They did n 
always venture even to ask this question, but took an observation of tl 
cap, and judged accordingly. If this expressive article of dress wi 
drawn low upon the forehead, it was a sign that hard work was goit 
on; in exciting moments it was pushed rakishly askew; and whe 
despair seized the author it was plucked wholly off, and cast upon tl} 
floor. At such times the intruder silently withdrew; and not until tf 
red bow was seen gayly erect upon the gifted brow, did any one daf’ 
address Jo. 

She did not think herself a genius by any means; but when tl 
writing fit came on, she gave herself up to it with entire abandon, ar 
led a blissful life, unconscious of want, care, or bad weather, while s 
sat safe and happy in an imaginary world, full of friends almost : 
real and dear to her as any in the flesh. Sleep forsook her eyes, mea 
stood untasted, day and night were all too short to enjoy the happine 
which blessed her only at such times, and made these hours worth livi 
even if they bore no other fruit. The divine afflatus usually lasted 
week or two, and then she emerged from her “vortex,” hungry, sleep}: 
cross, or despondent. 

She was just recovering from one of these attacks when she wih 
prevailed upon to escort Miss Crocker to a lecture, and in return fi) 
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| virtue was rewarded with a new idea. It was a People’s Course, 
lecture on the Pyramids, and Jo rather wondered at the choice of 
h a subject for such an audience, but took it for granted that some 
at social evil would be remedied or some great want supplied by 
‘olding the glories-of the Pharaohs to an audience whose thoughts 
re busy with the price-of-coal and flour, and whose lives were spent 
trying to solve harder riddles than that of the Sphinx. 

They were early; and while Miss Crocker set the heel of her 
cking, Jo amused herself by examining the faces of the people who 
Pupied the seat with them. On her left were two matrons, with 
ssive foreheads, and bonnets to match, discussing Woman’s Rights 


ding each other by the hand, a sombre spinster eating peppermints 
}: of a paper bag, and an old gentleman taking his preparatory nap 
hind a yellow bandanna. On her right, her only neighbor was a 
Tdious-looking lad absorbed in a newspaper. 

7 It was a pictorial sheet, and Jo examined the work of art nearest 
-, idly wondering what*unfortuitous concatenation of circumstances 
Teded the melodramatic illustration of an Indian in full war costume, 
bling over a precipice with a wolf at his throat, while two infuriated 
Jing gentlemen, with unnaturally small feet and big eyes, were stabbing 
th other close by, and a dishevelled female was flying away in the 
tkground with her mouth wide open. Pausing to turn a page, the 


fe in which the passions have a holiday, and when the author’s inven- 
n fails, a grand catastrophe clears the stage of one half the dramatis 
rsone, leaving the other half to exult over their downfall. 

“Prime, is n’t it?” asked the boy, as her eye went down the last 
ragraph of her portion. | 

} “I think you and I could do as well as that if we tried,” returned 
4, amused at his admiration of the trash. 

4 “T should think I was a pretty lucky chap if I could. She makes a 
fod living out of such stories, they say; ” and he pointed to the name 
| Mrs. S. L. A. N. G. Northbury, under the title of the tale. 

“Do you know her?” asked Jo, with sudden interest. 

“No; but I read all her pieces, and I know a fellow who works in 
= office where this paper is printed.” 

“Do you say she makes a good living out of stories like this? ” and 
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Jo looked more respectfully at the agitated group and thickly-sprinkl} 
exclamation-points that adorned the page. i" 

“Guess she does! She knows just what folks like, and gets pa 
well for writing it.” 

Here the lecture began, but Jo heard very little of it, for wh}, 
Prof. Sands was prosing away about Belzoni, Cheops, scarabei, ar 
hieroglyphics, she was covertly taking down the address of the pape 
and boldly resolving to try for the hundred-dollar prize offered in : 
columns for a sensational story. By the time the lecture ended ai 
the audience awoke, she had built up a splendid fortune for herse 
(not the first founded upon paper), and was already deep in the co 
coction of her story, being unable to decide whether the duel should cor 
before the elopement or after the murder. 

She said nothing of her plan at home, but fell to work next da 
much to the disquiet of her mother, who always looked a little anxio’ 
when “ genius took to burning.” Jo had never tried this style befo1 


language, and costumes. Her story was as full of desperation aif 
despair as her limited acquaintance with those uncomfortable emotio’ 
enabled her to make it, and, having located it in Lisbon, she wound 1 
with an earthquake, as a striking and appropriate dénouement. TF’ 
manuscript was privately despatched, accompanied by a note, modest 
saying that if the tale did n’t get the prize, which the writer hardly dar 
expect, she would be very glad to receive any sum it might be co 
sidered worth. 

Six weeks is a long time to wait, and a still longer time for a g 
to keep a secret; but Jo did both, and was just beginning to give up if 
hope of ever seeing her manuscript again, when a letter arrived whi! 
almost took her breath away; for on opening it, a check for a hundri 
dollars fell into her lap. For a minute she stared at it as if it had bey’ 
a snake, then she read her letter and began to cry. If the amiak 
gentleman who wrote that indy, note could have known what nie : 


of effort it was so pleasant to find that she had ere to do somethir : 
though it was only to write a sensation story. 

A prouder young woman was seldom seen than she, when, havit 
composed herself, she electrified the family by appearing before the 
with the letter in one hand, the check in the other, announcing # 1 . 
she had won the prize. Of course there was a great jubilee, and whi’ 
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e story came every one read and praised it; though after her father 
id told her that the language was good, the romance fresh and hearty, 
jad the tragedy quite thrilling, he shook his head, and said in his un- 
orldly way, — 

. “You can do better than this, Jo. Aim at the highest, and never 
Jind the money.” 

| “J think the money is the best part of it. What will you do with 
lich a fortune?” asked Amy, regarding the magic slip of paper with 
{reverential eye. 

| “Send Beth and mother to the seaside for a month or two,” 
iswered Jo promptly. 

“ Oh, how splendid! No, I can’t do it, dear, it would be so selfish,” 
ied Beth, who had clapped her thin hands, and taken a long breath, 
4 if pining for fresh ocean-breezes ; then stopped herself, and motioned 
vay the check which her sister waved before her. 

“ Ah, but you shall go, I’ve set my heart on it; that’s what I tried 
wr, and that’s why I succeeded. I never get on when I think of 
dyself alone, so it will help me to work for you, don’t you see? Be- 
des, Marmee needs the change, and she won’t leave you, so you must 
Won’t it be fun to see you come home plump and rosy again? 
urrah for Dr. Jo, who always cures her patients! ” 

_ To the seaside they went, after much discussion; and though Beth 
idn’t come home as plump and rosy as could be desired, she was 
Buch better, while Mrs. March declared she felt ten years younger; 
| Jo was satisfied with the investment of her prize money, and fell to 
ork with a cheery spirit, bent on earning more of those delightful 
ecks. She did earn several that year, and began to feel herself a 
wer in the house; for by the magic of a pen, her “ rubbish ” turned inte 
Hmforts for them all. ‘The Duke’s Daughter” paid the butcher’s 
i, “A Phantom Hand” put down a new carpet, and the “ Curse of 
2 Coventrys” proved the blessing of the Marches in the way of 
| Beeries and gowns. 

4} Wealth is certainly a most desirable thing, but poverty has its sunny 
Hie, and one of the sweet uses of adversity is the genuine satisfaction 
Bich comes from hearty work of head or hand; and to the inspiration 
necessity, we owe half the wise, beautiful, and useful blessings of 
#2 world. Jo enjoyed a taste of this satisfaction, and ceased to envy 
ther girls, taking great comfort in the knowledge that she could supply 
T own wants, and need ask no one for a penny. 

Little notice was taken of her stories, but they found a market; 
d, encouraged if this fact, she resolved to make a bold stroke for 
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to three publishers, she at last disposed of it, on condition that she wou 
cut it down one third, and omit all the parts which she particular 
admired. 


pay for printing it myself, or chop it up to suit purchasers, and gf 
what I can for it. Fame is a very good thing to have in the hous 
but cash is more convenient; so I wish to take the sense of the meetii} 
on this important subject,” said Jo, calling a family council. 


know, and the idea is well worked out. Let it wait and ripen,” wh 
her father’s advice; and he practised as he preached, having wait 


to gather it, even now, when it was sweet and niellow: | 
“It seems to me that Jo will profit more by making the trial enc} h 
by waiting,” said Mrs. March. “ Criticism is the best test of such wor} 


to do better next time. We are too partial; but the praise and blan| 
of outsiders will prove useful, even if she gets but little money.” hi 
“Yes,” said Jo, knitting her brows, “that ’s just it; I ive been fussirg 


indifferent. It will be a great help to have cool, impartial persons all 
a look at it, and tell me what they think of it.” 
“I would n't leave out a word of it; you ll spoil it if you do, fe 
the interest of the story is more in the minds than in the actions of tt 
people, and it will be all a muddle if you don’t explain as you go oni 
said Meg, who firmly believed that this book was the most remarkab: 
novel ever written. 
“ But Mr. Allen says, * Leave out the eadtoad aoke make it brief ar 
dramatic, and let the characters tell the story,’” interrupted Jo, turnir 
to the publisher’s note. 
“ Do as he tells you; he knows what will sell, and we don’t. Mak 
a good, popular book, and get as much money as you can. By and b 
when you ’ve got a name, you can afford to digress, and have phil 
sophical and metaphysical people in your novel,” said Amy, who too 
a strictly practical view of the subject. ) 
“Well,” said Jo, laughing, “if my people are ‘ philosophical a 
metaphysical,’ it isn’t my fault, for I know nothing about such thing 
except what I hear father say, sometimes. If I’ve got some of hi 
wise ideas jumbled up with my romance, so much the better for m 
Now, Beth, what do you say?” 
“I should so like to see it printed soon,” was all Beth said, an 
smiled in saying it; but there was an unconscious emphasis on the lag 
word, and a wistful look in the eyes that never lost their childlk 


' 
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id decided her to make her little venture “ soon.” 

So, with Spartan firmness, the young authoress laid her first-born 
h her table, and chopped it up as ruthlessly as any ogre. In the hope 
} pleasing every one, she took every one’s advice; and, like the old man 
$id his donkey in the fable, suited nobody. 
® Her father liked the metaphysical streak which had unconsciously 
t into it; so that was allowed to remain, though she had her doubts 
Hout it. Her mother thought that there was a trifle too much descrip- 
Wn; out, therefore, it nearly all came, and with it many necessary links 
® the story. Meg admired the tragedy; so Jo piled up the agony to 
Wit her, while Amy objected to the fun, and, with the best intentions 
life, Jo quenched the sprightly scenes which relieved the sombre 
Waracter of the story. Then, to complete the ruin, she cut it down 
tie third, and confidingly sent the poor little romance, like a picked 
bin, out into the big, busy world, to try its fate. 

@ Well, it was printed, and she got three hundred dollars for it; like- 
ise plenty of praise and blame, both so much greater than she expected 
at she was thrown into a state of bewilderment, from which it took 
Pr some time to recover. 

+ “You said, mother, that criticism would help me; but how can it, 
nen it’s so contradictory that I don’t know whether I’ve written a 
fomising book or broken all the ten commandments?” cried poor 
}), turning over a heap of notices, the perusal of which filled her with 
wide and joy one minute, wrath and dire dismay the next. “ This 
Han says ‘An exquisite book, full of truth, beauty, and earnestness; 
.is sweet, pure, and healthy,’” continued the perplexed authoress. 
e next, ‘The theory of the book is bad, full of morbid fancies, 
Piritualistic ideas, and unnatural characters.’ Now, as I had no theory 
any kind, don’t believe in Spiritualism, and copied my characters from 
#e, I don’t see how this critic can be right. Another says, ‘It’s one 
§ the best American novels which has appeared for years,’ (I know 
Wtter than that) ; and the next asserts that ‘though it is original, and 
®ritten with great force and feeling, it is a dangerous book.’ ’T isn’t! 
ome make fun of it, some over-praise, and nearly all insist that I had 
M@deep theory to expound, when I only wrote it for the pleasure and 
@e money. I wish I’d printed it whole or not at all, for I do hate 
‘be so misjudged.” 

* Her family and friends administered comfort and commendation 
erally; yet it was a hard time for sensitive, high-spirited Jo, who 
ant so well, and had apparently done so ill. But it did her good, for 
e whose opinion had real value gave her the criticism which is ar 


a which chilled Jo’s heart, for a minute, with a foreboding fear, 
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laugh at her poor little book, yet believe in it still, and feel herself tt, 
wiser and stronger for the buffeting she had received. 

“ Not being a genius, like Keats, it won’t kill me,” she said stouthy 
“and I’ve got the joke on my side, after all; for the parts that we: 
taken straight out of real life are denounced as impossible and absur. 
and the scenes that I made up out of my own silly head are pronounce 
“charmingly natural, tender, and true.’ So Ill comfort myself wii 
that; and when I’m ready, I'll up again and take another.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DOMESTIC EXPERIENCES, 


IKE most other young matrons, Meg began her married life wi 

the determination to be a model housekeeper. John should fir 
home a paradise; he should always see a smiling face, should fa 
sumptuously every day, and never know the loss of a button. S! 
brought so much love, energy, and cheerfulness to the work that s} 
could not but succeed, in spite of some obstacles. Her paradise w 
not a tranquil one; for the little woman fussed, was over-anxious 
please, and bustled about like a true Martha, cumbered with many care 
She was too tired, sometimes, even to smile; John grew dyspeptic aft 
a course of dainty dishes, and ungratefully demanded plain fare. 
for buttons, she soon learned to wonder where they went, to shake h 
head over the carelessness of men, and to threaten to make him sé 
them on himself, and then see if his work would stand impatient tu 
and clumsy fingers any better than hers. 
They were very happy, even after they discovered that they coulda 
live on love alone. John did not find Meg’s beauty diminished, thous 
she beamed on him from behind the familiar coffee-pot; nor did M 
miss any of the romance from the daily parting, when her husband fe 
lowed up his kiss with the tender inquiry, “ Shall I send home veal 
mutton for dinner, darling?” The little house ceased to be a glorif 
bower, but it became a home, and the young couple soon felt that it w 
a change for the better. At first they played keep-house, and frolick 
over it like children; then John took steadily to business, feeling 
cares of the head of a family upon his shoulders; and Meg laid by 
cambric wrappers, put on a big apron, and fell to work, as before sai 
with more energy than discretion. 
While the cooking mania lasted she went through Mrs. Corneliu 
Receipt Book as if it were a mathematical exercise. working out 1 
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oblems with patience and care. Sometimes her family were invited 
to help eat up a too bounteous feast of successes, or Lotty would 
“). privately despatched with a batch of failures, which were to be 
ncealed from all eyes in the convenient stomachs of the little Hum- 
els. An evening with John over the account-books usually produced 
“temporary lull in the culinary enthusiasm, and a frugal fit would 
“sue, during which the poor man was put through a course of bread- 
idding, hash, and warmed-over coffee, which tried his soul, although 
: bore it with praiseworthy fortitude. Before the golden mean was 
und, however, Meg added to her domestic possessions what young 
uples seldom get on long without, —a family jar. 

Fired with a housewifely wish to see her store-room stocked with 
mme-made preserves, she undertook to put up her own currant jelly. 
hn was requested to order home a dozen or so of little pots, and an 
tra quantity of sugar, for their own currants were ripe, and were to 
mf: attended to at once. As John firmly believed that “my wife’ was 
ifual to anything, and took a natural pride in her skill, he resolved 
tat she should be gratified, and their only crop of fruit laid by in a 
Yost pleasing form for winter use. Homecame four dozen delightful 
%tle pots, half a barrel of sugar, and a small boy to pick the currants 
"r her. With her pretty hair tucked into a little cap, arms bare to 
sfe elbow, and a checked apron which had a coquettish look in spite of 
He bib, the young housewife fell to work, feeling no doubts about her 
ficcess; for had n’t she seen Hannah do it hundreds of times? The 
tray of pots rather amazed her at first, but John was so fond of jelly, 
gad the nice little jars would look so well on the top shelf, that Meg 
ssolved to fill them all, and spent a long day picking, boiling, straining, 
Wad fussing over her jelly. She did her best; she asked advice of Mrs. 
ornelius; she racked her brain to remember ae Hannah did that she 
fad left odoae she reboiled, resugared, and restrained, but that dread- 
gil stuff would n’t “ jell.” 


land, but John and she had ‘agreed that they would never annoy any 
le with their private worries, experiments, or quarrels. They had 
ughed over that last word as if the idea it suggested was a most 
W-eposterous one; but they had held to their resolve, and whenever they 
#uld get on without help they did so, and no one interfered, for Mrs. 
larch had advised the plan. So Meg wrestled alone with the refractory 
#veetmeats all that hot summer day, and at five o’clock sat down in her 
om kitchen, wrung her bedaubed hands, lifted up her voice and 
ept. 
4 Now, in the first flush of the new life, she had often said, — 
“My husband shall always feel free to bring a friend home whens 
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ever he likes. I shall always be prepared; there shall be no flurry, 
scolding, no discomfort, but a neat house, a cheerful wife, and a gc 
dinner. John, dear, never stop to ask my leave, invite whom you plea 
and be sure of a welcome from me.’ 

How charming that was, to be sure! John quite glowed with pr 
to hear her say it, and felt what a blessed thing it was to have a super 
wife. But, although they had had company from time to time, it ner 
happened to be unexpected, and Meg had never had an opportunity |, 
distinguish herself till now. It always happens so in this vale of teaf, 
there is an inevitability about such things which we can only wonc 
at, deplore, and bear as we best can. 

If John had not forgotten all about the jelly, it really would hz 
been unpardonable in him to choose that day, of all the days in 1 
year, to bring a friend home to dinner unexpectedly. Congratulati 
himself that a handsome repast had been ordered that morning, feelif 
sure that it would be ready to the minute, and indulging in pleas 
anticipations of the charming effect it would produce, when his pre 
wife came running out to meet him, he escorted his friend to | 
mansion, with the irrepressible satisfaction of a young host and ht 
band. 

It is a world of disappointments, as John discovered when he reack 
the Dove-cote. The front door usually stood hospitably open; now}, 
was not only shut, but locked, and yesterday’s mud still adorned {f 
steps. The parlor-windows were closed and curtained, no picture 
the pretty wife sewing on the piazza, in white, with a distracting lit 
bow in her hair, or a bright-eyed hostess, smiling a shy welcome as s 
greeted her guest. Nothing of the sort, for not a soul appeared, bu' 
sanguinary-looking boy asleep under the currant-bushes. | 

“T’m afraid something has happened. Step into the garden, Scc 
while I look up Mrs. Brooke,” said John, alarmed at the silence a 
solitude. 

Round the house he hurried, led by a pungent smell of burnt sug 
and Mr. Scott strolled after him, with a queer look on his face. 
paused discreetly at a distance when Brooke disappeared ; but he cot 
both see and hear, and, being a bachelor, enjoyed the prospect might 

In the kitchen reigned confusion and despair; one edition of je 
was.trickled from pot to pot, another lay upon the floor, and a th’ 
was burning gayly on the stove. Lotty, with Teutonic phlegm, v 
calmly eating bread and currant wine, for the jelly was still in 
hopelessly liquid state, while Mrs. Brooke, with her apron over her he 
sat sobbing dismally. 

“My dearest girl, what is the matter?” cried John, rushing : 
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_ ith awful visions of scalded hands, sudden news of affliction, and secret 

“onsternation at the thought of the guest in the garden. 

2 “© John, I am so tired and hot and cross and worried! I’ve been 
- it till I’m all worn out. Do come and help me or I shall die!” and 
4e exhausted housewife cast herself upon his breast, giving him a 

weet welcome in every sense of the word, for her pinafore had been 

_2ptized at the same time as the floor. 

“What worries you, dear? Has anything dreadful happened?” 
_jked the anxious John, tenderly kissing the crown of the little cap, 
qhich was all askew. 

“Yes,” sobbed Meg despairingly. 
“Tell me quick then. Don’t cry, I can bear anything better than 
plat. Out with it, love.” 

4. Phe — the jelly won't jell and I don’t know what to do!” 

I John Brooke laughed then as he never dared to laugh afterward; 

_id the derisive Scott smiled involuntarily as he heard the hearty peal, 


c¥ 


hich put the finishing stroke to poor Meg’s woe. 
“Ts that all? Fling it out of window, and don’t bother any more 
yout it. Ill buy you quarts if you want it; but for heaven’s sake 
on’t have hysterics, for I’ve brought Jack Scott home to dinner, 
a? 
: John got no further, for Meg cast him off, and clasped her hands 
yith a tragic gesture as she fell into a chair, exclaiming in a tone of 
—ingled indignation, reproach, and dismay, — 
‘' “A man to dinner, and everything in a mess! John Brooke, how 
uld you do such a thing?” 
™ “Hush, he’s in the garden! I forgot the confounded jelly, but 
i! can’t be helped now,” said John, surveying the prospect with an 
axious eye. 
% “You ought to have sent word, or told me this morning, and you 
Zught to have remembered how busy I was,” continued Meg petulantly ; 
or even turtle-doves will peck when ruffled. 
; “T didn’t know it this morning, and there was no time to send 
ord, for I met him on the way out. I never thought of asking leave, 
w#hen you have always told me to do as I liked. I never tried it before, 
ad hang me if I ever do again! ” added John, with an aggrieved air. 
ja “I should hope not! Take him away at once; I can’t see him, and 
mere isn’t any dinner.” 
_ “Weil, I like that! Where ’s the beef and vegetables I sent home, 
gid the pudding you promised?” cried John, rushing to the larder. 
_ “Thad n’t time to cook anything; I meant to dine at mother’s. I’m 
wry, but I was so busy;” and Meg’s tears began again. 
John was a mild man, but he was human; and after a long day’s 
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work, to come home tired, hungry, and hopeful, to find a chaotic hous)" 
an empty table, and a cross wife was not exactly conducive to repoi}' 
of mind or manner. He restrained himself, however, and the litt}! 
squall would have blown over, but for one unlucky word. 

“It’s a scrape, I acknowledge; but if you will lend a hand, we ‘fl 
pull through, and have a good time yet. Don’t cry, dear, but just exe 
yourself a bit, and knock us up something to eat. We’re both <i 
hungry as hunters, so we sha’n’t mind what it is. Give us the colfi 
meat, and bread and cheese; we won't ask for jelly.” | 

He meant it for a good-natured joke; but that one word sealed hi 
fate. Meg thought it was too cruel to hint about her sad failure, anit 
the last atom of patience vanished as he spoke. 

“You must get yourself out of the scrape as you can; I’m tof 
used up to ‘exert’ myself for any one. It’s like a man to propose # 
bone and vulgar bread and cheese for company. I won’t have anythin 
of the sort in my house. Take that Scott up to mother’s, and tell hit? 


else here;’’ and having delivered her defiance all in one breath, Me 
cast away her pinafore, and precipitately left the field to bemoan hersel 
in her own room. 

What those two creatures did in her absence, she never knew; bu 
Mr. Scott was not taken “up to mother’s,” and when Meg descended} 
after they had strolled away together, she found traces of a promiscuou 
lunch which filled her with horror. Lotty reported that they had eate? 


the sweet stuff, and hide the pots. y | 

Meg longed to go and tell mother; but a sense of shame at he 
own shortcomings, of loyalty to John, “ who might be cruel, but nobody}, 
should know it,” restrained her; and after a summary clearing up, sh} 
dressed herself prettily, and sat down to wait for John to come and bj 
forgiven. 

Unfortunately, John did n’t come, not seeing the matter in that light) 
He had carried it off as a good joke with Scott, excused his little wif 
as well as he could, and played the host so hospitably that his frien 
enjoyed the impromptu dinner, and promised to come again. But Joh 
was angry, though he did not show it; he felt that Meg had got hin 
into a scrape, and then deserted him in his hour of need. “It was n’} 
fair to tell a man to bring folks home any time, with perfect freedom 
and when he took you at your word, to flame up and blame him, an 
leave him in the lurch, to be laughed at or pitied. No, by George, f 
was n't! and Meg must know it.” He had fumed inwardly during tht 
feast, but when the flurry was over, and he strolled home, after seeins 


Na 
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wecott off, a milder mood came over him. “ Poor little thing! it was 
re upon her when she tried so heartily to please me. She was wrong, 
tif course, but then she was young. I must be patient and teach her.” 

fe hoped she had not gone home — he hated gossip and interference. 
‘Vor a minute he was ruffled again at the mere thought of it; and then 
eme fear that Meg would cry herself sick softened his heart, and sent 

im on at a quicker pace, resolving to be calm and kind, but firm, quite 
wirm, and show her where she had failed in her duty to her spouse. 

Meg likewise resolved to be “calm and kind, but firm,” and show 
im his duty. She longed to run to meet him, and beg pardon, and 
je kissed and comforted, as she was sure of being; but, of course, she 
id nothing of the sort, and when she saw John coming, began to hum 
quite naturally, as she rocked and sewed, like a lady of leisure in her 
:jest parlor. 
if John was a little disappointed not to find a tender Niobe; but, feeling 
iat his dignity demanded the first apology, he made none, only came 
#isurely in, and laid himself upon the sofa, with the singularly relevant 


“ We are going to have a new moon, my dear.” 

“T ’ve no objection,” was Meg’s equally soothing remark. 

A few other topics of general interest were introduced by Mr. 
#rooke, and wet-blanketed by Mrs. Brooke, and conversation languished. 


#leither spoke; both looked quite “calm and firm,” and both felt 
esperately uncomfortable. 

“Oh dear,” thought Meg, “married life is very trying, and does 
feed infinite patience, as well as love, as mother says.” The word 
mother ” suggested other maternal counsels, given long ago, and re- 


__ “ John is a good man, but he has his faults, and you must learn to 
Yze and bear with them, remembering your own. He is very decided, 

‘ut never will be obstinate, if you reason kindly, not oppose im- 
yatiently. He is very accurate, and particular about the truth — a good 


fleg, and he will give you the confidence you deserve, the support you 


eed. He has a temper, not like ours, — one flash, and then ali over, — 


gainst yourself, for peace and happiness depend on keeping his respect. 
HVatch yourself, be the first to ask pardon if you both err, and guard 
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against the little piques, misunderstandings, and hasty words that oftei, 
pave the way for bitter sorrow and regret.” | 


tenderly, — 
“It was too bad to laugh at the poor little jelly-pots. Forgive mej 
dear, I never will again!” i 
But he did, oh bless you, yes, hundreds of times, one so did mal 


peace was preserved in that little family jar. 

After this Meg had Mr. Scott to dinner by special invitation, anc 
served him up a pleasant feast without a cooked wife for the firs; 
course; on which occasion she was so gay and gracious, and made every} 
thing go off so charmingly, that Mr. Scott told John he was a happyy 
fellow, and shook his head over the hardships of bachelorhood all the 
way hoine. } 

In the autumn, new trials and experiences came to Meg. Sallic 
Moffat renewed her friendship, was always running out for a dish oi 
gossip at the little house, or inviting “that poor dear” to come ith 
and spend the day at the big house. It was pleasant, for in dull weathe 
Meg often felt lonely; all were busy at home, John absent till night} 
and nothing to do hut sew, or read, or potter about. So it naturallyp 
fell out that Meg got into the way of gadding and gossiping with het 
friend. Seeing Sallie’s pretty things made her long for such, and pity 
herself because she had not got them. Sallie was very kind, and ofterh 
offered her the coveted trifles; but Meg declined them, knowing Johny 
would n’t like it; and then this foolish little woman went and did wha 
John disliked infinitely worse. 

She knew her husband’s income, and she loved to feel that he truste¢ 
her, not only with his happiness, but what some men seem to value more) 
-—~ his money. She knew where it was, was free to take what she liked 


| 
tid all he asked was that she should keep account of every penny, pay 

Ils once a month, and remember that she was a poor man’s wife. 
Still now, she had done well, been prudent and exact, kept her little 
"count-books neatly, and showed them to him monthly without fear. 
‘ut that autumn the serpent got into Meg’s paradise, and tempted her, 
‘Qe many a modern Eve, not with apples, but with dress. Meg didn’t 
‘ce to be pitied and made to feel poor; it irritated her, but she was 
i‘hamed to confess it, and now and then she tried to console herself by 
Yaying something pretty, so that Sallie need n’t think she had to econo- 
Mize. She always felt wicked after it, for the pretty things were 
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But the trifles cost more than one would imagine; and when she 
‘fist up her accounts at the end of the month, the sum total rather 
M-ared her. John was busy that month, and left the bills to her; the 
ext month he was absent; but the third he had a grand quarterly settling 
ip, and Meg never forgot it. A few days before she had done a 
readful thing, and it weighed upon her conscience. Sallie had been 
#uying silks, and Meg longed for a new one, — just a handsome light 
iWne for parties, her black silk was so common, and thin things for eve- 
ing wear were only proper for girls. Aunt March usually gave the 
™sters a present of twenty-five dollars apiece at New Year; that was 
Wnly a month to wait, and here was a lovely violet silk going at a bargain, 
nd she had the money, if she only dared to take it. John always said 
that was his was hers; but would he think it right to spend not only 
Hie prospective five-and-twenty, but another five-and-twenty out of the 
ousehold fund? That was the question. Sallie had urged her to do it, 
fad offered to loan the money, and with the best intentions in life, had 
empted Meg beyond her strength. In an evil moment the shopman 
Held up the lovely, shimmering folds, and said, “A bargain, I assure 
#ou, ma’am.” She answered, “I'll take it;” and it was cut off and 
Haid for, and Sallie had exulted, and she had laughed as if it were a 
paing of no consequence, and driven away, feeling as if she had stolen 
#omething, and the police were after her. ; 
When she got home, she tried to assuage the pangs of remorse by 
preading forth the lovely silk; but it looked less silvery now, did n’t 
jecome her, after all, and the words “fifty dollars” seemed stamped 
ke a pattern down each breadth. She put it away; but it haunted her, 
jot delightfully, as a new dress should, but dreadfully, like the ghost of 
folly that was not easily laid. When John got out his books that night, 
Aeg’s heart sank, and, for the first time in her married life, she was 
fraid of her husband. The kind, brown eyes looked as if they could 
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be stern; and though he was unusually merry, she fancied he had four 
her out, but did n’t mean to let her know it. The house-bills were ¢ 
paid, the books all in order. John had praised her, and was undoir 
the old pocketbook which they called the “bank,” when Meg, knowir 
that it was quite empty, stopped his hand, saying nervously, — 

“You have n’t seen my private expense book yet.” 

John never asked to see it; but she always insisted on his doing si 
and used to enjoy his masculine amazement at the queer things wome 
wanted, and made him guess what “ piping ” was, demand fiercely tt? 
meaning of a “ hug-me-tight,” or wonder how a little thing composef 
of three rosebuds, a bit of velvet, and a pair of strings, could possibl}! 
be a bonnet, and cost five or six dollars. That night he looked as i 
he would like the fun of quizzing her figures and pretending to 
horrified at her extravagance, as he often did, being particularly prow 
of his prudent wife. 

The little book was brought slowly out, and laid down before hi 
Meg got behind his chair under pretence of smoothing the wrinkles ou 
of his tired forehead, and standing there, she said, with her pant 
increasing with every word, — t 

“ John, dear, I’m ashamed to show you my book, for I ’ve reall | 
been dreadfully extravagant lately. I go about so much I must hav 
things, you know, and Sallie advised my getting it, so I did; and m 
New-Year’s money will partly pay for it: but I was sorry after Id don 
it, for I knew you ’d think it wrong in me.’ 

John laughed, and drew her round beside him, saying good-humo 
edly, “ Don’t go and hide. I won’t beat you if you have got a pair o 
killing boots; I’m rather proud of my wife’s feet, and don’t mind f& 
she does pay eight. or nine dollars for her boots, if they are goo 
ones.’ 

That had been one of her last “ trifles,” and John’s eye had faller 
on it as he spoke. “ Oh, what will he say when he comes to that awfu 
fifty dollars!” thought Meg, with a shiver. 

“It’s worse than boots, it’s a silk dress,” she said, with the calm: 
ness of desperation, for she wanted the worst over. | 

“ Well, dear, what is the ‘ dem’d total,’ as Mr. Mantalini says?” 

That did n’t sound like John, and she knew he was looking up at 
her with the straightforward look that she had always been ready t 
meet and answer with one as frank till now. She turned the page and 
her head at the same time, pointing to the sum which would have be 
bad enough without the fifty, but which was appalling to her with th 
added. For a minute the room was very still; then John said slowly; 
=~ but she could feel it cost him an effort to express no displeasure, — # 

v 
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ij “It isn’t made or trimmed,” sighed Meg faintly, for a sudden recol- 
“ction of the cost still to be incurred quite overwhelmed her. 

“ Twenty-five yards of silk seems a good deal to cover one small 
‘oman, but I’ve no doubt my wife will look as fine as Ned Moffat’s 
when she gets it on,” said John dryly. 

« “I know you are angry, John, but I can’t help it. I don’t mean 

» waste your money, and I didn’t think those little things would count 
3p so. I can’t resist them when I see Sallie buying all she wants, and 
wjitying me because I don’t. I try to be contented, but it is hard, and I’m 
.tred of being poor.” 

The last words were spoken so low she thought he did not hear 
aem, but he did, and they wounded him deeply, for he had denied 
imself many pleasures for Meg’s sake. She could have bitten her 
‘jongue out the minute she had said it, but John pushed the books away, 
nd got up, saying, with a little quiver in his voice, “I was afraid of 
ais; I do my best, Meg.” If he had scolded her, or even shaken her, 
‘would not have broken her heart like those few words. She ran to 
dim and held him close, crying, with repentant tears, ““O John, my dear, 
Jind, hard-working boy, I didn’t mean it! It was so wicked, so untrue 
ind ungrateful, how could I say it! Oh, how could I say it!” 

He was very kind, forgave her readily, and did not utter one re- 
roach; but Meg knew that she had done and said a thing which would 
Jot be forgotten soon, although he might never allude to it again. She 
had promised to love him for better for worse; and then she, his wife, 
ad reproached him with his poverty, after spending his earnings reck- 
iessly. It was dreadful; and the worst of it was John went on so 
uietly afterward, just as if nothing had happened, except that he 
|tayed in town later, and worked at night when she had gone to cry 
Jerself to sleep. A week of remorse nearly made Meg sick; and the 
viscovery that John had countermanded the order for his new great- 
oat reduced her to a state of despair which was pathetic to behold. 
vie had simply said, in answer to her surprised inquiries as to the change, 
| I can’t afford it, my dear.” 

Meg said no more, but a few minutes after he found her in the hall, 

vith her face buried in the old great-coat, crying as if her heart would 
))reak. 
They had a long talk that night, and Meg learned to love her 
susband better for his poverty, because it seemed to have made‘a man 
f him, given him the strength and courage to fight his own way, and 
aught him a tender patience with which to bear and comfort the natural 
ongings and failures of those he loved. 
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and, when John arrived, she put it on, and asked him how he liked hey 
new silk gown. One can imagine what answer he made, how he re 
cat his present, and what a Enon state of things ensued. Joh 


in the morning by a very happy sent and taken off at night by 
most devoted little wife. So the year rolled round, and at midsumme! 


with an excited face, and was received with the clash of cymbals; fo 
Hannah clapped her hands with a saucepan in one and the cover in thy 
other. 
“ How’s the little mamma? Where is everybody? Why did np 
you tell me before I came home?” began Laurie, in a loud whisper. 
“Happy as a queen, the dear! Every soul of ’em is upstairs # 
worshipin’; we didn’t want no hurrycanes round. Now you go int 
the parlor, and I ll send ’em down to you,” with which somewhat in 
volved reply Hannah vanished, chuckling ecstatically. t 
Presently Jo appeared, proudly bearing a flannel bundle laid fortl 
upon a large pillow. Jo’s face was very sober, but her eyes twinkled} 
and there was an odd sound in her voice of repressed emotion of som 
sort. | | 
“Shut your eyes and hold out your arms,” she said invitingly. 
Laurie backed precipitately into a corner, and put his hands behing 
him with an imploring gesture: “ No, thank you, I’d rather not. 
shall drop it or smash it, as sure as fate.” 
“Then you sha’n’t see your nevvy,” said Jo decidedly, turning a: 
if to go. 
“T will, I will! only you must be responsible for damages ;” and) 
obeying orders, Laurie heroically shut his eyes and something was put 
into his arms. A peal of laughter from Jo, Amy, Mrs. March, Hannah 
and John caused him to open them the next minute, to find himself in: 
vested with two babies instead of one. 
No wonder they laughed, for the expression of his face was droll 
enough to convulse a Quaker, as he stood and stared wildly from the 
unconscious innocents to the hilarious spectators, with such nr 
that Jo sat down on the floor and screamed. 
“ Twins, by Jupiter!’’ was all he said for a minute; then, turning 
to the women with an appealing look that was comically piteous, he 
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#lded, “ Take ’em quick, somebody! I’m going to laugh, and I shalt 
rop ’em.” 
fob rescued his babies, and marched up and down, with one on each 
tm, as if already initiated into the mysteries of baby-tending, while 
taurie laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 
* “It’s the best joke of the season, isn’t it? I would n’t have you 
Yld, for I set my heart on surprising you, and I flatter myself, I’ve 
gone it,” said Jo, when she got her breath. 
“TI never was more staggered in my life. Isn’t it fun? Are they 
tbys? What are you going to name them? Let’s have another look, 
jiold me up, Jo; for upon my life it’s one too many for me,” returned 
aurie, regarding the infants with the air of a big, benevolent New- 
gpundland looking at a pair of infantile kittens. 
# “Boy and girl. Aren’t they beauties?” said the proud papa, beam- 
¥g upon the little red squirmers as if they were unfledged angels. 
“Most remarkable children I ever saw. Which is which'?” and 
Waurie bent like a well-sweep to examine the prodigies. 
“ Amy put a blue ribbon on the boy and a pink on the girl, French 
dishion, so you can always tell. Besides, one has blue eyes and one 
#-own. Kiss them, Uncle Teddy,” said wicked Jo. 
4 “I’m afraid they might n’t like it,” began Laurie, with unusual tim- 
ity in such matters. 
“Of course they will; they are used to it now. Do it this minute, 
1”? commanded Jo, fearing he might propose a proxy. 
Laurie screwed up his face, and obeyed with a gingerly peck at each 
ttle cheek that produced another laugh, and made the babies squeal. 
“ There, I knew they did n’t like it! That’s the boy; see him kick; 
e hits out with his fists like a good one. Now then, young Brooke, 
itch into a man of your own size, will you?” cried Laurie, delighted 
‘ith a poke in the face from a tiny fist, flapping aimlessly about. 
# “ He’s to be named John Laurence, and the girl Margaret, after 
iother and grandmother. We shall call her Daisy, so as not to have 
wo Megs, and I suppose the mannie will be Jack, unless we find a 
etter name,” said Amy, with aunt-like interest. 
* Name him Demijohn, and call him ‘ Demi’ for short,” said Laurie. 
“ Daisy and Demi,— just the thing! I knew Teddy would do it,” 
ied Jo, clapping her hands. 
Teddy certainly had done it that time, for the babies were “ Daisy ” 


d “ Demi” to the end of the chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 
CALLS, 


OME, Jo, it’s time.” 
“For what?” 
“You don’t mean to say you have forgotten that you promised ! 
make half a dozen calls with me to-day?” 
“I’ve done a good many rash and foolish things in my life, but’ 
don’t think I ever was mad enough to say I ’’d make six calls in one day 
when a single one upsets me for a week.” 
“Yes, you did; it was a bargain between us. I was to finish th 
crayon of Beth for you, and you were to go properly with me, an 
return our neighbors’ visits.” 
“Tf it was fair —that was in the bond; and I stand to the lette 
of my bond, Shylock. There is a pile of clouds in the east; it’s not fai: 
and I don’t go.” | 
“Now, that’s shirking. It’s a lovely day, no prospect of rain, an 
you pride yourself on keeping promises; so be honorable; come and d 
your duty, and then be at peace for another six months.” 
At that minute Jo was particularly absorbed in dressmaking ; for sh 
was mantua-maker general to the family, and took especial credit to her 
self because she could use a needle as well as a pen. It was very pr 
voking to be arrested in the act of a first trying-on, and ordered out t 
make calls in her best array, on a warm July day. She hated calls o 
the formal sort, and never made any till Amy compelled her with } 
bargain, bribe, or promise. In the present instance, there was no escape} 
and having clashed her scissors rebelliously, while protesting that sh 
smelt thunder, she gave in, put away her work, and taking up her ha 
and gloves with an air of resignation, told Amy the victim was ready. 
“Jo March, you are perverse enough to provoke a saint! You don’ 
intend to make calls in that state, I hope,” cried Amy, surveying he 
with amazement. | 


they do for me, I don’t wish to see them. You can dress for both, an 
be as elegant as you please: it pays for you to be fine; it does n’t for me 
and furbelows only worry me.” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Amy; “now she’s in a contrary fit, and 
drive me distracted before I can get her properly ready. I’m sure it” 
no pleasure to me to go to-day, but it’s a debt we owe society, am 
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4ere’s no one to pay it but you and me. I’ll do anything for you, 

o, if you'll only dress yourself nicely, and come and help me do the 

ivil. You can talk so well, look so aristocratic in your best things, and 

ehave so beautifully, if you try, that I’m proud of you. I’m afraid 

» go alone; do come and take care of me.” 

“You ’re an artful little puss to flatter and wheedle your cross old 
ster in that way. The idea of my being aristocratic and well-bred, and 
our being afraid to go anywhere alone! I don’t know which is the 
most absurd. Well, I ll go if I must, and do my best. You shall be 
ommander of the expedition, and I ’ll obey blindly; will that satisfy 

‘jou?” said Jo, with a sudden change from perversity to lamb-like 
submission. 

_ “You’re a perfect cherub! Now put on all your best things, and 
ll tell you how to behave at each place, so that you will make a good 
gapression. I want people to like you, and they would if you’d only 
'y to be a little more agreeable. Do your hair the pretty way, and put 
wie pink rose in your bonnet; it’s becoming, and you look too sober in 
qour plain suit. Take your light gloves and the embroidered handker- 
uief. Well stop at Meg’s, and borrow her white sunshade, and then 
u can have my dove-colored one.” 

While Amy dressed, she issued her orders, and Jo obeyed them; 
ot without entering her protest, however, for she sighed as she rustled 
4ito her new organdie, frowned darkly at herself as she tied her bonnet 


in her collar, wrinkled up her features generally as she shook out the 
andkerchief, whose embroidery was as irritating to her nose as the 


wi elegance, she turned to Amy with an imbecile expression of counte- 
gance, saying meekly,— 

4 “I’m perfectly miserable; but if you consider me presentable, I die 
pppy.” 

“You are highly satisfactory; turn slowly round, and let me get a 
wireful view.” Jo revolved, and Amy gave a touch here and there, 
en fell back, with her head on one side, observing graciously, “ Yes, 
ow’ Il do; your head is all I could ask, for that white bonnet with the 
ise is quite ravishing. Hold back your shoulders, and carry your hands 
‘sily, no matter if your gloves do pinch. There’s one thing you can 
» well, Jo, that is, wear a shawl —I can’t; but it ’s very nice to see you, 


Sindsome, and those folds over the arm are really artistic. Is the point 
.)) my mantle in the middle, and have I looped my dress evenly? 1 
xe to show my boots, for my feet are pretty, though my nose is n’t.” 
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“You are a thing of beauty and a joy forever,” said Jo, lookin# 
through her hand with the air of a connoisseur at the blue feathe 
against the gold hair. “Am I to drag my best dress through the dus 
or loop it up, please, ma’am? ” : 


You have n’t half buttoned one cuff; do it at once. Youll never lool 
finished if you are not careful about the little details, for they make a 
the aa whole.” 


so I want you to put on your best deportment. Don’t make any of you} 
abrupt remarks, or do anything odd, will you? Just be calm, coolf 
and quiet, — that’s safe and ladylike; and you can easily do it fo’ 
fifteen minutes,” said Amy, as they approached the first place, havinsf 
borrowed the white parasol and been inspected by Meg, with a babi 
on each arm. | 

“Let me see. ‘Calm, cool, and quiet,’— yes, I think I can promisif 
that. I’ve played the part of a prim young lady on the stage, and I] 
try it off. My powers are great, as you shall see; so be easy in your 
mind, my child.” 

Amy looked relieved, but naughty Jo took her at her word; for 
during the first call, she sat with every limb gracefully composed, every 
fold correctly draped, calm as a summer sea, cool as a snow-bank, an¢ 
as silent as a sphinx. In vain Mrs. Chester alluded to her “ charming 
novel,’”’ and the Misses Chester introduced parties, picnics, the opera’ 
and the fashions; each and all were answered by a smile, a bow, and # 
demure “ Yes” or “ No,” with the chill on. In vain Amy telegraphec 
the word “ Talk,” tried to draw her out, and administered covert pokesf 
with her foot. Jo sat as if blandly unconscious of it all, with deport 
ment like Maud’s face, “icily regular, splendidly null.” 

“ What a haughty, uninteresting creature that oldest Miss March 
is!’ was the unfortunately audible remark of one of the ladies, as the 
door closed upon their guests. Jo laughed noiselessly all through the 
hall, but Amy looked die isted at the failure of her instructions, and 
very naturally laid the blame upon Jo. 

“ How could you mistake me so? I merely meant you to be rofl 
erly dignified and composed, and you made yourself a perfect stod 
and stone. Try to be sociable at the Lambs’, gossip as other girls do 
and be interested in dress and flirtations and whatever nonsense come 
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mp. They move in the best society, are valuable persons for us to know, 
gad I would n’t fail to make a good impression there for anything.” 
s “I'll be agreeable; I’ll gossip and giggle, and have horrors and 
aptures over any trifle you like. I rather enjoy this, and now I'll 
ynitate what is called ‘a charming girl;’ I can do it, for I have May 
\hester as a model, and I "ll improve upon her. See if the Lambs don’t 
ay, ‘ What a lively, nice creature that Jo March is!’ ” 
; Amy felt anxious, as well she might, for when Jo turned freakish 
ere was no knowing where she would stop. Amy’s face was a study 
when she saw her sister skim into the next drawing-room, kiss all the 
#oung ladies with effusion, beam graciously upon the young gentlemen, 
gad join in the chat with a spirit which amazed the beholder. Amy was 
iken possession of by Mrs. Lamb, with whom she was a favorite, and 
lorced to hear a long account of Lucretia’s last attack, while three de- 
wzhtiul young gentlemen hovered near, waiting for a pause when they 
sight rush in and rescue her. So situated, she was powerless to check 


@iriosity, and frequent peals of laughter made her wild to share the 

Jin. One may imagine her suffering on overhearing fragments of this 

ort of conversation : — 

_ “She rides splendidly, — who taught her?” 

* “No one; she used to practise mounting, holding the reins, and 

gtting straight on an old saddle in a tree. Now she rides anything, for 

ne/does n’t know what fear is, and the stable-man lets her have horses 

neap, because she trains them to carry ladies so well. She has sucha 

ssion for it, I often tell her if everything else fails she can be a horse- 

reaker, and get her living so.” 

J At this awful speech Amy contained herself with difficulty, ior the 
| pression was being given that she was rather a fast young lady, which 

jas her especial aversion. But what could she do? for the old lady 

las in the middle of her story, and long before it was done Jo was off 

yain, making more droll revelations, and committing still more fearful 

Junders. 

» “Yes, Amy was in despair that day, for all the good beasts were 

@pne, and of three left, one was lame, one blind, and the other so balky 

at you had to put dirt in his mouth before he would start. Nice animal 

ra pleasure party, wasn’t it?” 

} “ Which did she choose?” asked one of the laughing gentlemen, who 
\joyed the subject. 

| “ None of them; she heard of a young horse at the farmhouse over 
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the river, and, though a lady had never ridden him, she resolved to tr 
because he was handsome and spirited. Her struggles were reall}, 


the river, put it on her head, and marched up to the barn to the uttey 
amazement of the old man!” 

“ Did she ride the horse? ” 

“Of course she did, and had a capital time. I expected to see he 
brought home in fragments, but she managed him perfectly, and wa 
the life of the party.” 

“Well, I call that plucky!” and young Mr. Lamb turned an ag 
proving glance upon Amy, wondering what his mother could be sayin) 
to make the girl look so red and uncomfortable. 

She was still redder and more uncomfortable a moment after, whe! 
a sudden turn in the conversation introduced the subject of dress. On 


to the picnic; and stupid Jo, instead of mentioning the place where i} 
was bought two years ago, must needs answer, with unnecessary frank] 
ness, “ Oh, Amy painted it; you can’t buy those soft shades, so wi 
paint ours any color we like. It’s a great comfort to have an artistii, 
sister.” 

“Isn’t that an original idea?” cried Miss Lamb, who found Ju 
great fun. 

“That ’s nothing compared to some of her brilliant performances 
There ’s nothing the child can’t do. Why, she wanted a pair of bluq 
boots for Sallie’s party, so she just painted her soiled white ones the 
loveliest shade of sky-blue you ever saw, and they looked exactly like) 
satin,” added Jo, with an air of pride in her sister’s accomplishment 
that exasperated Amy till she felt that it would be a relief to throw hei 
card-case at her. 

“We read a story of yours the other day, and enjoyed it very much,” 
observed the elder Miss Lamb, wishing to compliment the literary lady, 
who did not look the character just then, it must be confessed. | 

Any mention of her “ works ” always had a bad effect upon Jo, wha! 
either grew rigid and looked offended, or changed the subject with al 
brusque remark, as now. “Sorry you could find nothing better to! 
read. I write that rubbish because it sells, and ordinary people like it 
Are you going to New York this winter?” | 

As Miss Lamb had “enjoyed” the story, this speech was not ex: 
actly grateful or complimentary. The minute it was made Jo saw her 
mistake; but, fearing to make the matter worse, suddenly remembered 
that it was for her to make the first move toward departure, and did so 
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ith an abruptness that left three people with half-finished sentences in 
jieir mouths. 
“ Amy, we must go. Good-by, dear; do coine and see us; we are 
Wining for a visit. I don’t dare to ask you, Mr. Lamb; but if you 
Szould come, I don’t think I shall have the heart to send you away.” 
Jo said this with such a droll imitation of May Chester’s gushing 
tyle that Amy got out of the room as rapidly as possible, feeling a 
trong desire to laugh and cry at the same time. 
“Did n’t I do that well?” asked Jo, with a satisfied air, as they 
alked away. 
“ Nothing could have been worse,” was Amy’s crushing reply. 
‘What possessed you to tell those stories about my saddle, and the 
ats and boots, and all the rest of it?” 
¥ “Why, it’s funny, and amuses people. They know we are poor, 
) it’s no use pretending that we have grooms, buy three or four hats 
7 season, and have things as easy and fine as they do.” 
~ “You need n’t go and tell them all our little shifts, and expose our 
overty in that perfectly unnecessary way. You have n’t a bit of proper 
Wride, and never will learn when to hold your tongue and when to speak,” 
uid Amy despairingly. 
- Poor Jo looked abashed, and silently chafed the end of her nose with 
re stiff handkerchief, as if performing a penance for her misdemean- 
rs. 
| “ How shall I behave here?” she asked, as they approached the 
urd mansion. 
“ Just as you please; I wash my hands of you,” was Amy’s short 
nswer. 
« Then I ’ll enjoy myself. The boys are at home, and well have 
* comfortable time. Goodness knows I need a little change, for elegance 
as a bad effect upon my constitution,” returned Jo gruffly, being dis- 
arbed by her failures to suit. 
_ An enthusiastic welcome from three big boys and several pretty 
aildren speedily soothed her ruffled feelings; and, leaving Amy to en- 
srtain the hostess and Mr. Tudor, who happened to be calling likewise, 
io devoted herself to the young folks, and found the change refreshing. 
he listened to college stories with deep interest, caressed pointers and 
oodles without a murmur, agreed heartily that “Tom Brown was a 
tick,” regardless of the improper form of praise; and when one lad 
roposed a visit to his turtle-tank, she went with an alacrity which caused 
famma to smile upon her, as that motherly lady settled the cap which 
yas left in a ruinous condition by filial hugs, bearlike but affectionate, 
nd dearer to her than the most faultless coiffure from the hands of an 
Aspired Frenchwoman. 
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Leaving her sister to her own devices, Amy proceeded to enjoy he 
self to her heart’s content. Mr. Tudor’s uncle had married an Engli 
lady who was third cousin to a living lord, and Amy regarded the whc 
family with great respect; for, in spite of her American birth and bree 
ing, she possessed that reverence for titles which haunts the best of us, 
that unacknowledged loyalty to the early faith in kings which set tl 
most democratic nation under the sun in a ferment at the coming off’ 
royal yellow-haired laddie, some years ago, and which still has somethir 
to do with the love the young country bears the old, like that of a b 
son for an imperious little mother, who held him while she could, ar 
let him go with a farewell scolding when he rebelled. But even the sati 
faction of talking with a distant connection of the British nobility df 
not render Amy forgetful of time; and when the proper number ¢ 
minutes had passed, she reluctantly tore herself from this aristocrat 
society, and looked about for Jo, fervently hoping that her incorrigib 
sister would not be found in any position which should bring disgrac 
upon the name of March. 

It might have been worse, but Amy considered it bad; for Jo sat o 
the grass, with an encampment of boys about her, and a dirty-foote 
dog reposing on the skirt of her state and festival dress, as she relate} 
one of Laurie’s pranks to her admiring audience. One small child wa 
poking turtles with Amy’s cherished parasol, a second was eating ging 
erbread over Jo’s best bonnet, and a third playing ball with her gloves 
But all were enjoying themselves; and when Jo collected her damage 
oy to go, her escort accompanied her, begging her to come agair 

“it was such fun to hear about Laurie’s larks.” 

ee Capital boys, aren’t they? I feel quite young and brisk again afte 
that,” said Jo, strolling along with her hands behind her, partly fro 
habit, partly to conceal the bespattered parasol. 

“Why do you always avoid Mr. Tudor?” asked Amy, wisely 
fraining from any comment upon Jo’s dilapidated appearance. 

“ Don’t like him; he puts on airs, snubs his sisters, worries his fath 
and does n’t speak respectfully of his mother. Laurie says he is fast 
and I don’t consider him a desirable acquaintance; so I let him alone’ 

“You might treat him civilly, at least. You gave him a cool nod 
and just now you bowed and smiled in the politest way to Tom 
Chamberlain, whose father keeps a grocery store. If you had just re 
versed the nod and the bow, it would have been right,” said Amy f 
provingly. 

“No, it would n’t,” returned perverse Jo; “I neither like, res 
nor admire Tudor, though his grandfather’s uncle’s nephew’s niece 
third cousin to a lord. Tommy is poor and bashful and good and ve 
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waver ; 1 think well of him, and like to show that I do, for he is a gentle- 

jjan in spite of the brown-paper parcels.” 

“Tt’s no use trying to argue with you,” began Amy. 

“ Not the least, my dear,” interrupted Jo; “so let us look amiable, 

dad drop a card here, as the Kings are evidently out, for which I’m 
yeeply grateful.” 

.| The family card-case having done its duty, the girls walked on, and 
}) uttered another thanksgiving on reaching the fifth house, and being 

pid that the young ladies were engaged. 

. “ Now let us go home, and never mind Aunt March to-day. We 

jpn, run down there any time, and it’s really a pity to trail through the 

Just in our best bibs and tuckers, when we are tired and cross.” 

| “Speak for yourself, if you please. Aunt likes to have us pay her 
she compliment of coming in style, and making a formal call; it’s a 
Jitle thing to do, but it gives her pleasure, and I don’t believe it will 
yJart your things half so much as letting dirty dogs and clumping boys 
boil them. Stoop down, and let me take the crumbs off of your bonnet.” 

“ What a good girl you are, Amy!” said Jo, with a repentant glance 

J-om her own damaged costume to that of her sister, which was fresh 
ad spotless still. “I wish it was easy for me to do little things to 
lease people as it is for you. I think of them, but it takes too much 
me to do them; so I wait for a chance to confer a great favor, and let 
Jie small ones slip; but they tell best in the end, I fancy.” 

| Amy smiled, and was mollified at once, saying with a maternal air,— 

“Women should learn to be agreeable, partictilarly poor ones; for 

ey have no other way of repaying the kindnesses they receive. If 

‘ou ’d remember that, and practise it, you’d be better liked than I am, 
ecause there is more of you.” 

“T’m a crotchety old thing, and always shall be, but I’m willing to 
wn that you are right; only it’s easier for me to risk my life for a per- 
on than to be pleasant to him when I don’t feel like it. It’s a great 

isfortune to have such strong likes and dislikes, is n’t it?” 

| “It’s a greater not to be able to hide them. I don’t mind saying that 
| don’t approve of Tudor any more than you do; but I’m not called 
\pon to tell him so; neither are you, and there is no use in making your- 
elf disagreeable because he is.” 

“But I think girls ought to show when they disapprove of young 
gen; and how can they do it except by their manners? Preaching does 
ot do any good, as I know to my sorrow, since I’ve had Teddy to 
manage; but there are many little ways in which I can influence him 
vithout a word, and I say we ought to do it to others if we can.” 

“Teddy is a remarkable boy, and can’t be taken as a sample of 
other boys,” said Amy, in a tone of solemn conviction, which would 
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have convulsed the “ remarkable boy,” if he had heard it. “If we we: 
belles, or women of wealth and position, we might do something, pe 
haps; but for us to frown at one set of young gentlemen because vi 
don’t approve of them, and smile upon another set because we di 
would n’t have a particle of effect, and we should only be considere 
odd and puritanical.” 

“So we are to countenance things and people which we detes 
merely because we are not belles and millionaires, are we? That’s) 
nice sort of morality.” 

“T can’t argue about it, I only know that it’s the way of the worlc 
and people who set themselves against it only get laughed at for the 
pains. I don’t like reformers, and I hope you will never try to be one. 

“T do like them, and I shall be one if I can; for, in spite of tk 
laughing, the world would never get on without them. We can’t agre 
about that, for you belong to the old set, and I to the new: you will gt 
on the best, but I shall have the liveliest time of it. I should rathe 
enjoy the brickbats and hooting, I think.” 

“Well, compose yourself now, and don’t worry aunt with your net 
ideas.” 

“JT ’ll try not to, but I’m always possessed to burst out with som 
particularly blunt speech or revolutionary sentiment before her; it’s 
doom, and I can’t help it.” 

They found Aunt Carrol with the old lady, both absorbed in som 
very interesting subject ; but they dropped it as the girls came in, with } 
conscious look which betrayed that they had been talking about thei 
nieces. Jo was not in a good humor, and the perverse fit returned; bu 
Amy, who had virtuously done her duty, kept her temper, and please 
everybody, was in a most angelic frame of mind. This amiable spiri 
was felt at once, and both the aunts “my deared ” her affectionately 
looking what they afterwards said emphatically,—* That child improv 
every day.” 

“ Are you going to help about the fair, dear?’ asked Mrs. Carrol, a 
Amy sat down beside her with the confiding air elderly people like si 
well in the young. 

“Yes, aunt. Mrs. Chester asked me if I would, and I offered ti) 
tend a table, as I have nothing but my time to give.” 

“T’m not,” put in Jo decidedly. “I hate to be patronized, and th 
Chesters think it’s a great favor to allow us to help with their highh 
connected fair. I wonder you consented, Amy: they only want you t 
work.” 

“T am willing to work: it’s for the freedmen as well as the Chesters 
and I think it very kind of them to let me share the labor and the fu 
Patronage does not trouble me when it is well meant.” 
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4 “Quite right and proper. I like your grateful spirit, my dear; it’s 
“pleasure to help people who appreciate our efforts: some do not, and 
lat is trying,” observed Aunt March, looking over her spectacles at 
‘>, who sat apart, rocking herself, with a somewhat morose expression. 
2 If Jo had only known what a great happiness was wavering in the 
lance for one of them, she would have turned dovelike in a minute; 
‘ait, unfortunately, we don’t have windows in our breasts, and cannot 
she what goes on in the minds of our friends; better for us that we can- 
xt as a general thing, but now and then it would be such a comfort, 
dich a saving of time and temper. By her next speech, Jo deprived 
werself of several years of pleasure, and received a timely lesson in the 
“it of holding her tongue. 

+ “TI don’t like favors; they oppress and make me feel like a slave. 
4d rather do everything for myself, and be perfectly independent.” 

@ “Ahem!” coughed Aunt Carrol softly, with a look at Aunt March. 
# “I told you so,” said Aunt March, with a decided nod to Aunt 
arrol. 

Mercifully unconscious of what she had done, Jo sat with her nose 
_the air, and a revolutionary aspect which was anything but inviting. 
“Do you speak French, dear?” asked Mrs. Carrol, laying her hand 


“ Pretty well, thanks to Aunt March, who lets Esther talk to me as 
a&ten as I like,” replied Amy, with a grateful look, which caused the 
iid lady to smile affably. 

4 “How are you about languages?” asked Mrs. Carrol of Jo. 

_ “Don’t know a word; I’m very stupid about studying anything; 
gin’t bear French, it’s such a slippery, silly sort of language,” was 
hie brusque reply. 

4 Another look passed between the ladies, and Aunt March said to 
y, “ You are quite strong and well, now, dear, I believe? Eyes don’t 
‘ouble you any more, do they?” 

“Not at all, thank you, ma’am. I’m very well, and mean to do 
reat things next winter, so that I may be ready for Rome, whenever 
lat joyful time arrives.” 

“Good girl! You deserve to go, and I’m sure you will some day,” 
ud Aunt March, with an approving pat on the head, as Amy picked up 
jer ball for her. 


“Cross-patch, draw the latch, 
Sit by the fire and spin,” 


‘ 


qualled Polly, bending down from his perch on the back of her chair 
> peep into Jo’s face, with such a comical air of impertinent inquiry 
fat it was impossible to help laughing. 


“Most observing bird,” said the old lady. 
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“ Come and take a walk, my dear?” cried Polly, hopping toward 
china-closet, with a look suggestive of lump- -sugar. 

“Thank you, I will. Come, Amy;” and Jo brought the visit to ¢| 
end, feeling more strongly than ever that calls did have a bad effect upc 
her constitution, She shook hands in a gentlemanly manner, but Am 
kissed both the aunts, and the girls departed, leaving behind them tt 
impression of shadow and sunshine; which impression caused Au 
March to say, as they vanished,— 

“You ’d better do it, Mary; I’ll supply the money,” and Aut 
Carrol to reply decidedly, “I certainly will, if her father and mothe 
consent.” } 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CONSEQUENCES. 


RS. CHESTER’S fair was so very elegant and select that it wa 
considered a great honor by the young ladies of the neighborhooe 
to be invited to take a table, and every one was much interested in thi 
matter. Amy was asked, but Jo was not, which was fortunate for al 
parties, as her elbows were decidedly akimbo at this period of her life 
and it took a good many hard knocks to teach her how to get on easily 
The “haughty, uninteresting creature”? was let severely alone; bu 
Amy’s talent and taste were duly complimented by the offer of the art 
table, and she exerted herself to prepare and secure appropriate anc 
valuable contributions to it. 

Everything went on smoothly till the day before the fair opened: 
then there occurred one of the little skirmishes which it is almost im 
possible to avoid, when some five and twenty women, old and young, 
with all their private piques and prejudices, try to work together. | 

May Chester was rather jealous of Amy because the latter was a 
greater favorite than herself; and, just at this time, several trifling cir- 
cumstances occurred to increase the feeling. Amy’s dainty pen-and-ink 
work entirely eclipsed May’s painted vases,— that was one thorn; then 
the all-conquering Tudor had danced four times with Amy, at a late 
party, and only once with May,— that was thorn number two; but the 
chief grievance that rankled in her soul, and gave her an excuse for her 
unfriendly conduct, was a rumor which some obliging gossip had whis- 
pered to her, that the March girls had made fun of her at the Lambs’ 
All the blame of this should have fallen upon Jo, for her naughty imi- 
tation had been too lifelike to escape detection, and the frolicsome Lambs 
had permitted the joke to escape. No hint of this had reached the cul 
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its, however, and Amy’s dismay can be imagined, when, the very 
rening before the fair, as she was putting the last touches to her pretty 
‘able, Mrs. Chester, who, of course, resented the supposed ridicule of 
Mer daughter, said, in a bland tone, but with a cold look,— 

= “TI find, dear, that there is some feeling among the young ladies 
Hout my giving this table to any one but my girls. As this is the most 
j-ominent, and some say the most attractive table of all, and they are 
ie chief getters-up of the fair, it is thought best for them to take this 
“hace. I’m sorry, but I know you are too sincerely interested in the 
Muse to mind a little personal disappointment, and you shall have an- 
ther table if you like.” 

Mrs. Chester had fancied beforehand that it would be easy to deliver 
is little speech ; but when the time came, she found it rather difficult to 
ter it naturally, with Amy’s unsuspicious eyes looking straight at her, 
ull of surprise and trouble. 

Amy felt that there was something behind this, but could not guess 
hat, and said quietly, feeling hurt, and showing that she did,— 

_ “ Perhaps you had rather I took no table at all?” 

“Now, my dear, don’t have any ill feeling, I beg; it’s merely a 
watter of expediency, you see; my girls will naturally take the lead, and 
Huis table is considered their proper place. J think it very appropriate 
® you, and feel very grateful for your efforts to make it so pretty; but 
e must give up our private wishes, of course, and I will see that you 
Gave a good place elsewhere. Would n’t you like the flower-table? The 
ttle girls undertook it, but they are discouraged. You could make a 


| grily, but took no other notice of that girlish sarcasm, and answered, 


ith unexpected amiability,— 
“Tt shall be as you please, Mrs. Chester. I Il give up my place here 


“You can put your own things on your own table, if you prefer,” 
egan May, feeling a little conscience-stricken, as she looked at the 


“Oh, certainly, if they are in your way;” and sweeping her con- 
‘ibutions into her apron, pell-mell, she walked off, feeling that herself 
nd her works of art had been insulted past forgiveness. 

“Now she’s mad. Oh, dear, I wish I had n’t asked you to speak, 
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mamma,” said May, looking disconsolately at the empty spaces on !}) 
table. 

“ Girls’ quarrels are soon over,” returned her mother, feeling, ; 
trifle ashamed of her own part in this one, as well she might. 

The little girls hailed Amy and her treasures with delight, whi 
cordial reception somewhat soothed her perturbed spirit, and she ff? 
to work, determined to succeed florally, if she could not artistically. BP 
everything seemed against her: it was late, and she was tired; every o 
was too busy with their own affairs to help her; and the little girls wef! 
only hindrances, for the dears fussed and chattered like so many maf) 
pies, making a great deal of confusion in their artless efforts to pr 
serve the most perfect order. The evergreen arch would n’t stay fir 
after she got it up, but wiggled and threatened to tumble down on h 
head when the hanging baskets were filled; her best tile got a splash | 
water, which left a sepia tear on the Cupid’s cheek; she bruised hf 
hands with hammering, and got cold working in a draught, which la 
affliction filled her with apprehensions for the morrow. Any git 
reader who has suffered like afflictions will sympathize with poor Am 
and wish her well through with her task. | 

There was great indignation at home when she told her story th 
evening. Her mother said it was a shame, but told her she had do 
right ; Beth declared she would n’t go to the fair at all; and Jo demande 
why she did n’t take all her pretty things and leave those mean peoples 
get on without her. 

“Because they are mean is no reason why I should be. I hate suc 
things, and though IJ think I’ve a right to be hurt, I don’t intend 1 
show it. They will feel that more than angry speeches or huffy action 
won't they, Marmee? ” 

“ That ’s the right spirit, my dear; a kiss for a blow is always ball 
though it’s not very easy to give it sometimes,” said her mother, wit 
the air of one who had learned the difference between preaching an 
practising. 

In spite of various very natural temptations to resent and retalial 
Amy adhered to her resolution all the next day, bent on conquerin 
her enemy by kindness. She began well, thanks to a silent reminde 
that came to her unexpectedly, but most opportunely. As she arrange 
her table that morning, while the little girls were in an ante-room fillin 
the baskets, she took up her pet production,— a little book, the antiqu 
cover of which her father had found among his treasures, and in whic 
on leaves of vellum, she had beautifully illuminated different texts. 
she turned the pages, rich in dainty devices, with very pardonable pride 
her eye fell upon one verse that made her stop and think. Framed in} 
brilliant scroll-work of scarlet, blue, and gold, with little spirits 0 


M 
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jyod-will helping one another up and down among the thorns and 
wers, were the words, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
g “I ought, but I don’t,” thought Amy, as her eye went from the 
ight page to May’s discontented face behind the big vases, that could 
jit hide the vacancies her pretty work had once filled. Amy stood a 
mute, turning the leaves in her hand, reading on each some sweet 
ybuke for all heart-burnings and uncharitableness of spirit. Many 
mse and true sermons are preached us every day by unconscious 
yimisters in street, school, office, or home; even a fair-table may become 
pulpit, if it can offer the good and helpful words which are never out 
my Season. Amy’s conscience preached her a little sermon from that 
inxt, then and there; and she did what many of us do not always do,— 
ok the sermon to heart, and straightway put it in practice. 
10 A group of girls were standing about May’s table, admiring the 
etty things, and talking over the change of saleswomen. They dropped 
Nir voices, but Amy knew they were speaking of her, hearing one side 
_the story, and judging accordingly. It was not pleasant, but a better 
irit had come over her, and presently a chance offered for proving it. 
ae heard May say sorrowfully, — 
| “It’s too bad, for there is no time to make other things, and I don’t 
nt to fill up with odds and ends. The table was just complete then: 


1 “You may have them, and welcome, without asking, if you want 
em. I was just thinking I ’d offer to put them back, for they belong 
your table rather than mine. Here they are; please take them, and 


} As she spoke, Amy returned her contribution, with a nod and a smile, 
id hurried away again, feeling that it was easier to do a friendly thing 
Wan it was to stay and be thanked for it. 

' “ Now, I call that lovely of her, don’t you?” cried one girl. 

May’s answer was inaudible; but another young lady, whose temper 


Now, that was hard; when we make little sacrifices we like to have 


fiem appreciated, at least; and for a minute Amy was sorry she had 
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to blossom under her skilful hands; the girls were very kind, and t} 
one little act seemed to have cleared the atmosphere amazingly. 

It was a very long day, and a hard one to Amy, as she sat beh 
her table, often quite alone, for the little girls deserted very soon, i} 
cared to buy flowers in summer, and her bouquets began to droop Ic 
before aca 


about it all dae long, and the tenders were magia flying to and : 
with important faces and rattling money-boxes. Amy often looked wif 
fully across, longing to be there, where she felt at home and hapyf 
instead of in a corner with nothing to do. It might seem no hardslif! 
to some of us; but to a pretty, blithe young girl, it was not only tedio1 
but very trying; and the thought of being found there in the evening # 
her family, and Laurie and his friends, made it a real martyrdom. 

She did not go home till night, and then she looked so pale and qu 
that they knew the day had been a hard one, though she made no coif! 
plaint, and did not even tell what she had done. Her mother gave h 
an extra cordial cup of tea, Beth helped her dress, and made a charmi} 
little wreath for her hair, while Jo astonished her family by gettii} 
herself up with unusual care, and hinting darkly that the tables we 
about to be turned. : 

“Don’t do anything rude, pray, Jo. I won’t have any ‘uss jail 
so let it all pass, and behaye yourself,” begged Amy, as she departe 
early, hoping to find a reinforcement of flowers to refresh her poor litt 
table. 

“T merely intend to make myself entrancingly agreeable to every or 
I know, and to keep them in your corner as long as possible. Teddy ar 
his boys will lend a hand, and we ’ll have a good time yet,” returned Ji 
leaning over the gate to watch for Laurie. Presently the familiar tram 
was heard in the dusk, and she ran out to meet him. 

“Ts that my boy?” 

“ As sure as this is my girl!” and Laurie tucked her hand under 
arm, with the air of a man whose every wish was gratified. 
“O Teddy, such doings!” and Jo told Amy’s wrongs with sisterl} 
zeal. | 

“A flock of our fellows are going to drive over by and by, and I , 
be hanged if I don’t make them buy every flower she’s got, and camj 
down before her table afterward,” said Laurie, espousing her caust 
with warmth. : 

“ The flowers are not at all nice, Amy says, and the fresh ones maj 
not arrive in time. I don’t wish to be unjust or suspicious, but 1 
should n’t wonder if they never came at all. When people do one meat 
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{jing they are very likely to do another,” observed Jo, in a disgusted 
ne. 

i “ Did n’t Hayes give you the best out of our gardens? I told him 
if 

lo “I didn’t know that; he forgot, I suppose; and, as your grandpa 
as poorly, I didn’t like to worry him by asking, though I did want 

tyme.” 

i¢ “Now, Jo, how could you think there was any need of asking! 

whey are just as much yours as mine. Don’t we always go halves in 

gyerything?” began Laurie, in the tone that always made Jo turn 

\orny. 

a “Gracious, I hope not! half of some of your things would n’t suit 

gfe at all. But we mustn't stand philandering here; I’ve got to help 
my, so you go and make yourself splendid; and if you ’ll be so very 

ind as to let Hayes take a few nice flowers up to the Hall, I “ll bless 

«pu forever.” 

, “Could n’t you do it now?” asked Laurie, so suggestively that Jo 
dit the gate in his face with inhospitable haste, and called through the 
urs, “ Go away, Teddy; I’m busy.” 

Thanks to the conspirators, the tables were turned that night; for 


41 masse, and Jo exerted herself to some purpose, for people not only 
me, but stayed, laughing at her nonsense, admiring Amy’s taste, and 
yparently enjoying themselves very much. Laurie and his friends gal- 
yutly threw themselves into the breach, bought up the bouquets, en- 
imped before the table, and made that corner the liveliest spot in the 
yom. Amy was in her element now, and, out of gratitude, if nothing 
ore, was as sprightly and gracious as possible,— coming to the con- 
usion, about that time, that virtue was its own reward, after all. 
_ Jo behaved herself with exemplary propriety; and when Amy was 
appily surrounded by her guard of honor, Jo circulated about the hall, 
‘cking up various bits of gossip, which enlightened her upon the sub- 
nct of the Chester change of base. She reproached herself for her 
dare of the ill-feeling, and resolved to exonerate Amy as soon as 
ssible; she also discovered what Amy had done about the things in 
he morning, and considered her a model of magnanimity. As she 
ssed the art-table, she glanced over it for her sister’s things, but saw 
| 


d signs of them. “ Tucked away out of sight, I dare say,”’ thought Jo, 
ho could forgive her own wrongs, but hotly resented any insult offered 
» her family. 

“Good evening, Miss Jo. How does Amy get on?” asked May, 
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with a conciliatory air, for she wanted to show that she also arin | 
generous. 

“She has sold everything she had that was worth selling, and nc} 
she is enjoying herself. The flower-table is always attractive, yy 
know, ‘ especially to gentlemen.’ ” 

Jo could n’t resist giving that little slap, but May took it so meek 
she regretted it a minute after, and fell to praising the great vases, whi} 
still remained unsold. 

“Is Amy’s illumination anywhere about? I took a fancy to buy th 
for father,” said Jo, very anxious to learn the fate of her sister’s wor} 

“Everything of Amy’s sold long ago; I took care that the rig: 
people saw them, and they made a nice little sum of money for us 
returned May, who had overcome sundry small temptations, as well ; 
Amy, that day. 

Much gratified, Jo rushed back to tell the good news; and An} 
looked both touched and surprised by the report of May’s words ar’ 
manner. : 

“ Now, gentlemen, I want you to go and do your duty by the othe 
tables as generously as you have by mine —especially the art-table 
she said, ordering out “ Teddy’s Own,” as the girls called the colleg 
friends. 

“* Charge, Chester, charge!’ is the motto for that table; but c 
your duty like men, and you ’ll get your money’s worth of art in evet 
sense of the word,” said the irrepressible Jo, as the devoted phalanx pri 
pared to take the field. 

“To hear is to obey, but March is fairer far than May,” said litt! 
Parker, making a frantic effort to be both witty and tender, and gettin 
promptly quenched by Laurie, who said, “ Very well, my son, for | 
small boy!” and walked him off, with a paternal pat on the head. 

“ Buy the vases,” whispered Amy to Laurie, as a final heaping ¢ 
coals of fire on her enemy’s head. 

To May’s great delight, Mr. Laurence not only bought the vases, i 
pervaded the hall with one under each arm. The other gentlemen spect 
lated with equal rashness in all sorts of frail trifles, and wandered hel 
lessly about afterward, burdened with wax flowers, painted fans, filigre 
portfolios, and other useful and appropriate purchases. 

Aunt Carrol was there, heard the story, looked pleased, and sai 
something to Mrs. March in a corner, which made the latter lady beat 
with satisfaction, and watch Amy with a face full of mingled pride am 
anxiety, though she did not betray the cause of her pleasure till severa 
days later. 4 

The fair was pronounced a success; and when May bade Amy g00! 
night, she did not “ gush” as usual, but gave her an affectionate : 
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hd a look which said, “‘ Forgive and forget.” That satisfied Amy; and 
hen she got home she found the vases paraded on the parlor chimney- 
Hece, with a great bouquet in each. “ The reward of merit for a mag- 
Wnimous March,” as Laurie announced with a flourish. 

“You ’ve a deal more principle and generosity and nobleness of 
haracter than I ever gave you credit for, Amy. You’ve behaved 
#veetly, and I respect you with all my heart,” said Jo warmly, as they 
ushed their hair together late that night. 

1 “ Yes, we all do, and love her for being so ready to forgive. It must 
ive been dreadfully hard, after working so long, and setting your 
tart on selling your own pretty things. I don’t believe I could have 
jone it as kindly as you did,” added Beth from her pillow. 

| “Why, girls, you need n’t praise me so; I only did as I’d be done 
. You laugh at me when I say I want to be a lady, but I mean 
¥true gentlewoman in mind and manners, and I try to do it as far as 
#know how. I can’t explain exactly, but I want to be above the little 
eannesses and follies and faults that spoif so many women. I’m far 
#om it now, but I do my best, and hope in time to be what mother is.” 
4 Amy spoke earnestly, and Jo said, with a cordial hug,— 

@ “TI understand now what you mean, and I’ll never laugh at you 
ain. You are getting on faster than you think, and I ’ll take lessons 
# you in true politeness, for you ’ve learned the secret, I believe. Try 
ray, deary; you ll get your reward some day, and no one will be more 
lighted than I shall.” 

_A week later Amy did get her reward, and poor Jo found it hard 
1 be delighted. A letter came from Aunt Carrol, and Mrs. March’s 
ce was illuminated to such a degree, when she read it, that Jo and Beth, 
no were with her, demanded what the glad tidings were. 

“ Aunt Carrol is going abroad next month, and wants —”’ 

“Me to go with her!” burst in Jo, flying out of her chair in an 
controllable rapture. 

| “ No, dear, not you; it’s Amy.” 

' “O mother! she’s too young; it’s my turn first. I’ve wanted it so 
‘ng — it would do me so much good, and be so altogether splendid — 
Pnust go.” 

“I’m afraid it’s impossible, Jo. Aunt says Amy, decidedly, and it 
@not for us to dictate when she offers such a favor.” 

“It’s always so. Amy has all the fun and I have all the work. It 
’t fair, oh, it isn’t fair!” cried Jo passionately. 

| “I’m afraid it is partly your own fault, dear. When Aunt spoke 
me the other day, she regretted your blunt manners and too inde- 
mdent spirit; and here she writes, as if quoting something you had 
id, —‘I planned at first to ask Jo; but as “ favors burden her,” and 
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she “ hates French,” I think I won’t venture to invite her. Amy is mo} 
docile, will make a good companion for Flo, and receive gratefully a 
help the trip may give her.’ ” | 
“Oh, my tongue, my abominable tongue! why can’t I learn to keep 
quiet?” groaned Jo, remembering words which had been her undoin; 
When she had heard the explanation of the quoted phrases, Mrs. Maré 
said sorrowfully,— 
“T wish you could have gone, but there is no hope of it this tim 
so try to bear it cheerfully, and don’t sadden Amy’s pleasure by r 
proaches or regrets.” 
“Til try,” said Jo, winking hard, as she knelt down to pick up tl 
basket she had joyfully upset. “Ill take a leaf out of her book, ar 
try not only to seem glad, but to be so, and not grudge her one minu 
of happiness; but it won’t be easy, for it is a dreadful disappointment; 
and poor Jo bedewed the little fat pincushion she held with several ve; 
bitter tears. | 
“Jo, dear, I’m very selfish, but I could n’t spare you, and I’m gle 
you are not going quite yet,’ whispered Beth, embracing her, basket ar 
all, with such a clinging touch and loving face, that Jo felt comforted | 
spite of the sharp regret that made her want to box her own ears, ar 
humbly beg Aunt Carrol to burden her with this favor, and see hoi 
gratefully she would bear it. 
By the time Amy came in, Jo was able to take her part in the fami 
jubilation ; not quite as heartily as usual, perhaps, but without repininy 
at Amy’s good fortune. The young lady herself received the news 
tidings of great joy, went about in a solemn sort of rapture, and bege 
to sort her colors and pack her pencils that evening, leaving such trifl 
as clothes, money, and passports to those less absorbed in visions ¢ 
art than herself. ! 
“It isn’t a mere pleasure trip to me, girls,” she said impressivel 
as she scraped her best palette. “ It will decide my career; for if I hay 
any genius, I shall find it out in Rome, and will do something to prov 
it. 3) 


| 


9) 


“ Suppose you haven’t?” said Jo, sewing away, with red eyes, i 
the new collars which were to be handed over to Amy. 

“Then I shall come home and teach drawing for my living,” replie 
the aspirant for fame, with philosophic composure; but she made a wrt 
face at the prospect, and scratched away at her palette as if bent c 
vigorous measures before she gave up her hopes. 

“No, you won’t; you hate hard work, and you ’ll marry some ri 
man, and come home to sit in the lap of luxury all your days,” said J 

“Your predictions sometimes come to pass, but I don’t believe 
one will. 1’m sure I wish it would, for if I can’t be an artist mys 
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” should like to be able to help those who are,” said Amy, smiling, as 

mf the part of Lady Bountiful would suit her better than that of a poor 
lrawing-teacher. 

9 “Hum!” said Jo, with a sigh; “if you wish it you ’ll have it, for 

our wishes are always granted — mine never.” 

t “Would you like to go?” asked Amy, thoughtfully patting her nose 
vith her knife. 

me “ Rather!” 

t “ Well, in a year or two I ’Il send for you, and we ’Il dig in the Forum 
‘or relics, and carry out all the plans we ’ve made so many times.” 

hh “ Thank you; I’ll remind you of your promise when that joyful 

allay comes, if it ever does,’ returned Jo, accepting the vague but mag- 

whificent offer as gratefully as she could. 

| There was not much time for preparation, and the house was in a 

sterment till Amy was off. Jo bore up very well till the last flutter of 

ue ribbon vanished, when she retired to her refuge, the garret, and 

tried till she could n’t cry any more. Amy likewise bore up stoutly till 


suddenly came over her that a whole ocean was soon to roll between 
mer and those who loved her best, and she clung to Laurie, the last 
jingerer, saying with a sob,— 
“Oh, take care of them for me; and if anything should happen —” 
“T will, dear, I will; and if anything happens, I ’ll come and com- 
wort you,’ whispered Laurie, little dreaming that he would be called 
upon to keep his word. 
_ So Amy sailed away to find the old world, which is always new and 
fpeautiful to young eyes, while her father and friend watched her from 
the shore, fervently hoping that none but gentle fortunes would befall 
he happy-hearted girl, who waved her hand to them till they could see 
4iothing but the summer sunshine dazzling on the sea. 


* CHAPTER XXXE: 


OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 


“Lonpon. 


» EAREST PEOPLE,— 

“Here I really sit at a front window of the Bath Hotel, Pic- 
adilly. It’s not a fashionable place, but uncle stopped here years ago, 
@nd won't go anywhere else; however, we don’t mean to stay long, so it ’s 
#10 great matter. Oh, I clue begin to tell you how I enjoy it all! I 
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never can, so I Il only give you bits out of my note-book, for I ’ve don 
nothing but sketch and scribble since I started. 
“T sent a line from Halifax, when I felt pretty miserable, but aftes : 
that I got on delightfully, seldom ill, on deck all day, with plenty oij 
pleasant people to amuse me. Every one was very kind to me, especially 
the officers. Don’t laugh, Jo; gentlemen really are very necessary 
aboard ship, to hold-on to, or to wait upon one; and as they have nothing} 
to do, it’s a mercy to make them useful, otherwise they would smoke f 
themselves to death, I’m afraid. : 
“ Aunt and Flo were poorly all the way, and liked to be let alone}, 
so when I had done what I could for them, I went and enjoyed myself}, 
Such walks on deck, such sunsets, such splendid air and waves! It was} 
almost as exciting as rid‘ng a fast horse, when we went rushing on s¢} 
grandly. I wish Beth could have come, it would have done her sc 
much good; as for Jo, she would have gone up and sat on the main-tof 
jib, or whatever the high thing is called, made friends with the engi- 
neers, and tooted on the captain’s speaking-trumpet, she ’d have been in} 
such a state of rapture. : 
“Tt was all heavenly, but I was glad to see the Irish coast, and} 
found it very lovely, so green and sunny, with brown cabins here and 
there, ruins on some of the hills, and gentlemen’s country-seats in the 
valleys, with deer feeding in the parks. It was early in the morning, 
but I did n’t regret getting up to see it, for the bay was full of little 
boats, the shore so picturesque, and a rosy sky overhead. I never shall 
forget it. 
“ At Queenstown one of my new acquaintances left us,— Mr. Len- 
nox,— and when I said something about the Lakes of Killarney, he 
sighed and sung, with a look at me,— 


‘Oh, have you e’er heard of Kate Kearney? 
She lives on the banks of Killarney; 

From the glance of her eye, 

Shun danger and fly, 

For fatal ’s the slarive of Kate Kearney,’ 


Was n’t that nonsensical ? 

“We only stopped at Liverpool a few hours. It’s a dirty, noisy 
place, and I was glad to leave it. Uncle rushed out and bought a pai 
of dog-skin gloves, some ugly, thick shoes, and an umbrella, and got 
shaved a Ja mutton-chop, the first thing. Then he flattered himself 
that he looked like a true Briton; but the first time he had the mud 
cleaned off his shoes, the little bootblack knew that an American stoo¢ 
in them, and said. with a grin, ‘ There yer har, sir. I’ve give ’em thé 
latest Yankee shine.’ It amused uncle immensely. Oh, I must tell yot 
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“hat that absurd Lennox did! He got his friend Ward, who came on 
ith us, to order a bouquet for me, and the first thing I saw in my room 
tas a lovely one, with ‘Robert Lennox’s compliments,’ on the card. 
‘as n’t that fun, girls? I like travelling. 

“T never shall get to London if I don’t hurry. The trip was like 
ding through a long picture-gallery, full of lovely landscapes. The 
S&irmhouses were my delight; with thatched roofs, ivy up to the eaves, 
#tticed windows, and stout women with rosy children at the doors. 
he very cattle looked more tranquil than ours, as they stood knee- 
#2ep in clover, and the hens had a contented cluck, as if they never got 
Nervous, like Yankee biddies. Such perfect color I never saw,— the 
*-ass so green, sky so blue, grain so yellow, woods so dark,— I was in 
rapture all the way. So was Flo; and we kept bouncing from one side 
1 the other, trying to see everything while we were whisking along at 
Me rate of sixty miles an hour. Aunt was tired and went to sleep, but 
Nicle read his guide-book and would n’t be astonished at anything. 
Shis is the way we went on: Amy, flying up,—‘Oh, that must be 
enilworth, that gray place among the trees!’ Flo, darting to my 
indow,— ‘How sweet! We must go there some time, won’t we, 
upa?’ Uncle, calmly admiring his boots,—‘ No, my dear, not unless 
bu want beer; that’s a brewery.’ 

* “A pause,—then Flo cried out, ‘ Bless me, there’s a gallows and a 
lan going up.’ ‘Where, where?’ shrieks Amy, staring out at two 
ll posts with a cross-beam and some dangling chains. ‘A colliery,’ 
marks uncle, with a twinkle of the eye. ‘Here’s a lovely flock of 
Smbs all lying down,’ says Amy. ‘See, papa, aren’t they pretty!’ 
ided Flo sentimentally. ‘Geese, young ladies,’ returns uncle, in a 
me that keeps us quiet till Flo settles down to enjoy ‘ The Flirtations 
' Capt. Cavendish,’ and I have the scenery all to myself. 

_ “ Of course it rained when we got to London, and there was nothing 
be seen but fog and umbrellas. We rested, unpacked, and shopped 
little between the showers. Aunt Mary got me some new things, for 
‘came off in such a hurry I wasn’t half ready. A white hat and blue 
ather, a muslin dress to match, and the loveliest mantle you ever saw. 
aopping in Regent Street is perfectly splendid; things seem so cheap — 
#ce ribbons only sixpence a yard. I laid in a stock, but shall get my 
loves in Paris. Does n’t that sound sort of elegant and rich? 

“ Flo and I, for the fun of it, ordered a hansom cab, while aunt and 
nele were out, and went for a drive, though we learned afterward that 
| was n’t the thing for young ladies to ride in them alone. It was so 
roll! for when we were shut in by the wooden apron, the man drove so 
ist that Flo was frightened, and told me to stop him. But he was up 
itside behind somewhere, and I could n’t get at him. He didn’t hear 
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me call, nor see me flap my parasol in front, and there we were, qui 
helpless, rattling away, and whirling around corners at a break-ne: 
pace. At last, in my despair, I saw a little door in the roof, and ( 
poking it open, a red eye appeared, and a beery voice said,— 

“* Now then, mum?’ 

“IT gave my order as soberly as I could, and slamming down the doc 
with an ‘ Aye, aye, mum,’ the man made his horse walk, as if going 
a funeral. I poked again, and said, ‘A little faster ;’ then off he wer 
helter-skelter, as before, and we resigned ourselves to our fate. 

“To-day was fair, and we went to Hyde Park, close by, for we a 
more aristocratic than we look. The Duke of Devonshire lives near. 
often see his footmen lounging at the back gate; and the Duke of We 
lington’s house is not far off. Such sights as I saw, my dear! It was 
good as Punch, for there were fat dowagers rolling about in their ri 
and yellow coaches, with gorgeous Jeameses in silk stockings a1 
velvet coats, up behind, and powdered coachmen in front. Smart maic 
with the rosiest children I ever saw; handsome girls, looking half aslee 
dandies, in queer English hats an lavender kids, lounging about, al 
tall soldiers, in short red jackets and muffin caps stuck on one sic 
looking so funny I longed to sketch them. 

“Rotten Row means ‘ Route de Roi, or the king’s way; but n 
it’s more like a riding-school than anything else. The horses a 
splendid, and the men, especially the grooms, ride well; but the wom 
are stiff, and bounce, which isn’t according to our rules. I longi 
to show them a tearing American gallop, for they trotted solemnly 
and down, in their scant habits and high hats, looking like the womi 
in a toy Noah’s Ark. Every one rides, —old men, stout ladies, litt 
children,— and the young folks do a deal of flirting here; I saw a pz 
exchange rosebuds, for it ’s the thing to wear one in the button-hole, ai 
I thought it rather a nice little idea. 

“In the p'm. to Westminster Abbey; but don’t expect me to d 
scribe it, that’s impossible — so I’ll only say it was sublime! Th 
evening we are going to see Fechter, which will be an appropriate q 
to the happiest day of my life. 


“It’s very late, but I can’t let my letter go in the morning wit : 
telling you what happened last evening. Who do you think came in, | 


was so sunphisall for I should n’t have known them but for the ca: 
Both are tall fellows, with whiskers; Fred handsome in the — 
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me to ask us to their house; but uncle won’t go, so we shall return the 
ll, and see them as we can. They went to the theatre with us, and 
2 did have such a good time, for Frank devoted himself to Flo, and 
ved and I talked over past, present, and future fun as if we had known 
ch other all our days. Tell Beth Frank asked for her, and was sorry 
| hear of her ill health. Fred laughed when I spoke of Jo, and sent 
s ‘respectful compliments to the big hat.’ Neither of them had for- 
itten Camp Laurence, or the fun we had there. What ages ago it 
jems, does n’t it? 

“ Aunt is tapping on the wall for the third time, so I must stop. I 
jally feel like a dissipated London fine lady, writing here so late, with 
jy room full of pretty things, and my head a jumble of parks, theatres, 
‘w gowns, and gallant creatures who say ‘ Ah!’ and twirl their blond 
justaches with the true English lordliness. I long to see you all, and 
spite of my nonsense am, as ever, your loving Amy.” 


“ Paris, 


Dear GIRLS,— 

“In my last I told you about our London visit— how kind the 
aughns were, and what pleasant parties they made for us. I enjoyed 
e trips to Hampton Court and the Kensington Museum more than 
nything else, — for at Hampton I saw Raphael’s cartoons, and, at the 
useum, rooms full of pictures by Turner, Lawrence, Reynolds, Ho- 
irth, and the other great creatures. The day in Richmond Park was 
warming, for we had a regular English picnic, and I had more splendid 
aks and groups of deer than I could copy; also heard a nightingale, 
ad saw larks go up. We ‘did’ London to our hearts’ content, thanks 
| Fred and Frank, and were sorry to go away; for, though English 
20ple are slow to take you in, when they once make up their minds to 
) it they cannot be outdone in hospitality, J think. The Vaughns hope 
» meet us in Rome next winter, and I shall be dreadfully disappointed 
| they don’t, for Grace and I are great friends, and the boys very nice 
tllows,— especially Fred. 

“Well, we were hardly settled here, when he turned up again, saying 
2 had come for a holiday, and was going to Switzerland. Aunt looked 
pber at first, but he was so cool about it she could n’t say a word; and 
Ow we get on nicely, and are very glad he came, for he speaks French 
xe a native, and I don’t know what we should do without him. Uncle 
pes n’t know ten words, and insists on talking English very loud, as 
that would make people understand him. Aunt’s pronunciation is 
\d-fashioned, and Flo and I, though we flattered ourselves that we 
1ew a good deal, find we don’t, and are very grateful to have Fred da 
“parley vooing, as uncle calls it. 
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“Such delightful times as we are having! sight-seeing from mor 
ing till night, stopping for nice lunches in the gay cafés, and meeti 
with all sorts of droll adventures. Rainy days I spend in the Louv 
revelling in pictures. Jo would turn up her naughty nose at some 
the finest, because she has no soul for art; but J have, and I’m cultiv: 
ing eye and taste as fast as I can. She would like the relics of gre 
people better, for I’ve seen her Napoleon’s cocked hat and gray co! 
his baby’s cradle and his old toothbrush; also Marie Antoinette’s lit 
shoe, the ring of Saint Denis, Charlemagne’s sword, and many other 4 
teresting things. Ill talk for hours about them when I come, Ft 
have n’t time to write. 

“The Palais Royal is a heavenly place,—so full of bijouterse a 
lovely things that I’m nearly distracted because I can’t buy them. Fr 
wanted to get me some, but of course I did n’t allow it. Then the Be 
and the Champs Elysées are tres magnifique. 1’ve seen the imper 
family several times,— the emperor an ugly, hard-looking man, the e1 
press pale and pretty, but dressed in bad taste, J thought,— purf 
dress, green hat, and yellow gloves. Little Nap. is a handsome be 
who sits chatting to his tutor, and kisses his hand to the people as 
passes in his four-horse barouche, with postilions in red satin jack 
and a mounted guard before and behind. 

“We often walk in the Tuileries Gardens, for they are love 
though the antique Luxembourg Gardens suit me better. Pére- 
fae is very curious, for many of the tombs are like small rooms, ar 
looking in, one sees a table, with images or pictures of the dead, a’ 
chairs for the mourners to sit in when they come to lament. That is 
Frenchy. 

“Our rooms are on the Rue de Rivoli, and, sitting in the balcor 
we look up and down the long, brilliant street. It is so pleasant that 1 
spend our evenings talking there, when too tired with our day’s work 
go out. Fred is very entertaining, and is altogether the most agreeak 
young man I ever knew,— except Laurie, whose manners are m 
charming. I wish Fred was dark, for I don’t fancy light men; ho 
ever, the Vaughns are very rich, and come of an excellent family, so 
won't find fault with their yellow hair, as my own is yellower. 

“Next week we are off to Germany and Switzerland; and, as 
shall travel fast, I shall only be able to give you hasty letters. I ke 
my diary, and try to ‘remember correctly and describe clearly all 
I see and admire,’ as father advised. It is good practice for me, 
with my sketch-book, will give you a better idea of my tour than 
ecribbles. 

“ Adieu; I embrace you tenderly. 


“ NOTRE Amin.” 
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“ HEIDELBERG. 


+ My pear Mammua,— 
“ Having a quiet hour before we leave for Berne, I ’ll try to tell you 
yhat has happened, for some of it is very important, as you will see. 

“ The sail up the Rhine was perfect, and I just sat and enjoyed it 
ith all my might. Get father’s old guide-books, and read about it; f 
ave n’t words beautiful enough to describe it. At Coblentz we had a 
ovely time, for some students from Bonn, with whom Fred got ac- 
uainted on the boat, gave us a serenade. It was a moonlight night, and, 
tbout one o’clock, Flo and I were waked by the most delicious musie 
mder our windows. We flew up, and hid behind the curtains; but sly 
eeps showed us Fred and the students singing away down below. It 
vas the most romantic thing I ever saw,— the river, the bridge of boats, 
e great fortress opposite, moonlight, everywhere, and music fit to melt 
_ heart of stone. 

“When they were done we threw down some fiowers, and saw them 
cramble for them, kiss their hands to the invisible ladies, and go laugh- 
ing away,— to smoke and drink beer, I suppose. Next morning Fred 
howed me one of the crumpled flowers in his vest-pocket, and looked 
ery sentimental. I laughed at him, and said I did n’t throw it, but Flo, 
thich seemed to disgust him, for he tossed it out of the window, and 
tned sensible again. I’m afraid I’m going to have trouble with that 
oy, it begins to look like it. 

“The baths at Nassau were very gay, so was Baden-Baden, where 
‘red lost some money, and I scolded him. He needs some one to look 
fter him when Frank is not with him. Kate said once she hoped he’d 
aarry soon, and I quite agree with her that it would be well for him. 
‘rankfort was delightful; I saw Goethe’s house, Schiller’s statue, and 
Jannecker’s famous ‘ Ariadne.’ It was very lovely, but I should have 
njoyed it more if I had known the story better. I did n’t like to ask, 
'§ every one knew it or pretended they did. I wish Jo would tell me all 
‘bout it; I ought to have read more, for I find I don’t know anything, 
d it mortifies me. 

_ “Now comes the serious part, — for it happened here, and Fred is 
ust gone. He has been so kind and jolly that we all got quite fond of 
im; I never thought of anything but a travelling friendship, till the 
renade night. Since then I ’ve begun to feel that the moonlight walks, 
walcony talks, and daily adventures were something more to him than 
un. I haven't flirted, mother, truly, but remember what you said to 
e, and have done my very best. I can’t help it if people like me; I 
on’t try to make them, and it worries me if I don’t care for them, 
hough Jo says I have n’t got any heart. Now I know mother will shake 
ier head, and the girls say, ‘ Oh, the mercenary little wretch!’ but I’ve 
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made up my mind, and, if Fred asks me, I shall accept him, though I ’r 
not madly in love. I like him, and we get on comfortably togethe 
He is handsome, young, clever enough, and very rich, — ever so muc 
ticher than the Laurences. [I don’t think his family would object, any 
I should be very happy, for they are all kind, well-bred, generous people 
and they like me. Fred, as the eldest twin, will have the estate, — 
suppose, and such a splendid one as it is! A city house in a fashionabl 
street, not so showy as our big houses, but twice as comfortable, an: 
full of solid luxury, such as English people believe in. I like it, fo’ 
it’s genuine. I’ve seen the plate, the family jewels, the old servants 
and pictures of the country place, with its park, great house, lovel 
grounds, and fine horses. Oh, it would be all I should ask! and 17% 
rather have it than any title such as girls snap up so readily, and fin 
nothing behind. I may be mercenary, but I hate poverty, and don’t mea: 
to bear it a minute longer than I can help. One of us must marr 
well; Meg did n’t, Jo won’t, Beth can’t yet, so I shall, and make every 
thing cosey all around. I would n’t marry a man I hated or despisec 
You may be sure of that; and, though Fred is not my model hero, h 
does very well, and, in time, I should get fond enough of him if he wa 
very fond of me, and let me do just as I liked. So I’ve been turnin’ 
the matter over in my mind the last week, for it was impossible to hel 
seeing that Fred liked me. He said nothing, but little things showe 
it; he never goes with Flo, always gets on my side of the carriage, tabl 
or promenade, looks sentimental when we are alone, and frowns at an 
one else who ventures to speak to me. Yesterday, at dinner, when a 
Austrian officer stared at us, and then said something to his friend, — 
a rakish-looking baron, — about ‘ ein wunderschones Blondchen, Fre 
looked as fierce as a lion, and cut his meat so savagely, it nearly flew oi 
his plate. He isn’t one of the cool, stiff Englishmen, but is rather peg 
pery, for he has Scotch blood in him, as one might guess from 
bonnie blue eyes. 

“Well, last evening we went up to the castle about sunset, —a 
least all of us but Fred, who was to meet us there, after going to th 
Poste Restante for letters. We had a charming time poking about 
ruins, the vaults where the monster tun is, and the beautiful garden 
made by the elector, long ago, for his English wife. I liked the grea 
terrace best, for the view was divine; so, while the rest went to see th 
rooms inside, I sat there trying to sketch the gray stone lion’s head 0 
the wall, with scarlet woodbine sprays hanging round it. I felt as i 
I’d got into a romance, sitting there, watching the Neckar rollin 
through the valley, listening to the music of the Austrian band bel 
and waiting for my lover. like a real story-book girl. I had a feelin 

= 
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iat something was going to happen, and I was ready for it. I didn’t 
Sel blushy or quakey, but quite cool, and only a little excited. 
4 “ By and by I heard Fred’s voice, and then he came hurrying through 
e great arch to find me. He looked so troubled that I forgot all about 
yself, and asked what the matter was. He said he’d just got a letter 
‘ging him to come home, for Frank was very ill; so he was going 
/ once, in the night train, and only had time to say good-by. I was 
isry sorry for him, and disappointed for myself, but only for a minute, 
scause he said, as he shook hands, — and said it in a way that I could 
#9t mistake, — ‘I shall soon come back; you won’t forget me, Amy?’ 
“JT did n’t promise, but I looked at him, and he seemed satisfied, and 
ere was no time for anything but messages and good-byes, for he was 
$i in an hour, and we all miss him very much. I know he wanted to 
peak, but I think, from something he once hinted, that he had promised 
4's father not to do anything of the sort yet awhile, for he is a rash 
oy, and the old gentleman dreads a foreign daughter-in-law. We shall 
bon meet in Rome; and then, if I don’t change my mind, I Il say ‘ Yes, 
nank you,’ when he says ‘ Will you, please?’ 
“Of course this is all very private, but I wish you to know what 
as going on. Don’t be anxious about me; remember I am your 
prudent Amy,’ and be sure I will do nothing rashly. Send me as much 
vice as you like; Ill use it if I can. I wish I could see you fora 
ood talk, Marmee. Love and trust me. 
“Ever your Amy. 


33 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
TENDER TROUBLES, 


#0, I’m anxious about Beth.” 
y “Why, mother, she has seemed unusually well since the babies 
; e.” 

“It’s not her health that troubles me now; it’s her spirits. I’m 


ure there is something on her mind, and I want you to discover what 


“What makes you think so, mother?” 

“She sits alone a good deal, and does n’t talk to her father as much 
s she used. I found her crying over the babies the other day. When 
he sings, the songs are always sad ones, and now and then I see a look 
n her face that I don’t understand. This is n’t like Beth, and it worries 


Ine »? 
. 


| “ Have you asked her about it?” 
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“I have tried once or twice; but she either evaded my questions, a 
looked so distressed that I stopped. I never force my children’s cor 
fidence, and I seldom have to wait for it long.” 

Mrs. March glanced at Jo as she spoke, but the face opposite seeme 
quite unconscious of any secret disquietude but Beth’s; and, after sew 
ing thoughtfully for a minute, Jo said, — 

“TI think she is growing up, and so begins to dream dreams, an 
have hopes and fears and fidgets, without knowing why, or being abl 
to explain them. Why, mother, Beth’s eighteen, but we don’t realize i} 
and treat her like a child, forgetting she’s a woman.” 

“So she is. Dear heart, how fast you do grow up,” returned he 
mother, with a sigh and a smile. 

“Can’t be helped, Marmee, so you must resign yourself to all sort 
of worries, and let your birds hop out of the nest, one by one. 
promise never to hop very far, if that is any comfort to you.” 

“It is a great comfort, Jo; I always feel strong when you are ¢ 
home, now Meg is gone. Beth is too feeble and Amy too young t 
depend upon; but when the tug comes, you are always ready.” 

“Why, you know I don’t mind hard jobs much, and there mu 
always be one scrub in a family. Amy is splendid in fine works, a 
I’m not; but I feel in my element when all the carpets are to be take 
up, or half the family fall sick at once. Amy i iS distinguishing hersel 
abroad ; but if anything is amiss at home, I’m your man.’ 

“i leave Beth to your hands, then, for she will open her tende 
little heart to her Jo sooner than to any one else. Be very kind, an 
don’t let her think any one watches or talks about her. If she onl 
would get quite strong and cheerful again, I should n’t have a wis 
in the world.” 

“Happy woman! I’ve got heaps.” 

“My dear, what are they?” 

“T ll settle Bethy’s troubles, and then I ’Il tell you mine. They ar 
not very wearing, so they’ll keep; ’”’ and Jo stitched away, with a wis 
nod which set her mother’s heart at rest about her, for the present 
least. 

While apparently absorbed in her own affairs, Jo watched Bet 
and, after many conflicting conjectures, finally settled upon one whi 
seemed to explain the change in her. A slight incident gave Jo the clv 
to the mystery, she thought, and lively fancy, loving heart did the re 
She was affecting to write busily one Saturday afternoon, when she a 
Beth were alone together; yet as she scribbled, she kept her eye on 
sister, who seemed unusually quiet. Sitting at the window, Beth’s wo 
often dropped into her lap, and she leaned her head upon her ha 
in a dejected attitude, while her eyes rested on the dull, autumn 
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dscape. Suddenly some one passed below, whistling like an operatic 
ackbird, and a voice called out, — 

“ All serene! Coming in to-night.” 

* Beth started, leaned forward, smiled and nodded, watched the passer- 
y till his quick tramp died away, then said softly, as if to herself, — 

“ How strong and well and happy that dear boy looks.” 

“Hum!” said Jo, still intent upon her sister’s face; for the bright 
plor faded as quickly as it came, the smile vanished, and presently a 
ar lay shining on the window-ledge. Beth whisked it off, and glanced 
pprehensively at Jo; but she was scratching away at a tremendous rate, 
Oparently engrossed in “ Olympia’s Oath.” The instant Beth turned, 
9 began her watch again, saw Beth’s hand go quietly to her eyes more 
Jan once, and, in her half-averted face, read a tender sorrow that made 
ler own eyes fill. Fearing to betray herself, she slipped away, murmur- 
ig something about needing more paper. 

| “ Mercy on me, Beth loves Laurie!” she said, sitting down in her 
wn room, pale with the shock of the discovery which she believed she 
ad just made. “I never dreamt of such a thing. What will mother 
ay? I wonder if he—~” there Jo stopped, and turned scarlet with a 
udden thought. “If he should n’t love back again, how dreadful it 
yould be. He must; I ll make him!” and she shook her head threaten- 
agly at the picture of the mischievous-looking boy laughing at her from 
he wall. “Oh dear, we are growing up with a vengeance. Here’s 
Mieg married and a mamma, Amy flourishing away at Paris, and Beth 
love. I’m the only one that has sense enough to keep out of mis- 
hief.” Jo thought intently for a minute, with her eyes fixed on the 
icture; then she smoothed out her wrinkled forehead, and said, with a 
lecided nod at the face opposite, “ No, thank you, sir; you’re very 
harming, but you’ve no more stability than a weathercock; so you 
ieed n’t write touching notes, and smile in that insinuating way, for it 
won't do a bit of good, and I won’t have it.” 

Then she sighed, and fell into a reverie, from which she did not 
wake till the early twilight sent her down to take new observations, 
vhich only confirmed her suspicion. Though Laurie flirted with Amy 
ind joked with Jo, his manner to Beth had always been peculiarly kind 
ind gentle, but so was everybody’s; therefore, no one thought of imagin- 
ng that he cared more for her than for the others. Indeed, a general 
impression had prevailed in the family, of late, that “our boy” was 
getting fonder than ever of Jo, who, however, would n’t hear a word 
pon the subject, and scolded violently if any one dared to suggest it. 
f they had known the various tender passages of the past year, or 
father attempts at tender passages which had been nipped in the bud, 
they would have had the immense satisfaction of saying, “ I told you so.” 


{ 
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But Jo hated “ philandering,” and would n’t allow it, always having } 
joke or a smile ready at the least sign of impending danger. 

When Laurie first went to college, he fell in love about once | 
month; but these small flames were as brief as ardent, did no damag 
and much amused Jo, who took great interest in the alternations of hope 
despair, and resignation, which were confided to her in their weekh 
conferences. But there came a time when Laurie ceased to worship a) 
many shrines, hinted darkly «at one all-absorbing passion, and indulgerf 
occasionally in Byronic fits of gloom. Then he avoided the tender subjec} 
altogether, wrote philosophical notes to Jo, turned studious, and gaw 
out that he was going to “dig,” intending to graduate in a blaze of 
glory. This suited the young lady better than twilight confidences, tende} 
pressures of the hand, and eloquent glances of the eye; for with Jo, brait 
developed earlier than heart, and she preferred imaginary heroes to rea 
ones, because, when tired of them, the former could be shut up in th 
tin-kitchen till called for, and the latter were less manageable. 

Things were in this state when the grand discovery was made, an¢ 
Jo watched Laurie that night as she had never done before. If she 
had not got the new idea into her head, she would have seen nothi 
unusual in the fact that Beth was very quiet, and Laurie very kind t 
her. But having given the rein to her lively fancy, it galloped awa 
with her at a great pace; and common sense, being rather weakenec 
by a long course of romance writing, did not come to the rescue. As 
usual, Beth lay on the sofa, and Laurie sat in a low chair close by 
amusing her with all sorts of gossip; for she depended on her weekly 
“spin,” and he never disappointed her. But that evening, Jo fancied 
that Beth’s eyes rested on the lively, dark face beside her with peculiar 
pleasure, and that she listened with intense interest to an account of 
some exciting cricket-match, though the phrases, “caught off a tice,’ 
“ stumped off his ground,” and “ the leg hit for three,” were as intel- 
ligible to her as Sanscrit. She also fancied, having set her heart upor 
seeing it, that she saw a certain increase of gentleness in Laurie’s man- 
ner, that he dropped his voice now and then, laughed less than usual 
was a little absent-minded, and settled the afghan over Beth’s feet with 
an assiduity that was really almost tender. , 

“Who knows? stranger things have happened,” thought Jo, as sh 
fussed about the room. “ She will make quite an angel of him, and 
he will make life delightfully easy and pleasant for:*he dear, if they 
only love each other. I don’t see how he can help it; and I do believ 
he would if the rest of us were out of the way.” zh 

As every one was out of the way but herself, Jc began to feel the 
she ought to dispose of herself with al. speed. But where should s 
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? and burning to lay herself upon the shrine of sisterly devotion, she 
= down to settle that point. 

_ Now, the old sofa was a regular patriarch of a sofa, — long, broad, 
pll-cushioned, and low; a trifle shabby, as well it might be, for the girls 
id slept and sprawled on it as babies, fished over the back, rode on 
2 arms, and had menageries under it as children, and rested tired 
fads, dreamed dreams, and listened to tender talk on it as young 
pmen. They all loved it, for it was a family refuge, and one corner 
id always been Jo’s favorite lounging-place. Among the many pillows 
lat adorned*the venerable couch was one, hard, round, covered with 
lickly horsehair, and furnished with a knobby button at each end; 
is repulsive pillow was her especial property, being used as a weapon 
| defence, a barricade, or a stern preventive of too much slumber. 

| Laurie knew this pillow well, and had cause to regard it with deep 
version, having been unmercifully pummelled with it in former days 
nen romping was allowed, and now frequently debarred by it from 
king the.seat he most coveted, next to Jo in the sofa corner. If “the 
lusage ” as they called it, stood on end, it was a sign that he might 
)proach and repose; but if it lay flat across the sofa, woe to the man, 
man, or child who dared disturb it! That evening Jo forgot to 
irricade her corner, and had not been in her seat five minutes, before 
massive form appeared beside her, and, with both arms spread over 
le sofa-back, both long legs stretched out before him, Laurie exclaimed, 
'th a sigh of satisfaction, — 

“Now, this is filling at the price.” 

“No slang,” snapped Jo, slamming down the pillow. But it was 
0 late, there was no room for it; and, coasting onto the floor, it dis- 
)peared in a most mysterious manner. 

“Come, Jo, don’t be thorny. After studying himself to a skeleton 
| the week, a fellow deserves petting, and ought to get it.” 

| “ Beth will pet you; I’m busy.” 

“No, she’s not to be bothered with me; but you like that sort of 
ling, unless you suddenly lost your taste for it. Have you? Do you 
ite your boy, and want to fire pillows at him?” 

| Anything more wheedlesome than that touching appeal was seldom 
vard, but Jo quenched “her boy” by turning on him with the stern 
lery, — 

: “ How many bouquets have you sent Miss Randal this week? ” 

_ “Not one, upon my word. She’s engaged. Now then.” 

| “T’m glad of it; that’s one of your foolish extravagances, — send- 
g flowers and things to girls for whom you don’t care two pins,” con- , 
ued Jo reprovingly. 
“Sensible giris, for whom I do care whole papers of pins, won’t lg 
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me send them ‘ flowers and things,’ so what canI do? My feelings mr 
have a went.” 

“ Mother does n’t approve of flirting, even in fun; and you do fii 
desperately, Teddy.” 

“T’d give anything if I could answer, ‘So do you.’ As I can 
Ill merely say that I don’t see any harm in that pleasant little gar 
if all parties understand that it’s only play.” | 

“Well, it does look pleasant, but I can’t learn how it’s done. I” 
tried, because one feels awkward in company, not to do as everybor 
else is doing; but I don’t seem to get on,” said Jo, forgetting to pl, 
Mentor. | 

“Take lessons of Amy; she has a regular talent for it.” | 

“Yes, she does it very prettily, and never seems to go too far. | 
suppose it’s natural to some people to please without trying, and othe, 
to always say and do the wrong thing in the wrong place.” | 

“T’m glad you can’t flirt; it’s really refreshing to see a sensib! 
straightforward girl, who can be jolly and kind without making a fo 
of herself. Between ourselves, Jo, some of the girls I know really « 
go on at such a rate I’m ashamed of them. They don’t mean at 
harm, I’m sure; but if they knew how we fellows talked about the 
afterward, they ’d mend their ways, I fancy.” | 

“They do the same; and, as their tongues are the sharpest, ye 
fellows get the worst of it, for you are as silly as they, every bit. | 
you behaved properly, they would ; but, knowing you like their nonsens 
they kept it up, and then you blame them.” 

“ Much you know about it, ma’am,” said Laurie, in a superior ton 
“We don’t like romps and flirts, though we may act as if we did so 
times. The pretty, modest girls are never talked about, except respec 
fully, among gentlemen. Bless your innocent soul! If you could be. 
my place for a month you ’d see things that would astonish you a trifl 
Upon my word, when I see one of those harum-scarum girls, I alway 
want to say with our friend Cock Robin, — 


“Out upon you, fie upon you, 
Bold-faced jig!’” 


It was impossible to help laughing at the funny conflict betwee 
LLaurie’s chivalrous reluctance to speak ill of womankind, and his ve 
natural dislike of the unfeminine folly of which fashionable socie! 
showed him many samples. Jo knew that “ young Laurence” was fh 
garded as a most eligible parti by worldly mammas, was much smilk 
upon by their daughters, and flattered enough by ladies of all ages 
make a coxcomb of him; so she watched him rather jealously, fearing 
would be spoilt, and rejoiced more than she confessed to find tha’ 
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Hill believed in modest girls. Returning suddenly to her admonitory 

one, she said, dropping her voice, “If you must have a ‘ went,’ Teddy, 

o and devote yourself to one of the ‘ pretty, modest girls’ whom you 
o respect, and not waste your time with the silly ones.” 

* “You really advise it?”’ and Laurie looked at her with an odd mix- 

ire of anxiety and merriment in his face. 

“Yes, I do; but you’d better wait till you are through college, on 
1e whole, and be fitting yourself for the place meantime. You’re 
ot half good enough for — well, whoever the modest girl may be,” 
nd Jo looked a little queer likewise, for a name had almost escaped 
er 


“ That I’m not!” acquiesced Laurie, with an expression of humility 
ite new to him, as he dropped his eyes, and absently wound Jo’s 
oron-tassel round his finger. 

“ Mercy on us, this will never do,” thought Jo; adding aloud, “ Go 
iad sing to me. I’m dying for some music, and always like yours.” 
_ “T?’d rather stay here, thank you.” 
“Well, you can’t; there isn’t room. Go and make yourself useful, 
mce you are too big to be ornamental. I thought you hated to be 
ed to a woman’s apron-string?”’ retorted Jo, quoting certain rebellious 
ords of his own. 
' “ Ah, that depends on who wears the apron!” and Laurie gave an 
idacious tweak at the tassel. 
“Are you going?” demanded Jo, diving for the pillow. 
He fled at once, and the minute it was well “ Up with the bonnets 
* bonnie Dundee,” she slipped away, to return no more till the young 
entleman had departed in high dudgeon. 
_ Jo lay long awake that night, and was just dropping off when the 
yund of a stifled sob made her fly to Beth’s bedside, with the anxious 
‘quiry, “ Why is it, dear?” 

“T thought you were asleep,” sobbed Beth. 
“Ts it the old pain, my precious?” 

“No; it’s a new one; but I can bear it,” and Beth tried to check 
2>r tears. 
_ “Tell me all about it, and let me cure it as I often did the other.” 
' “You can’t; there is no cure.” There Beth’s voice gave away, and, 
‘anging to her sister, she cried so despairingly that Jo was frightened. 
’ “Where is it? Shall I call mother?” 
_ Beth did not answer the first question; but in the dark one hand 
‘ent involuntarily to her heart, as if the pain were there; with the 
ther she held Jo fast, whispering eagerly, “No, no, don’t call her, 
on’t tell her. I shall be better soon. Lie down here and ‘ poor’ my/ 
ead. Ill be quiet, and go to sleep; indeed I will.” / 
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Jo obeyed ; but as her hand went softly to and fro across Beth’s he 
forehead and wei eyelids, her heart was very full, and she longed t 
speak. But young as she was, Jo had learned that hearts, like flowers 
cannot be rudely handled, but must open naturally ; so, though she be 
lieved she knew the cause of Beth’s new pain, she only said, in he 
tenderest tone, “ Does anything trouble you, deary?” 

“Yes, Jo,” after a long pause. 

“Would n’t it comfort you to tell me what it is?” 

“Not now, not yet.” 

“Then I won’t ask; but remember, Bethy, that mother and Jo ar 
always glad to hear and help you, if they can.’ 

“T know it. I’ll tell you by and by.” 

“Ts the pain better now?” 

“Oh, yes, much better; you are so comfortable, Jo!” 

“Go to sleep, dear; I Il stay with you.” 

So cheek to cheek they fell asleep, and on the morrow Beth seeme 
quite herself again; for at eighteen, neither heads nor hearts ache long 
and a loving word can medicine most ills. 

But Jo had made up her mind, and, after pondering over a projec 
for some days, she confided it to her mother. : 

“You asked me the other day what my wishes were. Ill tell yo: 
one of them, Marmee,” she began, as they sat alone together. “I wan 
to go away somewhere this winter for a change.” 

“Why, Jo?” and her mother looked up quickly, as if the word 
suggested a double meaning. 

With her eyes on her work, Jo answered soberly, “T want some 
thing new; I feel restless, and anxious to be seeing, doing, and learni 
more than I am. I brood too much over my own small affairs, an 
need stirring up, so, as I can be spared this winter, I’d like to hop : 
little way, and try my wings.” 

“Where will you hop?” 

“To New York. I had a bright idea yesterday, and this is it. Yor 
know Mrs. Kirke wrote to you for some respectable young person t 
teach her children and sew. It’s rather hard to find just the thing, b 
I think I should suit if I tried.” 

“My dear, go out to service in that great boarding-house! ” 
Mrs. March looked surprised, but not displeased. | 

“It’s not exactly going out to service; for Mrs. Kirke is your friend 
— the kindest soul that ever lived, —and would make things pleasan 
for me, I know. Her family is separate from the rest, and no 
knows me there. Don’t care if they do; it’s honest work, and I’m 
ashamed of it.” 

“Nor I; but your writing?” 


| 
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' “ All the better for the change. I shall see and hear new things, 
‘t new ideas, and, even if I have n’t much time there, I shall bring 
eme quantities of material for my rubbish.” 

' “JT have no doubt of it; but are these your only reasons for this 
tdden fancy?” 

“ No, mother.” 

“ May I know the others?” 

Jo looked up and Jo looked down, then said slowly, with sudden 
lor in her cheeks, “It may be vain and wrong to say it, but—I’m 
raid — Laurie is getting too fond of me.” 

“Then you don’t care for him in the way it is evident he begins to 
re for you?” and Mrs. March looked anxious as she put the question. 
“Mercy, no! I love the dear boy, as I always have, and am im- 
ensely proud of him; but as for anything more, it’s out of the ques- 
yn.” 

“T’m glad of that, Jo.” 

| “Why, please? ” 

_“ Because, dear, I don’t think you suited to one another. As friends 
bu are very happy, and your frequent quarrels soon blow over; but 
fear you would both rebel if you were mated for life. You are too 
tuch alike and too fond of freedom, not to mention hot tempers and 
rong wills, to get on happily together, in a relation which needs infinite 
itience and forbearance, as well as love.” 

“ That ’s just the feeling I had, though I could n’t express it. I’m 
ad you think he is only beginning to care for me. It would trouble 
‘e sadly to make him unhappy; for I could n’t fall in love with the 
sar old fellow merely out of gratitude, could 1?” 

' “You are sure of his feeling for you?” 

_ The color deepened in Jo’s cheeks, as she answered, with the look 
{ mingled pleasure, pride, and pain which young girls wear when 
veaking of first lovers, — 

' “T’m afraid it is so, mother; he has n’t said anything, but he looks 
‘great deal. I think I had better go away before it comes to any: 
iing.” 

_ “T agree with you, and if it can be managed you shall go.” 

| Jo looked relieved, and, after a pause, said, smiling, “How Mrs. 
offat would wonder at your want of management, if she knew; and 
‘ow she will rejoice that Annie still may hope.” 

' “Ah, Jo, mothers may differ in their management, but the hope is 
ie same in all, —the desire to see their children happy. Meg is so, 
nd I am content with her success. You I leave to enjoy your liberty 
u you tire of it; for only then will you find that there is something 
yveeter. Amy is my chief care now, but her good sense will help her, 


_. looked at her so queerly. 
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For Beth, I indulge no hopes except that she may be well. By thew 
she seems brighter this last day or two. Have you spoken to her?” 

“Yes; she owned she had a trouble, and promised to tell me by a 
by. I said no more, for I think I know it;” and Jo told her lit 
story. 

Mrs. March shook her head, and did not take so romantic a view 
the case, but looked grave, and repeated her opinion that, for Lauri 
sake, Jo should go away for a time. | 

“Let us say nothing about it to him till the plan is settled; tt 
I ‘ll run away before he can collect his wits and be tragical. Beth mi 
think I’m going to please myself, as I am, for I can’t talk about Lau 
to her; but she can pet and comfort him after I’m gone, and so ct 
him of this romantic notion. He’s been through so many little triais 
the sort, he’s used to it, and will soon get over his love-lornity.” | 

Jo spoke hopefully, but could not rid herself of the foreboding fe 
that this “ little trial’ would be harder than the others, and that Law 
would not get over his “ love-lornity ” as easily as heretofore. 

The plan was talked over in a family council, and agreed upon; f 
Mrs. Kirke gladly accepted Jo, and promised to make a pleasant hot 
for her. The teaching would render her independent; and such leist 
as she got might be made profitable by writing, while the new scer 
and society would be both useful and agreeable. Jo liked the prosp 
and was eager to be gone, for the home-nest was growing too narrt 
for her restless nature and adventurous spirit. When all was settle 
with fear and trembling she told Laurie; but to her surprise he took 
very quietly. He had been graver than usual of late, but very pleasat 
and, when jokingly accused of turning over a new leaf, he answer 
soberly, “ So I am; and I mean this one shall stay turned.” 

Jo was very much relieved that one of his virtuous fits should cor 
on just then, and made her preparations with a lightened heart, —f 
Beth seemed more cheerful,—and hoped she was doing the 
for all. 

“One thing I leave to your especial care,” she said, the night befe 
she left. 

“You mean your papers?” asked Beth. 

“No, my boy. Be very good to him, won’t you?” 

“Of course I will; but I can’t fill your place, and he’ll miss y 
sadly.” 

“Tt won’t hurt him; so remember, I leave him in your charge, 
plague, pet, and keep in order.” 

“ T’ll do my best, for your sake,” promised Beth, wondering why. 


\ 
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When Laurie said “ Good-by,” he whispered significantly, “ It won’t 
‘} a bit of good, Jo. My eye is on you; so mind what you do, or I'll 
‘gme and bring you home.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
JO’'S JOURNAL. 


“New York, November. 


EAR MARMEE AND BETH, — 

“T’m going to write you a regular volume, for I’ve got heaps 
tell, though I’m not a fine young lady travelling on the continent. 
hen I lost sight of father’s dear old face, I felt a trifle blue, and might 
we shed a briny drop or two, if an Irish lady with four small children, 
crying more or less, had n’t diverted my mind; for I amused my- 
Hf by dropping gingerbread nuts over the seat every time they opened 
#ir mouths to roar. 

t “ Soon the sun came out, and taking it as a good omen, I cleared 
1 likewise, and enjoyed my journey with all my heart. 

# “Mrs. Kirke welcomed me so kindly I felt at home at once, even 
#that big house full of strangers. She gave me a funny little sky- 
4#clor —all she had; but there is a stove in it, and a nice table in a 
fany window, so I can sit here and write whenever I like. A fine view 
id a church-tower opposite atone for the many stairs, and I took a 
facy to my den on the spot. The nursery, where I am to teach and 
w, is a pleasant room next Mrs. Kirke’s private parlor, and the two 
Lle girls are pretty children, — rather spoilt, I fancy, but they took 
#me after telling them ‘The Seven Bad Pigs;’ and I’ve no doubt I 
Il make a model governess. 

“Tam to have my meals with the children, if I prefer it to the great 
le, and for the present I do, for I am bashful, though no one will 
deve it. 

_“*Now, my dear, make yourself at home,’ said Mrs. K. in her 
itherly way; ‘I’m on the drive from morning to night, as you may 
opose with such a family; but a great anxiety will be off my mind 
#1 know the children are safe with you. My rooms are always open 
you, and your own shall be as comfortable as I can make it. There 
2 some pleasant people in the house if you feel sociable, and your eve- 
igs are always free. Come to me if anything goes wrong, and be as 
Hppy as you can. There’s the tea-bell; I must run and change my 
p:’ and off she bustled. leaving me to settle myself in my new nest 
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“As I went downstairs, soon after, I saw something I liked. Tt 
flights are very long in this tall house, and as I stood waiting at the hea 
of the third one for a little servant-girl to lumber up, I saw a gentlema 
come along behind her, take the heavy hod of coal out of her han 
carry it all the way up, put it down at a door near by, and walk away 
saying, with a kind nod and a foreign accent, — 

““Tt goes better so. The little back is too young to haf suc 
heaviness.’ 

“Was n't it good of him? I like such things, for, as father say 
trifles show character. When I mentioned it to Mrs. K., that evenin; 
she laughed, and said, — 

““ That must have been Professor Bhaer; he’s always doing thing 
of that sort.’ 

“Mrs. K. told me be was from Berlin; very learned and good, bt 
poor as a church-mouse, and gives lessons to support himself and tw 
little orphan nephews whom he is educating here, according to the wisht 
of his sister, who married an American. Not a very romantic stor’ 
but it interested me; and I was glad to hear that Mrs. K. lends him he 
parlor for some of his scholars. There is a glass door between it ar 
the nursery, and I mean to peep at him, and then Ill tell you how t 
looks. He’s almost forty, so it’s no harm, Marmee. | 

“ After tea and a go-to-bed romp with the little girls, I attacked tt 
big work-basket, and had a quiet evening chatting with my new frien 
I shall keep a journal-letter, and send it once a week; so good-nigh 
and more to-morrow.” 


“Tuesday Eve. 


“Had a lively time in my seminary, this morning, for the childr 
acted like Sancho; and at one time I really thought I should shake the 
all round. Some good angel inspired me to try gymnastics, and I ke, 
it up till they were glad to sit down and keep still. After luncheo 
the girl took them out for a walk, and I went to my needlework, lil 
little Mabel, ‘ with a willing mind.’ I was thanking my stars that I 
learned to make nice button-holes, when the parlor-door opened a 
shut, and some one began to hum, — 


‘Kennst du das Land,’ 


like a big bumble-bee. Jt was dreadfully improper, I know, but 
could n’t resist the temptation ; and lifting one end of the curtain befe 
the glass door, I peeped in. Professor Bhaer was there; and while | 


arranged his books, I took a good look at him. A regular German, 
rather stout, with brown hair tumbled all over his head, a bushy bea 
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ad nose, the kindest eyes I ever saw, and a splendid big voice that 
4428 one’s ears good, after our sharp or slipshod American gabble. His 
thes were rusty, his hands were large, and he had n’t a really hand- 
me feature in his face, except his beautiful teeth; yet I liked him, 
> he had a fine head; his linen was very nice, and he looked like a 
jatleman, though two buttons were off his coat, and there was a patch 
»one shoe. He looked sober in spite of his humming, till he went to 
» window to turn the hyacinth bulbs toward the sun, and stroke the 
4, who received him like an old friend. Then he smiled; and when a 
J) came at the door, called out in a loud, brisk tone, — 

] “*‘ Herein!’ 

4 “I was just going to run, when I caught sight of a morsel of a child 
frying a big book, and stopped to see what was going on. 

| “* Me wants my Bhaer,’ said the mite, slamming down her book, 
dd running to meet him. 

. “*‘ Thou shalt haf thy Bhaer; come, then, and take'a goot hug from 
n, my Tina,’ said the Professor, catching her up, with a laugh, and 
Hding her so high over his head that she had to stoop her little face 
pkiss him. 

_“*“Now me mus tuddy my lessin,’ went on the funny little thing; 
he put her up at the table, opened the great dictionary she had brought, 
id gave her a paper and pencil, and she scribbled away, turning a leaf 
w and then, and passing her little fat finger down the page, as if 
fding a word, so soberly that I nearly betrayed myself by a laugh, while 
ir. Bhaer stood stroking her pretty hair, with a fatherly look, that made 
2 think she must be his own, though she looked more French than 
erman. 

_“ Another knock and the appearance of two young ladies sent me 
ek to my work, and there I virtuously remained through all the noise 
id gabbling that went on next door. One of the girls kept laughing 
rectedly, and saying ‘ Now Professor,’ in a coquettish tone, and the 
der pronounced her German with an accent that must have made it 
rd for him to keep sober. 

“Both seemed to try his patience sorely ; for more than once I heard 
say emphatically, ‘ No, no, it is not so; you haf not attend to what 
say;’ and once there was a loud rap, as if he struck the table with 
s book, followed by the despairing exclamation, ‘ Prut! it all goes bad 
is day.’ 

“Poor man, I pitied him; and when the girls were gone, took just 
ie more peep, to see if he survived it. He seemed to have thrown 
imself back in his chair, tired out, and sat there with his eyes shut till 
e clock struck two, when he jumped up, put his books in his pocket, 
|if ready for another lesson, and, taking little Tina, who had fallen 
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asleep on the sofa, in his arms, he carried her quietly away. I fan 
he has a hard life of it. 
“Mrs. Kirke asked me if I would n’t go down to the five o’clo 

dinner ; and, feeling a little bit homesick, I thought I would, just to s 
what sort of people are under the same roof with me. So I made mysée 
respectable, and tried to slip in behind Mrs. Kirke; but as she is sho; 
and I’m tall, my efforts at concealment were rather a failure. She ga’ 
me a seat by her, and after my face cooled off, I plucked up courag 
and looked about me. The long table was full, and every one inte 
on getting their dinner, — the gentlemen especially, who seemed to © 
eating on time, for they bolted in every sense of the word, vanishi) 
as soon as they were done. There was the usual assortment of your, 
men absorbed in themselves; young couples absorbed in each othe 
married ladies in their babies, and old gentlemen in politics. I dor 
think I shall care to have much to do with any of them, except 01 
sweet-faced maiden lady, who looks as if she had something in her. - 

“Cast away at the very bottom of the table was the Profess¢ 
shouting answers to the questions of a very inquisitive, deaf old gentl, 
man on one side, and talking philosophy with a Frenchman on the othe 
If Amy had been here, she ’d have turned her back on him forever, b 
cause, sad to relate, he had a great appetite, and shovelled in his dinn 
in a manner which would have horrified ‘her ladyship.’ I did n’t min 
for I like ‘to see folks eat with a relish,’ as Hannah says, and the poi 
man must have needed a deal of food after teaching idiots all day. 

“As I went upstairs after dinner, two of the young men were settlit 
their hats before the hall-mirror, and I heard one say low to the othe 
‘Who’s the new party?’ 

“* Governess, or something of that sort.’ 

*** What the deuce is she at our table for?’ 

“Friend of the old lady’s.’ 

“* Handsome head, but no style.’ 

“* Not a bit of it. Give us a light and come on.’ 

“J felt angry at first, and then I didn’t care, for a governess is ; 
good as a clerk, and I’ve got sense, if I have n’t style, which is mo 
than some people have, judging from the remarks of the elegant being 
who clattered away, smoking like bad chimneys. I hate ordinai 
people! ” 


{ 


7 Thursday, 


“Yesterday was a quiet day, spent in teaching, sewing, and writif 
in my little room, which is very cosey, with a light and fire. I picked1 
a few bits of news, and was introduced to the Professor. It seems r 
Tina is the child of the Frenchwoman who does the fine ironing in tl 


e 
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dry here. The little thing has lost her heart to Mr. Bhaer, and 
lows him about the house like a dog whenever he is at home, which 
fights him, as he is very fond of children, though a ‘ bacheldore.’ Kitty 
i Minnie Kirke likewise regard him with affection, and tell all sorts 
¥ stories about the plays he invents, the presents he brings, and the 
endid tales he tells. The young men quiz him, it seems, call him Old 
Witz, Lager Beer, Ursa Major, and make all manner of jokes on his 
ime. But he enjoys it like a boy, Mrs. K. says, and takes it so good- 
Furedly that they all like him, in spite of his foreign ways. 

}) “ The maiden lady is a Miss Norton, — rich, cultivated, and kind. 
be spoke to me at dinner to-day (for I went to table again, it’s such 
#1 to watch people), and asked me to come and see her at her room. 
Fe has fine books and pictures, knows interesting persons, and seems 
endly; so I shall make myself agreeable, for I do want to get into 
¥od society, only it isn’t the same sort that Amy likes. 

“T was in our parlor last evening, when Mr. Bhaer came in with 
me newspapers for Mrs. Kirke. She wasn’t there, but Minnie, who 
fa little old woman, introduced me very prettily: ‘ This is mamma’s 


® “ We both bowed, and then we laughed, for the prim introduction 
@d the blunt addition were rather a comical contrast. 

“© Ah, yes, I heard these naughty ones go to vex you, Mees Marsch. 
#so again, call at me and I come,’ he said, with a threatening frown 
Hit delighted the little wretches. 

“TI promised I would, and he departed; but it seems as if I was 
omed to see a good deal of him, for to-day, as I passed his door 
/my way out, by accident I knocked against it with my umbrella. 
flew open, and there he stood in his dressing gown, with a big blue 
*k on one hand, and a darning-needle in the other; he did n’t seem 
all ashamed of it, for when I explained and hurried on, he waved 
hand, sock and all, saying in his loud, cheerful way, — 

‘“*You haf a fine day to make your walk. Bon voyage, 
G:demoiselle’ 

» “T laughed all the way downstairs; but it was a little pathetic, also, 
think of the poor man having to mend his own clothes. The Ger- 
n gentlemen embroider, I know; but darning hose is another thing, 
@1 not so pretty.” 


“ Saturday. 


|“ Nothing has happened to write about, except a call on Miss Nor- 
1, who has a room full of lovely things, and who was very charming, 
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for she showed me all her treasures, and asked me if I would sometit: 
go with her to lectures and concerts, as her escort, — if I enjoyed thi 
She put it as a favor, but I’m sure Mrs. Kirke has told her about: 
and she does it out of kindness to me. I’m proud as Lucifer, but si 
favors from such people don’t burden me, and I accepted gratefully. 

“When I got back to the nursery there was such an uproar in | 
parlor that I looked in; and there was Mr. Bhaer down on his hai 
and knees, with Tina on his back, Kitty leading him with a jump-ro 
and Minnie feeding two small boys with seed-cakes, as they roared < 
ramped in cages built of chairs. 

“* We are playing nargerie, explained Kitty. 

“* Dis is mine effalunt!’ added Tina, holding on by the Professc 
hair. 

*“* Mamma always allows us to do what we like Saturday afteend 
when Franz and Emil come, does n’t she, Mr. Bhaer?’ said Minnie. | 

“The ‘ effalunt’ sat up, looking as much in earnest as any of the 
and said soberly to me, — | 

“*T gif you my wort it is so. If we make too large a noise y 
shall say “ Hush!” to us, and we go more softly.’ 

“‘T promised to do so, but left the door open, and enjoyed the fun 
much as they did, — for a more glorious frolic I never witnessed. Th 
played tag and soldiers, danced and sung, and when it began to gr 
dark they all piled on to the sofa about the Professor, while he ti 
charming fairy stories of the storks on the chimney-tops, and the lit 
“kobolds,’ who ride the snow-flakes as they fall. I wish Americé 
were as simple and natural as Germans, don’t you? | 

“T’m so fond of writing, I should go spinning on forever if moti 
of economy did n’t stop me; for though I ’ve used thin paper and writt 
fine, I tremble to think of the stamps this long letter will need. Pi 
forward Amy’s as soon as you can spare them. My small news v 
sound very flat after her splendors, but you will like them, I know. 
Teddy studying so hard that he can’t find time to write to his frienc 
Take good care of him for me, Beth, and tell me all about the bal 
and give heaps of love to every one. 

“From your faithful 

“P.S. On reading over my letter it strikes me as rather Bhaet 
but I am always interested in odd people, and I really had nothing e 
to write about. Bless you!” ; 


“* DECEMBES 
“ My Precious BEtsry, — | 
— Ag this is to be a scribble-scrabble letter, I direct it to you, for 
may amuse you, and give you some idea of my goings on; for, thou 
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tmiet, they are rather amusing, for which, oh, be joyful! After what 
‘ny would call Herculaneum efforts, in the way of mental and moral 
tjriculture, my young ideas begin to shoot and my little twigs to bend 
st I could wish. They are not so interesting to me as Tina and the 
ps but I do my duty by them, and they are fond of me. Franz and 
Q 


nil are jolly little lads, quite after my own heart; for the mixture 

German and American spirit in them produces a constant state of 
tervescence. Saturday afternoons are riotous times, whether spent 
'@ the house or out; for on pleasant days they all go to walk, like a 
minary, with the Professor and myself to keep order; and then such 
n! 
sj “ We are very good friends now, and I ’ve begun to take lessons. I 

ally couldn’t help it, and it all came about it such a droll way that I 
must tell you. To begin at the beginning, Mrs. Kirke called to me, one 
y, as I passed Mr. Bhaer’s room, where she was rummaging. 

“*Did you ever see such a den, my dear? Just come and help me 
t these books to rights, for I’ve turned everything upside down, 
ying to discover what he has done with the six new handkerchiefs I 
ve him not long ago.’ 

_“T went in, and while we worked I looked about me, for it was ‘a 
n,’ to be sure. Books and papers everywhere; a broken meerschaum, 
d an old flute over the mantel-piece as if done with; a ragged bird, 
‘thout any tail, chirped on one window-seat, and a box of white mice 
forned the other; half-finished boats and bits of string lay among 
#e manuscripts; dirty little boots stood drying before the fire; and 
aces of the dearly beloved boys, for whom he makes a slave of him- 
#1, were to be seen all over the room. After a grand rummage three 
# the missing articles were found, — one over the bird-cage, one covered 
ith ink, and a third burnt brown, having been used as a holder. 
“Such a man!’ laughed good-natured Mrs. K., as she put the 
flics in the rag-bag. ‘I suppose the others are torn up to rig ships, 
ndage cut fingers, or make kite-tails. It’s dreadful, but I can’t scold 
; he’s so absent-minded and good-natured, he lets those boys ride 
rer him rough-shod. I agreed to do his washing and mending, but he 
irgets to give out his things and I forget to look them over, so he 
Mes to a sad pass sometimes.’ 
“Let me mend them,’ said I. ‘I don’t mind it, and he need n’t 
iow. I’d like to, — he’s so kind to me about bringing my letters and 
nding books.’ 
“So I have got his things in order, and knit heels into two pairs 
' the socks, — for they were boggled out of shape with his queer 
uns. Nothing was said, and I hoped he would n’t find it out, but 
ne day last week he caught me at it. Hearing the lessons he gives 
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to others has interested and amused me so much that I took a fancy! 
learn; for Tina runs in and out, leaving the door open, and I can he; 
I had been sitting near this door, finishing off the last sock, and tryi 
to understand what he said to a new scholar, who is as stupid as I a’ 
The girl had gone, and I thought he had also, it was so still, and I w 
busily gabhling over a verb, and rocking to and fro in a most absu 
way, when a little crow made me look up, and there was Mr. Bha’ 
looking and laughing quietly, while he made signs to Tina not to vem 
him. 

“* So!’ he said, as I stopped and stared like a goose, ‘ you peep 
me, I peep at you, and that is not bad; but see, I am not pleasanti 
when I say, haf you a wish for Garmaae , 

““* Yes; but you are too busy. I am too stupid to learn,’ I blunder 
out, as red as a peony. 

“* Prut! we will make the time, and we fail not to find the nell 
At efening I shall gif a little lesson with much gladness; for, look yc 
Mees Marsch, I haf this debt to pay,’ and he pointed to my wot 
“Yes,” they say to one another, these so kind ladies, “he is a stup 
old fellow; he will see not what we do; he will never opserve that f 
sock-heels go not in holes any more, he will think his buttons grow o 
new when they fall, and believe that strings make theirselves.” <A’ 
but I haf an eye, and I see much. I haf a heart, and I feel the than 
for this. Come, a little lesson then and now, or no more good fai 
works for me and mine.’ 

“Of course I could n’t say anything after that, and as it really 
a splendid opportunity, I made the bargain, and we began. I took fo 
lessons, and then I stuck fast in a grammatical bog. The Profess 
was very patient with me, but it must have been torment to him, at 
now and then he ’d look at me with such an expression of mild despa 
that it was a toss-up with me whether to laugh or cry. I tried bo 
ways; and when it came to a sniff of utter mortification and woe, he ju 
threw the grammar on to the floor, and marched out of the room. 
felt myself disgraced and deserted forever, but didn’t blame him 
particle, and was scrambling my papers together, meaning to rush u 
stairs and shake myself hard, when in he came, as brisk and beaming | 
if I’d covered myself with glory. 

* “ Now we shall try a new way. You and I will read these pleasa 
little Marchen together, and dig no more in that dry book, that go 
in the corner for making us trouble.’ 

“He spoke so kindly, and opened Hans Andersen’s fairy tales | 
invitingly before me, that I was more ashamed than ever, and went 
my lesson in a neck-or-nothing style that seemed to amuse him it 
mensely. I forgot my bashfulness, and pegged away (no other word w 
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~press it) with all my might, tumbling over long words, pronouncing 
dording to the inspiration of the minute, and doing my very best. 
yen I finished reading my first page, and stopped for breath, he 
‘ped his hands and cried out, in his hearty way, ‘ Das ist gut! Now 
igo well! My turn. I do him in German; gif me your ear.’ And 
gy he went, rumbling out the words with his strong voice, and a 
i4sh which was good to see as well as hear. Fortunately the story was 
4 ‘Constant Tin Soldier,’ which is droll, you know, so I could laugh, 
and I did, — though I did n’t understand half ne read, for I could n't 
»|0 it, he was so earnest, I so excited, and the whole thing so comical. 

4 “ After that we got on better, and now I read my lessons pretty well; 
this way of studying suits me, an“ I can see that the grammar gets 
4ked into the tales and poetry as one gives pills in jelly. I like it very 
ch, and he doesn’t seem tired of it yet, — which is very good of 
1, isn’t it? I mean to give him something on Christmas, for I 
ye not offer money. Tell me something nice, Marmiee. 

#“1I’m glad Laurie seems so happy and busy that he has given up 
“oking, and lets his hair grow. You see Beth manages him better 
4n I did. I’m not jealous, dear; do your best, only don’t make a 
at of him. I’m afraid I could n’t like him without a spice of human 
§ightiness. Read him bits of my letters. I haven’t time to write 


#afortable.” 
“ JANUARY. 

“A Happy New Year to you all, my dearest family, which of course 
diudes Mr. L. and a young man by the name of Teddy. I can’t tell 
§i how much I enjoyed your Christmas bundle, for I did n’t get it till 
Sht, and had given up hoping. Your letter came in the morning, 
# you said nothing about a parcel, meaning it for a surprise; so I 
| s disappointed, for I’d had a ‘kind of a feeling’ that you would n’t 
wget me. I felt a little low in my mind, as I sat up in my room, after 


at down on the floor and read and looked and ate and laughed and 
fed, in my usual absurd way. The things were just what I wanted, 
lall the better for being made instead of bought. Beth’s new ‘ ink- 
* was capital; and Hannah’s box of hard ginger-bread will be a 
gasure. I! ll be sure and wear the nice flannels you sent, Marmee, 
read carefully the books father has marked. Thank you all, heaps 
il heaps! 

|“ Speaking of books reminds me that I’m getting rich in that line, 
#’, on New Year’s Day, Mr. Bhaer gave me a fine Shakespeare. It 
ne he values much, and I ’ve often admired it, set up in the place 
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of honor, with his German Bible, Plato, Homer, and Milton; so 
may imagine how I felt when he brought it down, without its coy 
and showed me my name in it, ‘ from my friend Friedrich Bhaer.’ | 

“¢ You say often you wish a library: here I gif you one; for 
tween these lids (he meant covers), is many books in one. Read 1 
well, and he will help you much; for the study of character in t 
book will help you to read it in the world and paint it with your pen.’ 

“T thanked him as well as I could, and talk now about ‘ my libras 
as if I had a hundred books. I never knew how much there was 
Shakespeare before; but then I never had a Bhaer to explain it to1 
Now don’t laugh at his horrid name; it isn’t pronounced either Bi 
or Beer, as people will say it, but something between the two, as o: 
Germans can give it. I’m glad you both like what I tell you ab 
him, and hope you will know him some day. Mother would admire 
warm heart, father his wise head. I admire both, and feel rich in 
new ‘ friend Friedrich Bhaer.’ 

“ Not having much money, or knowing what he’d like, I got seve 
little things, and put them about the room, where he would find them 1 
expectedly. They were useful, pretty, or funny, —a new standish 
his table, a little vase for his flower, — he always has one, or a bit 
green in a glass, to keep him fresh, he says, —and a holder for 
blower, so that he need n’t burn up what Amy calls ‘ mouchoirs.’ 
made it like those Beth invented, —a big butterfly with a fat body, a 
black and yellow wings, worsted feelers, and bead eyes. It took — 
fancy immensely, and he put it on his mantel-piece as an article: 
vertu; so it was rather a failure after all. Poo: as he is, he did n’t for; 
a servant or a child in the house; and not a soul here, from the Frer 
laundry-woman to Miss Norton, forgot him. I was so glad of that. 

“They got up a masquerade, and had a gay time New Year’s E 
I did n’t mean to go down, having no dress; but at the last minute, M 
Kirke remembered some old brocades, and Miss Norton lent me kk 
and feathers; so I dressed up as Mrs. Malaprop, and sailed in w 
a mask on. No one knew me, for I disguised my voice, and no ¢ 
dreamed of the silent, haughty Miss March (for they think I am ve 
stiff and cool, most of them; and so I am to whipper-snappers) cot 
dance and dress, and burst out into a ‘nice derangement’ of epitapl 
like an allegory on the banks of the Nile.’ I enjoyed it very muc 
and when we unmasked, it was fun to see them stare at me. 
heard one of the young men tell another that he knew I’d been 
actress; in fact, he thought he remembered seeing me at one of t 
minor theatres. Meg will relish that joke. Mr. Bhaer was Nick Botto 
and Tina was Titania,—a perfect little fairy in his arms. To see th 
dance was ‘ quite a landscape,’ to use a Teddyism. e 
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i “T had a very happy New Year, after all; and when I thought it 
er in my room, I felt as if I was getting on a little in spite of my 
any failures; for I’m cheerful all the time now, work with a will, and 
ice more interest in other people than I used to, which is satisfactory. 
Jess you all! Ever your loving Jo.” 


} 


4 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A FRIEND. 


HOUGH very happy in the social atmosphere about her, and very 
it busy with the aauy work that earned her bread, and made it 
feeter for the effort, Jo still found time for literary labors. The pur- 
..se which now took possession of her was a natural one to a poor and 
.hbitious girl; but the means she took to gain her end were not the best. 
fie saw that money conferred power: money and power, therefore, 
e resolved to have; not to be used for herself alone, but for those 
fom she loved more than self. 
The dream of filling home with comforts, giving Beth everything 
2 wanted, from strawberries in winter to an organ in her bedroom; 
fing abroad herself, and always having more than enough, so that she 
ght indulge in the luxury of charity, had been for years Jo’s most 
‘herished castle in the air. 
_ The prize-story experience had seemed to open a way which might, 
ter long travelling and much up-hill work lead to this delightful 
ateau en Espagne. But the novel disaster quenched her courage for 
ime, for public opinion is a giant which has frightened stouter-hearted 
cks on bigger bean-stalks than hers. Like that immortal hero, she 
dosed awhile after the first attempt, which resulted in a tumble, and 
fe least lovely of the giant’s treasures, if I remember rightly. But the 
4p again and take another” spirit was as strong in Jo as in Jack; 
she scrambled up, on the shady side this time, and got more booty, but 
Barly left behind her what was far more precious than the money- 
S. 
=) She took to writing sensation stories; for in those dark ages, even 
@-perfect America read rubbish. She told no one, but concocted a 
Phrilling tale,” and boldly carried it herself to Mr. Dashwood, editor of 
fiz “ Weekly Volcano.” She had never read “Sartor Resartus,” but 
e had a womanly instinct that clothes possess an influence more pow- 
ul over many than the worth of character or the magic of manners. 
» She dressed herself in her best, and, trying to persuade herself that 
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she was neither excited nor nervous, bravely climbed two pairs of d; 
and dirty stairs to find herself in a disorderly room, a cloud of cig) 
smoke, and the presence of three gentlemen, sitting with their he 
rather higher than their hats, which articles of dress none of them tc 
the trouble to remove on her appearance. Somewhat daunted by t 
reception, Jo hesitated on the threshold, murmuring in much embarra 
ment,— | 

“Excuse me, I was looking for the ‘Weekly Volcano’ office; 
wished to see Mr. Dashwood.” 

Down went the highest pair of heels, up rose the smokiest gent 
man, and, carefully cherishing his cigar between his fingers, he < 
vanced, with a nod, and a countenance expressive of nothing but sle: 
Feeling that she must get through the matter somehow, Jo produced t 
manuscript, and, blushing redder and reddei with each sentence, bly 
dered out fragments of the little speech carefully prepared for the oc 
sion. 

“A friend of mine desired me to offer —a story — just as an ¢ 
periment — would like your opinion— be glad to write more if tl 
suits.” 

While she blushed and blundered, Mr. Dashwood had taken t 
manuscript, and was turning over the leaves with a pair of rather din 
fingers, and casting critical glances up and down the neat pages. 

“ Not a first attempt, I take it?’ observing that the pages were nut 
bered, covered only on one side, and not tied up with a ribbon,— st 
sign of a novice. 

“No, sir; she has had some experience, and got a prize for a tale 
the ‘ Blarneystone Banner.’ ” 

“Oh, did she?” and Mr. Dashwood gave Jo a quick look, whi 
seemed to take note of everything she had on, from the bow in h 
bonnet to the buttons on her boots. “ Well, you can leave it, if you lil 
We’ve more of this sort of thing on hand than we know what to | 
with at present; but I ‘Il run my eye over it, and give you an answer ne 
week.” 

Now, Jo did not like to leave it, for Mr. Dashwood did n’t suit h 
at all; but, under the circumstances, there was nothing for her to do b 
bow and walk away, looking particularly tall and dignified, as she w 
apt to do when nettled or abashed. Just then she was both; for it w 
perfectly evident, from the knowing glances exchanged among t 
gentlemen, that her little fiction of “ my friend ” was considered a go 
joke; and a laugh, produced by some inaudible remark of the editor, 
he closed the door, completed her discomfiture. Half resolving ney 
to return. she went home, and worked off her irritation by ttc 
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afores vigorously; and in an hour or two was cool enough to laugh 
‘br the scene, and long for next week. 

“f When she went again, Mr. Dashwood was alone, whereat she re< 
‘Jced ; Mr. Dashwood was much wider awake than before, which was 
‘leeable; and Mr. Dashwood was not too deeply absorbed in a cigar 
remember his manners: so the second interview was much more com- 
‘table than the first. 

| “Well take this” (editors never say 1), “if you don’t object to a 
‘Wy alterations. It’s too long, but omitting the passages I’ve marked 
1 make it just the right length,” he said, in a business-like tone. 

‘| Jo hardly knew her own MS. again, so crumpled and underscored 
jre its pages and paragraphs; but, feeling as a tender parent might on 
ng asked to cut off her baby’s legs in order that it might fit into a 
w cradle, she looked at the marked passages, and was surprised to find 
‘Tt all the moral reflections — which she had carefully put in as ballast 
¥- much romance — had been stricken out. 

“ But, sir, | thought every story should have some sort of a moral, 
I took care to have a few of my sinners repent.” 

? Mr. Dashwood’s editorial gravity relaxed into a smile, for Jo had 
‘gotten her “ friend,” and spoken as only an author could. 

¥ “ People want to be amused, not preached at, you know. Morals 


{ 
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nt sell nowadays;” which was not quite a correct statement, by the 


<oe 


y: 
7 “ You think it would do with these alterations, then? ” 

+ “ Yes; it’s a new plot, and pretty well worked up — language good, 
id so on,” was Mr. Dashwood’s affable reply. 

|} “What do you — that is, what compensation —” began Jo, not ex- 
ly knowing how to express herself. 

| “ Oh, yes, well, we give from twenty-five to thirty for things of this 
§t. Pay when it comes out,” returned Mr. Dashwood, as if that point 
f escaped him; such trifles often do escape the editorial mind, it is 
) “Very well; you can have it,” said Jo, handing back the story, with 
satisfied air; for, after the dollar-a-column work, even twenty-five 
&:med good pay. 

“Shall I tell my friend you will take another if she has one better 
an this?” asked Jo, unconscious of her little slip of the tongue, and 
tboldened by her success. 
|“ Well, we ’ll look at it; can’t promise to take it. Tell her to make it 
prt and spicy, and never mind the moral. What name would your 
end like to put to it?” in a careless tone. 

_“ None at all, if you please; she does n’t wish her name to appear, 
dhas no nom de plume,” said Jo, blushing in spite of herself. 
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“ Just as she likes, of course. The tale will be out next week; v 
you call for the money, or shall I send it?”’ asked Mr. Dashwood, w 
felt a natural desire to know who his new contributor might be. 

“T’ll call. Good morning, sir.’ 

As she departed, Mr. Dashwood put up his feet, with the grace: 
remark, “ Poor and proud, as usual, but she ’ll do.” 

Following Mr. Dashwood’s directions, and making Mrs. Northbe 
her model, Jo rashly took a plunge into the frothy sea of sensatio1 
literature ; but, thanks to the life-preserver thrown her by a friend, ¢ 
came up again, not much the worse for her ducking. 

Like most young scribblers, she went abroad for her characters a 
scenery; and banditti, counts, gypsies, nuns, and duchesses appear 
upon her stage, and played their parts with as much accuracy and spi 
as could be expected. Her readers were not particular about su 
trifles as grammar, punctuation, and probability, and Mr. Dashwo. 
graciously permitted her to fill his columns at the lowest prices, r 
thinking it necessary to tell her that the real cause of his hospitality w 
the fact that one of his hacks, on being offered higher wages, h 
basely left him in the lurch. 

She soon became interested in her work, for her emaciated pur 
grew stout, and the little hoard she was making to take Beth to t 
mountains next summer grew slowly but surely as the weeks passe 
One thing disturbed her satisfaction, and that was that she did not t 
them at home. She had a feeling that father and mother would n 
approve, and preferred to have her own way first, and beg pardon afte 
ward. It was easy to keep her secret, for no name appeared with h 
stories; Mr. Dashwood had, of course, found it out very soon, but prot 
ised to be dumb; and, for a wonder, kept his word. 

She thought it would do her no harm, for she sincerely meant 
write nothing of which she should be ashamed, and quieted all pricks | 
conscience by anticipations of the happy minute when she should she 
her earnings and laugh over her well-kept secret. 

But Mr. Dashwood rejected any but thrilling tales; and, as thril 
could not be produced except by harrowing up the souls of the readet 
history and romance, land and sea, science and art, police records ai 
lunatic asylums, had to be ransacked for the purpose. Jo soon fout 
that her innocent experience had given her but few glimpses of fl 
tragic world which underlies society ; so, regarding it in a business ligl 
she set about supplying her deficiencies with characteristic energ 
Eager to find material for stories, and bent on making them original 
plot, if not masterly i in execution, she searched newspapers for accident 
incidents, and crimes; she excited the suspicions of public librarians | 
asking for works on poisons; she studied faces in the street, and cl 
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‘ters, good, bad, and indifferent, all about her; she delved in the dust 
’ ancient times for facts or fictions so old that they were as good as 
2w, and introduced herself to folly, sin, and misery, as well as her 
nited opportunities allowed. She thought she was prospering finely; 
‘it, unconsciously, she was beginning to desecrate some of the woman- 
pst attributes of a woman’s character. She was living in bad society; 
jd, imaginary though it was, its influence affected her, for she was 
‘eding heart and fancy on dangerous and unsubstantial food, and was 
‘st brushing the innocent bloom from her nature by a premature ac- 
laintance with the darker side of life, which comes soon enough to 


_ She was beginning to feel rather than see this, for much describ- 
‘g of other people’s passions and feelings set her to studying and 
‘Peculating about her own,—a morbid amusement, in which healthy 
yung minds do not voluntarily indulge. Wrong-doing always brings 
#3 own punishment ; and, when Jo most needed hers, she got it. 

I don’t know whether the study of Shakespeare helped her to read 
fharacter, or the natural instinct of a woman for what was honest, 
‘ave, and strong; but while endowing her imaginary heroes with every 
¥erfection under the sun, Jo was discovering a live hero, who interested 
ar in spite of many human imperfections. Mr. Bhaer, in one of their 
Pnversations, had advised her to study simple, true, and lovely char- 
Titers, wherever she found them, as good training for a writer. Jo 
}iok him at his word, for she coolly turned round and studied him,—a 
T-oceeding which would have much surprised him, had he known it, 
Por the worthy Professor was very humble in his own conceit. 

| Why everybody liked him was what puzzled Jo, at first. He was 
aither rich nor great, young nor handsome; in no respect what is called 
Tiscinating, imposing, or brilliant; and yet he was as attractive as a 
Penial fire, and people seemed to gather about him as naturally as about 
warm hearth. He was poor, yet always appeared to be giving some- 
‘ing away; a stranger, yet every one was his friend; no longer young, 
Vit as happy-hearted as a boy; plain and peculiar, yet his face looked 
feautiful to many, and his oddities were freely forgiven for his sake. 
) often watched him, trying to discover the charm, and, at last, de- 
ided that it was benevolence which worked the miracle. If he had any 
btrow, “it sat with its head under its wing,” and he turned only his 
imny side to the world. There were lines upon nis forehead, but Time 
W:emed to have touched him gently, remembering how kind he was to 
thers. The pleasant curves about his mouth were the memorials of 
any friendly words and cheery laughs; his eyes were never cold or 
ird, and his big hand had a warm, strong grasp that was more exs 
‘essive than words. 


| 
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His very clothes seemed to partake of the hospitable nature of th 
wearer. They looked as if they were at ease, and liked to make hit 
comfortable; his capacious waistcoat was suggestive of a large heart ur) 
derneath; his rusty coat had a social air, and the baggy pockets plain: 
proved that little hands often went in empty and came out full; his ver 
boots were benevolent, and his collars never stiff and raspy like othe 
people’s. 

“That ’s it!” said Jo to herself, when she at length discovered the 
genuine good-will towards one’s fellow-men could beautify and dignifi 
even a stout German teacher, who shovelled in his dinner, darned ht 
own socks, and was burdened with the name of Bhaer. 

Jo valued goodness highly, but she also possessed a most cemniinl 
respect for intellect, and a little discovery which she made about th 
Professor added much to her regard for him. He never spoke of him. 
self, and no one ever knew that in his native city he had been a mai 
much honored and esteemed for learning and integrity, till a country 
man came to see him, and, in a conversation with Miss Norton, divulge: 
the pleasi:e fact. From her Jo learned it, and liked it all the bette 
because Mr. Bhaer had never told it. She felt proud to know that h 
was an honored Professor in Berlin, though only a poor language 
master in America; and his homely, hard-working life was much beaut 
fied by the spice of romance which this discovery gave it. 

Another and a better gift than intellect was shown her in a mos 
unexpected manner. Miss Norton had the entrée into literary society 
which Jo would have had no chance of seeing but for her. The solitar 
woman felt an interest in the ambitious girl, and kindly conferred man 
favors of this sort both on Jo and the Professor. She took them wit 
her, one night, to a select symposium, held in honor of several celebritie 

Jo went prepared to bow down and adore the mighty ones whom sh 
had worshipped with youthful enthusiasm afar off. But her reverence 
for genius received a severe shock that night, and it took her some tim 
to recover from the discovery that the great creatures were only mé 
and women after all. Imagine her dismay, on stealing a glance of timi 
admiration at the poet whose lines suggested an ethereal being fed 0; 
“spirit, fire, and dew,” to behold him devouring his supper with @ 
ardor which flushed his intellectual countenance. Turning as from) 
fallen idol, she made other discoveries which rapidly dispelled her ro 
mantic illusions. The great novelist vibrated between two decanter 
with the regularity of a pendulum; the famous divine flirted openly wit 
one of the Madame de Staéls of the age, who looked daggers at anothe 
Corinne, who was amiably satirizing her. after out-manceuvring her & 
efforts to absorb the profound philosopher, who imbibed tea Johnson 
ianly and appeared to slumber, the loquacity of the lady rendering sp 
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possible. The scientific celebrities, forgetting their mollusks and 
acial periods, gossiped about art, while devoting themselves to oysters 
id ices with characteristic energy ; the young musician, who was charmy 
ig the city like a second Orpheus, talked horses; and the specimen of 
fe British nobility present happened to be the most ordinary man of 
He party. 
| Before the evening was half over, Jo felt so completely désillusion~ 
He, that she sat down in a corner to recover herself. Mr. Bhaer soon 
lined her, looking rather out of his element, and presently several of 
He philosophers, each mounted on his hobby, came ambling up to hold 
1 intellectual tournament in the recess. The conversation was miles 
#yond Jo’s comprehension, but she enjoyed it, though Kant and Hegel 
bre unknown gods, the Subjective and Objective unintelligible terms; 
Gid the only thing “evolved from her inner consciousness,” was a bad 
adache after it was all over. It dawned upon her gradually that the 
World was being picked to pieces, and put together on new, and, accord- 
mg to the talkers, on infinitely better principles than before; that re- 
ion was in a fair way to be reasoned into nothingness, and intellect 
as to be the only God. Jo knew nothing about philosophy or meta- 
Htysics of any sort, but a curious excitement, half pleasurable, half 
#inful, came over her, as she listened with a sense of being turned adrift 
to time and space, like a young balloon out on a holiday. 
® She looked round to see how the Professor liked it, and found him 
Hoking at her with the grimmest expression she had ever seen him 
fear. He shook his head, and beckoned her to come away; but she was 
@scinated, just then, by the freedom of Speculative Philosophy, and 
®pt her seat, trying to find out what the wise gentlemen intended to rely 
fon after they had annihilated all the old beliefs. 
| Now, Mr. Bhaer was a diffident man, and slow to offer his own opin- 
ins, not because they were unsettled, but too sincere and earnest to be 
f, htly spoken. As he glanced from Jo to several other young people, 
racted by the brilliancy of the philosophic pyrotechnics, he knit his 
rows, and longed to speak, fearing that some inflammable young soul 
pould be led astray by the rockets, to find, when the display was over, 
‘at they had only an empty stick or a scorched hand. 
He bore it as long as he could; but when he was appealed to for 
1 opinion, he blazed up with honest indignation, and defended religion 
)ith all the eloquence of truth— an eloquence which made his broken 
| glish musical, and his plain face beautiful. He had a hard fight, for 
}ie wise men argued well; but he did n’t know when he was beaten, and 
)ood to his colors like a man. Somehow, as he talked, the world got 
ght again to Jo; the old beliefs, that had lasted so long, seemed better 
lan the new; God was not a blind force, and immortality was not a 
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pretty fable, but a blessed fact. She felt as if she had solid grour 
under her feet again; and when Mr. Bhaer paused, out-talked, but ni 
one whit convinced, Jo wanted to clap her hands and thank him. 

She did neither; but she remembered this scene, and gave the Pri 
fessor her heartiest respect, for she knew it cost him an effort to sped 
out then and there, because his conscience would not let him be siler! 
She began to see that character is a better possession than money, ran! 
intellect, or beauty; and to feel that if greatness is what a wise me 
has defined it to be, “truth, reverence, and good-will,” then her ing 
Friedrich Bhaer was not only good, but great. 

This belief strengthened daily. She valued his esteem, she covete 
his respect, she wanted to be worthy of his friendship; and, just wh 
the wish was sincerest, she came near losing everything. It all gre 
out of a cocked hat; for one evening the Professor came in to give ] 
her lesson, with a paper soldier-cap on his head, which Tina had pt 
there, and he had forgotten to take off. | 

“It’s evident he doesn’t look in his glass fetare coming down, 
thought Jo, with a smile, as he said “ Goot efening,” and sat sober] 
down, quite unconscious of the ludicrous contrast between his subjec 
and his head-gear, for he was going to read her the “ Death of Waller 
stein.” 

She said nothing at first, for she liked to hear him laugh out hi 
big, hearty laugh, when anything funny happened, so she left him t 
discover it for himself, and presently forgot all about it; for to hear 
German read Schiller is rather an absorbing occupation. After th 
reading came the lesson, which was a lively one, for Jo was in a ga 
mood that night, and the cocked-hat kept her eyes dancing with merr 
ment. The Professor did n’t know what to make of her, and stoppe 
at last, to ask, with an air of mild surprise that was irresistible,— 

“Mees Marsch, for what do you laugh in your master’s face? Ha 
you no respect for me, that you go on so bad?” 

“ How can I be respectful, sir, when you forget to take your ha 
off ?” said Jo. 

Lifting his hand to his head, the absent-minded Professor gravel 
felt and removed the little cocked-hat, looked at it a minute, and the 
threw back his head, and laughed like a merry bass-viol. 

“Ah! I see him now; it is that imp Tina who makes me a fot 
with my cap. Well, it is nothing but see you, if this lesson goes ne 
well, you too shall wear him.” @ 

But the lesson did not go at all for a few minutes, because M1 
Bhaer caught sight of a picture on the hat, and, unfolding it, said, wit 
an air of great disgust,— 

“TI wish these papers did not come in the house; they are not , 
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mildren to see, nor young people to read. It is not well, and I haf no 
4tience with those who make this harm.” 

Jo glanced at the sheet, and saw a pleasing illustration composed of 
“lunatic, a corpse, a villain, and a viper. She did not like it; but the 
«pulse that made her turn it over was not one of displeasure, but fear, 
«cause, for a minute, she fancied the paper was the “ Volcano.” It 
as not, however, and her panic subsided as she remembered that, even 
uit had been, and one of her own tales in it, there would have been no 
sme to betray her. She had betrayed herself, however, by a look and 

lush ; for, though an absent man, the Professor saw a good deal more 
fan people fancied. He knew that Jo wrote, and had met her down 
aong the newspaper offices more than once; but as she never spoke of 
#@ he asked no questions, in spite of a strong desire to see her work. 
Jow it occurred to him that she was doing what she was ashamed to 
vn, and it troubled him. He did not say to himself, “It is none of my 
Hsiness; I’ve no right to say anything,” as many people would have 
ne; he only remembered that she was young and poor, a girl far 
vay from mother’s love and father’s care; and he was moved to help 
4&r with an impulse as quick and natural as that which would prompt 
4m to put out his hand to save a baby from a puddle. All this flashed 

rough his mind in a minute, but not a trace of it appeared in his face; 
Gd by the time the paper was turned, and Jo’s needle threaded, he was 

ady to say quite naturally, but very gravely — 
«| “ Yes, you are right to put it from you. I do not like to think that 
Mod young girls should see such things. They are made pleasant to 
me, but I would more rather give my boys gunpowder to play with 
fan this bad trash.” 
= “ All may not be bad, only silly, you know; and if there is a demand 
r it, I don’t see any harm in supplying it. Many very respectable 
Hople make an honest living out of what are called sensation stories,” 
id Jo, scratching gathers so energetically that a row of little slits fol- 
wed her pin. 
“There is a demand for whiskey, but I think you and I do not care 
| sell it. If the respectable people knew what harm they did, they 
ould not feel that the living was honest. They haf no right to put 
vison in the sugar-plum, and let the small ones eat it. No; they should 
fink a little, and sweep mud in the street before they do this thing.” 
| Mr. Bhaer spoke warmly, and walked to the fire, crumpling the 
wiper in his hands. Jo sat still, looking as if the fire had come to her; 
ot her cheeks burned long after the cocked hat had turned to smoke, 
iid gone harmlessly up the chimney. 
“TI should like much to send all the rest after him,” muttered the 
frofessor, coming back with a relieved air. 
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Jo thought what a blaze her pile of papers upstairs would make, ay 
her hard-earned money lay rather heavily on her conscience at th 
minute. Then she thought consolingly to herself, “ Mine are not li 
that; they are only silly, never bad, so I won’t be worried ;” and taki 
up her book, she said, with a studious face,— | 

“ Shall we go on, sir? Ill be very good and proper now.” : 

“T shall hope so,” was all he said, but he meant more than she ima 
ined ; and the grave, kind look he gave her made her feel as if the wor; 
~ “Weekly Volcano” were printed in large type on her forehead. | 

As soon as she went to her room, she got out her papers, and cat 
fully re-read every one of her stories. Being a little short-sighted, M 
Bhaer sometimes used eye-glasses, and Jo had tried them once, smilir 
to see how they magnified the fine print of her book; now she seemed 
have got on the Professor’s mental or moral spectacles also; for t 
faults of these poor stories glared at her dreadfully, and filled her se 
dismay. 

“4 They are trash, and will soon be worse than trash if I go on; ‘ 
each is more sensational than the last. I’ve gone blindly on, hurtil 
myself and other people, for the sake of money; I know it’s so, fi 
I can’t read this stuff in sober earnest without being horribly ashame 
of it; and what should I do if they were seen at home, or Mr. Bha 
got hold of them?” 

Jo turned hot at the bare idea, and stuffed the whole bundle into ly 
stove, nearly setting the chimney afire with the blaze. 

“ Yes, that ’s the best place for such inflammable nonsense; I ’d bett 
burn the house down, I suppose, than let other people blow themsely: 
up with my gunpowder,” she thought, as she watched the “ Demon ¢ 
the Jura” whisk away, a little black cinder with fiery eyes. 

But when nothing remained of all her three months’ work except 
heap of ashes, and the money in her lap, Jo looked sober, as she sat ¢ 
the floor, wondering what she ought to do about her wages. ) 

“T think I have n’t done much harm yet, and may keep this to pe 
for my time,” she said, after a long meditation, adding impatiently, “ 
almost wish I had n’t any conscience, it’s so inconvenient. If I didn 
care about doing right, and didn’t feel uncomfortable when doin 
wrong, I should get on capitally. I can’t help wishing sometimes, thi 
father and mother had n’t been so particular about such things.” | 

Ah, Jo, instead of wishing that, thank God that “ father and mothe 
were particular,” and pity from your heart those who have no s 
guardians to hedge them round with principles which may seem It 
prison-walls to impatient youth, but which will prove sure foundatior 
to build character upon in womanhood. 

Jo wrote no more sensational stories, deciding that the money d 
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Wot pay for her share of the sensation; but, going to the other extreme, 
§s is the way with people of her stamp, she took a course of Mrs. Sher- 
‘ood, Miss Edgeworth, and Hannah More; and then produced a tale 
‘which might have been more properly called an essay or a sermon, so 

itensely moral was it. She had her doubts about it from the beginning; 

or her lively fancy and girlish romance felt as ill at ease in the new 
Mtyle as she would have done masquerading in the stiff and cumbrous cos: 
ame of the last century. She sent this didactic gem to several markets, 

ut it found no purchaser; and she was inclined to agree with Mr. 
“pashwood, that morals didn’t sell. 

Then she tried a child’s story, which she could easily have disposed 
gf if she had not been mercenary enough to demand filthy lucre for it. 
ihe only person who offered enough to make it worth her while to try 
‘Guvenile literature was a worthy gentleman who felt it his mission to 
monvert all the world to his particular belief. But much as she liked to 

yrite for children, Jo could not consent to depict all her naughty boys 
‘)s being eaten by bears or tossed by mad bulls, because they did not go 
So a particular Sabbath-school, nor all the good infants, who did go, as 
Sewarded by every kind of bliss, from gilded gingerbread to escorts of 
#ngels, when they departed this life with psalms or sermons on their 
Wisping tongues. So nothing came of these trials; and Jo corked up her 
nkstand, and said, in a fit of very wholesome biesrriilityt 
“T don’t know anything; I ’Il wait till I do before I try again, and, 
neantime, ‘ sweep mud in the street,’ if I can’t do better; that ’s honest, 
#t least ;”” which decision proved that her second tumble down the bean- 
wtalk had done her some good. 
) While these internal revolutions were going on, her external life had 
yeen as busy and uneventful as usual; and if she sometimes looked 
#erious or a little sad no one observed it but Professor Bhaer. He did it 
ho quietly that Jo never knew he was watching to see if she would ac- 
‘ept and profit by his reproof; but she stood the test, and he was satis- 
jied; for, though no words passed between them, he knew that she had 
Xiven up writing. Not only did he guess it by the fact that the second 
anger of her right hand was no longer inky, but she spent her evenings 
Hlownstairs now, was met no more among newspaper offices, and studied 
with a dogged patience, which assured him that she was bent on occupy- 
ng her mind with something useful, if not pleasant. 

He helped her in many ways, proving himself a true friend, and 

Jo was happy; for, while her pen lay idle, she was learning other les- 
sons besides German, and laying a foundation for the sensation story of 
ner own life. 

_ It was a pleasant winter and a long one, for she did not leave Mrs. 
Kirke till June. Every one seemed sorry when the time came; the 
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children were inconsolable, and Mr. Bhaer’s hair stuck straight up 
over his head, for he always rumpled it wildly when disturbed in mii 
“Going home? Ah, you are happy that you haf a home to go i 
he said, when she told him, and sat silently pulling his beard, in 1 
corner, while she held a little levee on that last evening. 
She was going early, so she bade them all good-by over night ; a. 
when his turn came, she said warmly,— : 
“ Now, sir, you won’t forget to come and see us, if you ever tra 
our way, will you? I’Il never forgive you if you do, for I want the 
all to know my friend.” 
“Do you? Shall I come?” he asked, looking down at her with | 
eager expression which she did not see. 
“Yes, come next month; Laurie graduates then, and you’d enj 
Commencement as something new.” | 
“That is your best friend, of whom you speak?” he said, in | 
altered tone. | 
“Yes, my boy Teddy; I’m very proud of him, and should like yi 
to see him.” | 
Jo looked up then, quite unconscious of anything but her oy 
pleasure in the prospect of showing them to one another. Something 
Mr. Bhaer’s face suddenly recalled the fact that she might find Laur 
more than a “ best friend,’’ and, simply because she particularly wish 
not to look as if anything was the matter, she involuntarily began 
blush; and the more she tried not to, the redder she grew. If it hi 
not been for Tina on her knee, she did n’t know what would have becor 
of her. Fortunately, the child was moved to hug her; so she manage 
to hide her face an instant, hoping the Professor did not see it. But |, 
did, and his own changed again from that momentary anxiety to i 
usual expression, as he said cordially,— 
“TI fear I shall not make the time for that, but I wish the frier 
much success, and you all happiness. Gott bless you!” and with thd 
he shook hands warmly, shouldered Tina, and went away. 
But after the boys were abed, he sat long before his fire, with tl 
tired look on his face, and the “ heimweh,” or homesickness, lying heay 
at his heart. Once, when he remembered Jo, as she sat with the litt 
child in her lap and that new softness in her face, he leaned his head ¢ 
his hands a minute, and then roamed about the room, as if in search ¢ 
something that he could not find. 
“Tt is not for me; I must not hope it now,” he said to himself, wit 
a sigh that was almost a groan; then, as if reproaching himself for tk 
longing that he could not repress, he went and kissed the two towzle 
heads upon the pillow, took down his seldom-used meerschaum, 
opened his Plato. 
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2 He did his best, and did it manfully; but I don’t think he found that 

pair of rampant boys, a pipe, or even the divine Plato, were very satis- 
‘&ctory substitutes for wife and child and home. 

il Early as it was, he was at the station, next morning, to see Jo off; 
id, thanks to him, she began her solitary journey with the pleasant 

ilemory of a familiar face smiling its farewell, a bunch of violets to 
sep her company, and, best of all, the happy thought,— 

“» “ Well, the winter’s gone, and I ’ve written no books, earned no for- 

‘ene; but I’ve made a friend worth having, and I'll try to keep him all 
y life.” 


i CHAPTER XXXV. 
: HEARTACHE. 


HATEVER his motive might have been, Laurie studied to some 
purpose that year, for he graduated with honor, and gave the 

Watin oration with the grace of a Phillips and the eloquence of a Demos- 
Shenes, so his friends said. They were all there, his grandfather,— oh, 

i) proud! — Mr. and Mrs. March, John and Meg, Jo and Beth, and all 
ulted over him with the sincere admiration which boys make light of 
it the time, but fail to win from the world by any after-triumphs. 

& iT ’ve got to stay for this confounded supper, but I shall be home 
larly to-morrow; you ’ll come and meet me as usual, girls?” Laurie 
aid, as he put the sisters into the carriage after the joys of the day 
‘lrere over. He said “girls,” but he meant Jo, for she was the only 
‘ne who kept up the old custom; she had not the heart to refuse the 

dlendid, successful boy anything, and answered warmly,— 

a “T’ll come, Teddy, rain or shine, and march before you, playing 
wHail the conquering hero comes, on a jews-harp.” 

_ Laurie thanked her with a look that made her think, in a sudden 
om “Oh, deary me! I know he’ll say something, and then what 
Whall I do?” 
Evening meditation and morning work somewhat allayed her fears, 
nd having decided that she would n’t be vain enough to think people 
(vere going to propose when she had given them every reason to know 
that her answer would be, she set forth at the appointed time, hoping 
Heddy would n’t do anything to make her hurt his poor little feelings. 
A call at Meg’s, and a refreshing sniff and sip at the Daisy and Demi- 
ohn, still further fortified her for the téte-d-téte, but when she saw a 
wart figure looming in the distance, she had a strong desire to turn 
bout and run away. 


< 
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““Where’s the jews-harp, Jo?” cried Laurie, as soon as he w 
within speaking distance. 

“TI forgot it;” and Jo took heart again, for that salutation cow 
not be called lover- like. 

She always used to take his arm on these occasions; now she did m 
and he made no complaint, which was a bad sign, but 'eilked on rapid] 
about all sorts of far-away subjects, till they turned from the road in 
the little path that led homeward through the grove. Then he walkil, 
more slowly, suddenly lost his fine flow of language, and, now and the 
a dreadful pause occurred. To rescue the conversation from one of ft] 
wells of silence into which it kept falling, Jo said hastily,— 

“Now you must have a good long holiday!” 

“T intend to.” i 

Something in his resolute tone made Jo look up quickly to find hij. 
looking down at her with an expression that assured her the dread¢é 
moment had come, and made her put out her hand with.an imploring,- 

“No, Teddy, please don’t! ” | 

“T will, and you must hear me. It’s no use, Jo; we ’ve got to har 
it out, and the sooner the better for both of us,” he answered, gettit] 
flushed and excited all at once. 

“ Say what you like, then; I ’Il listen,” said Jo, with a desperate so 
of patience. 

Laurie was a young lover, but he was in earnest, and meant {} 
“have it out,” if he died in the attempt; so he plunged into the subje 
with characteristic impetuosity, saying in a voice that would get chok 
now and then, in spite of manful efforts to keep it steady,— 

“T’ve loved you ever since I’ve known you, Jo; could n’t help i 
you ’ve been so good to me. I’ve tried to show it, but you wouldn 
let me; now I’m going to make you hear, and give me an answer, f 
I can’t go on so any longer.” | 

“I wanted to save you this; I thought-you ’d understand —” bega 
Jo, finding it a great deal Harder than she expected. 

“T know you did; but girls are so queer you never know what the 
mean. They say No when they mean Yes, and drive a man out of hi 
wits just for the fun of it,” returned Laurie, entrenching himself be 
hind an undeniable fact. | 

“I don’t. I never wanted to make you care for me so, and I wer 
away to keep you from it if I could.” i! 

“T thought so; it was like you, but it was no use. I only loved yo 
all the more, and I worked hard to please you, and I gave up billiards an 
everything you did n’t like, and waited and never complained, for I hope 
you ’d love me, though I’m not half good enough —” here there wa 
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choke that could n’t be controlled, so he decapitated buttercups while 
. cleared his “ confounded throat.” 
| “Yes, you are; you ’re a great deal too good for me, and I’m so 
fateful to you, and so proud and fond of you, I don’t see why I can’t 
jve you as you want me to. I’ve tried, but I can’t change the feeling, 
did it would be a lie to say I do when I don’t.” 
} “Really, truly, Jo?” 

_ He stopped short, and caught both her hands as he put his question 
ith a look that she did not soon forget. 
_ “ Really, truly, dear.” 
They were in the grove now, close by the stile; and when the last 
ords fell reluctantly from Jo’s lips, Laurie dropped her hands and 
irned as if to go on, but for once in his life that fence was too much 
or him; so he just laid his head down on the mossy post, and stood so 
ill that Jo was frightened. 

_“O Teddy, I’m so sorry, so desperately sorry, I could kill myself 
} it would do any good! I wish you would n’t take it so hard. I can’t 
alp it; you know it’s impossible for people to make themselves love 
ther people if they don’t,” cried Jo inelegantly but remorsefully, as she 
yitly patted his shoulder, remembering the time when he had comforted - 


} “They do sometimes,” said a muffled voice from the post. 

“T don’t believe it’s the right sort of love, and I’d rather not try 
,’ was the decided answer. 

) There was a long pause, while a blackbird sung blithely on the willow 

y the river, and the tall grass rustled in the wind. Presently Jo said 

ery soberly, as she sat down on the step of the stile— 

“ Laurie, I want to tell you something.” 

He started as if he had been shot, threw up his head, and cried out, 

1a fierce tone — 

“ Don’t tell me that, Jo; I can’t bear it now!” 

“ Tell what?” she asked, wondering at his violence. 

“That you love that old man.” 

» “ What old man?” demanded Jo, thinking he must mean his grand- 
ather. 

“That devilish Professor you were always writing about. If you 

ay you love him, I know I shail do something desperate;” and he 

poked as if he would keep his word, as he clenched his hands, with a 

| rathful spark in his eyes. 

Jo wanted to laugh, but restrained herself, and said warmly, for she 

, was getting excited with all this,— 

| “Don’t swear, Teddy! He isn’t old, nor anything bad, but good 

ind kind, and the best friend I’ve got, next to you. Pray, don’t fly 
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into a passion; I want to be kind, but I know I shall get angry if yc 
abuse my Professor. I have n’t the least idea of loving him or any boc 
else.” 
“But you will after a while, and then what will become of me? 
“You ’ll love some one else too, like a sensible boy, and forget eft 
this trouble.” ! 


more unmanageable than she expected. “ You have n’t heard what 
wanted to tell you. Sit down and listen; for indeed I want to do rigiff 
and make you happy,” she said, hoping to soothe him with a little re 
son, which proved that she knew nothing about love. 

Seeing a ray of hope in that last speech, Laurie threw himself do 
on the grass at her feet, leaned his arm on the lower step of the stile, a 
looked up at her with an expectant face. Now that arrangement was nc 
conducive to calm speech or clear thought on Jo’s part; for how cou 
she say hard things to her boy while he watched her with eyes full ¢ 
love and longing, and lashes still wet with the bitter drop or two he 
hardness of heart had wrung from him? She gently turned his hea 
away, Saying, as she stroked the wavy hair which had been allowed t 
grow for her sake,— how touching that was, to be sure!— 

“T agree with mother that you and I are not suited to each othet 
because our quick tempers and strong wills would probably make w 
very miserable, if we were so foolish as to—” Jo paused a little ove 
the last word, but Laurie uttered it with a rapturous expression,— 

“ Marry,— no, we should n’t! If you loved me, Jo, I should be 
perfect saint, for you could make me anything you like.” 

“No, Ican’t. I’ve tried it and failed, and I won’t risk our happines 
by such a serious experiment. We don’t agree and we never shall; 
we ll be good friends all our lives, but we won’t go and do anything 
rash.” 

“Yes, we will if we get the chance,” muttered Laurie rebelliously. 

“Now do be reasonable, and take a sensible view of the case,” i 
plored Jo, almost at her wit’s end. 

“T won’t be reasonable; I don’t want to take what you call ‘a sen 
sible view;’ it won’t help me, and it only makes you harder. I don’ 
believe you ’ve got any heart.” 

“T wish I had n’t!” i 

There was a little quiver in Jo’s voice, and, thinking it a good om 
Laurie turned round, bringing all his persuasive powers to bear as 
taid, in the wheedlesome tone that had never been so dangerously 
wheedlesome pefore — : 
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+ “Don’t disappoint us, dear?’ Every one expects it. Grandpa has 
it his heart upon it, your people like it and I can’t get on without you. 
ty you will, and let’s be happy. Do, do!” 

Not until months afterward did Jo understand how she had the 
rength of mind to hold fast to the resolution she had made when she 
‘cided that she did not love her boy, and never could. It was very 
41rd to do, but she did it, knowing that delay was both useless and cruel. 
“T can’t say ‘ Yes’ truly, so I won’t say it at all. Youll see that 
4m right, by and by, and thank me for it ” — she began solemnly. 
| “I?ll be hanged if I do!” and Laurie bounced up off the grass, 
rning with indignation at the bare idea. 

4 “Yes, you will!” persisted Jo; “ you ’ll get over this after a while, 
d find some lovely, accomplished girl, who will adore you, and make 
fine mistress for your fine house. I should n’t. I’m homely and awk- 
dard and odd and old, and you’d be ashamed of me, and we should 
#arrel,— we can’t help it even now, you see, —and I should n't like 
feeant society and you would, and you’d hate my scribbling, and I 
uld n’t get on without it, and we should be unhappy, and wish we 
#d n't done it, and everything would be horrid!” 
4 “ Anything more?” asked Laurie, finding it hard to listen patiently 
|this prophetic burst. 
“ Nothing more, except that I don’t believe I shall ever marry. I’m 
4Appy as I am, and love my liberty too well to be in any hurry to give 
up for any mortal man.” 
#& “I know better!” broke in Laurie. “ You think so now; but there ’ll 
me a time when you will care for somebody, and you'll love him 
emendously, and live and die for him. I know you will, it’s your 
ty, and I shall have to stand by and see it;”” and the despairing lover 
4st his hat upon the ground with a gesture that would have seemed 
mical, if his face had not been so tragical. 
& “Yes, I will live and die for him, if he ever comes and makes me 
ve him in spite of myself, and you must do the best you can!” cried 
, losing patience with poor Teddy. “I’ve done my best, but you 
mnt be reasonable, and it’s selfish of you to keep teasing for what I 

n't give. I shall always be fond of you, very fond indeed, as a friend, 
at I'll never marry you; and the sooner you believe it the better for 
&th of us,— so now!” 

That speech was like fire to gunpowder. Laurie looked at her a 
nute as if he did not quite know what to do with himself, then turned 
#arply away, saying, in a desperate sort of tone,— 
® “ You ’ll be sorry some day, Jo.” 
# “ Oh, where are you going?” she cried, for his face frightened her. 
“ To the devil! ” was the consoling answer. 
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For a minute Jo’s heart stood still, as he swung himself down tl 
bank, toward the river; but it takes much folly, sin, or misery to send 
young man toa violent death, and Laurie was not one of the weak sc 
who are conquered by a single failure. He had no thought of a mel 
dramatic plunge, but some blind instinct led him to fling hat and co 
into his boat, and row away with all his might, making better time 1 
the river than he had done in many a race. Jo drew a long breath ai 
unclasped her hands as she watched the poor fellow trying to outstr 
the trouble which he carried in his heart. 

“That will do him good, and he’ll come home in such a tendé 
penitent state of mind, that I sha’n’t dare to see him,” she said; addir 
as she went slowly home, feeling as if she had murdered some innoce 
thiny, and buried it under the leaves,— 

“ Now I must go and prepare Mr. Laurence to be very kind to r 
poor boy. I wish he’d love Beth; perhaps he may, in time, but I begj 
to think I was mistaken about her. Oh dear! how can girls like to ha 
lovers and refuse them. I think it’s dreadful.” 

Being sure that no one could do it so well as herself, she we 
straight to Mr. Laurence, told the hard story bravely through, and th 
broke down, crying so dismally over her own insensibility that the ki 
old gentleman, though sorely disappointed, did not utter a reproach. ] 
found it difficult to understand how any girl could help loving Laur 
and hoped she would change her mind, but he knew even better than 
that love cannot be forced, so he shook his head sadly, and resolved 
carry his boy out of harm’s way; for Young Impetuosity’s parting wot 
to Jo disturbed him more than he would confess. 

When Laurie came home, dead tired, but quite composed, his grar 
father met him as if he knew nothing, and kept up the delusion ve 
successfully for an hour or two. But when they sat together in 1 
twilight, the time they used to enjoy so much, it was hard work for 1 
old man to ramble on as usual, and harder still for the young one§ 
listen to praises of the last year’s success, which to him now seer§, 
love’s labor lost. He bore it as long as he could, then went to his pia’ 
and began to play. The windows were open; and Jo, walking in | 
garden with Beth, for once understood music better than her sister, : 
he played the “ Sonata Pathétique,” and played it as he never did befe 

“That ’s very fine, I dare say, but it’s sad enough to make one ¢ 
give us something gayer, lad,” said Mr. Laurence, whose kind old h 
was full of sympathy, which he longed to show, but knew not how. 

Laurie dashed into a livelier strain, played stormily for several m 
utes, and would have got through bravely, if, in a momentary lull, 
March’s voice had not been heard calling,— 

“ Jo, dear, come in; I want you.” 
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Just what Laurie longed to say, with a different meaning! As he 

j;tened, he lost his place; the music ended with a broken chord, and 

le musician sat silent in the dark. 

7. “Tcan’t stand this,” muttered the old gentleman. Up he got, groped 

‘Ts way to the piano, laid a kind hand on either of the broad shoulders, 

‘hd said, as gently as a woman,— 

“T know, my boy, I know.” 

No answer for an instant; then Laurie asked sharply,— 

“Who told you?” 

“ Jo herself.” 

“Then there’s an end of it!” and he shook off his grandfather’s 

jands with an impatient motion; for, though grateful for the sympathy, 
s man’s pride could not bear a man’s pity. 

| “Not quite! I want to say one thing, and then there shall be an end 

¥ it,” returned Mr. Laurence, with unusual mildness. ‘‘ You won’t care 

} stay at home just now, perhaps? ” 

| “I don’t intend to run away from a girl. Jo can’t prevent my see- 

tg her, and I shall stay and do it as long as I like,” interrupted Laurie, 

|. a defiant tone. 

| “ Not if you are the gentleman I think you. I’m disappointed, but 
e girl can’t help it; and the only thing left for you to do is to go 

\way for atime. Where will you go?” 

_“ Anywhere. I don’t care what becomes of me;” and Laurie got 
9, with a reckless laugh, that grated on his grandfather’s ear. 

| “Take it like a man, and don’t do anything rash, for God’s sake. 

/hy not go abroad, as you planned, and forget it?” 

fe 1 can’t.” 

| “ But you ’ve been wild to go, and I promised you should when you 

jot through college.” 

_“ Ah, but I didn’t mean to go alone!” and Laurie walked fast 

hirough the room, with an expression which it was well his grandfather 

jid not see. 

“TI don’t ask you to go alone; there’s some one ready and glad to 

1) with you, anywhere in the world.” 

| “Who, sir?” stopping to listen. 

“ Myself.’ 

| Laurie carne back as quickly as he went, and put out his hand, saying 

uskily,— 

_“T’ma selfish brute; but — you know — grandfather —” 

“Lord help me, yes, I do know, for I ’ve been through it ali before, 

ace in my own young days, and then with your father. Now, my 

ear boy, just sit quietly down, and hear my plan. It’s all settled, and 

an be carried out at once,” said Mr. Laurence, keeping hold of the 
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young man, as if fearful that he would break away, as his father hi: 
done before him. 

“Well, sir, what is it?’ and Laurie sat down, without a sign of i 
terest in face or voice. 

“There is business in London that needs looking after; I meant yc 
should attend to it; but I can do it better myself, and things here w 
get on very well with Brooke to manage them. My partners do almc 
everything; I’m merely holding on till you take my place, and can | 
off at any time.” 

“But you hate travelling, sir; I can’t ask it of you at your age 
began Laurie, who was grateful for the sacrifice, but much preferr« 
to go alone, if he went at all. 

The old gentleman knew that perfectly well, and particularly desir 
to prevent it; for the mood in which he found his grandson assured hi 
that it would not be wise to leave him to his own devices. So, stifling 
natural regret at the thought of the home comforts he would leave bg 
hind him, he said stoutly,— 

“Bless your soul, I’m not superannuated yet. I quite enjoy tl 
idea; it will do me good, and my old bones won’t suffer, for travelli 
nowadays is almost as easy as sitting in a chair.” . 

A restless movement from Laurie suggested that his chair was n 
easy, or that he did not like the plan, and made the old man ac 
hastily,— 

“T don’t mean to be a marplot or a burden; I go because I this 
you ’d feel happier than if I was left behind. I don’t intend to g: 
about with you, but leave you free to go where you like, while I amu 
myself in my own way. I’ve friends in London and Paris, and shou 
like to visit them; meantime you can go to Italy, Germany, Switzerlanj 
where you will, and enjoy pictures, music, scenery, and adventures 
your heart’s content.” 

Now, Laurie felt just then that his heart was entirely broken, a1 
the world a howling wilderness; but at the sound of certain wor. 
which the old gentleman artfully introduced into his closing senten 
the broken heart gave an unexpected leap, and a green oasis or 
suddenly appeared in the howling wilderness. He sighed; and then sai 
in a spiritless tone,— 

“Just as you like, sir; it does n’t matter where I go or what I do 

“It does to me, remember that, my lad; I give you entire liberty, b 
I trust you to make an honest use of it. Promise me that, Laurie.” 

“ Anything you like, sir.” 

“ Good,” thought the old gentleman. “You don’t care now, b 
there ’ll come a time when that promise will keep you out of mischi¢ 
or I’m much mistaken.” 
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5] Being an energetic individual, Mr. Laurence struck while the iron 
as hot; and before the blighted being recovered spirit enough to rebel, 
Sey were off. During the time necessary for preparation, Laurie bore 
mself as young gentlemen usually do in such cases. He was moody, 
“itable, and pensive by turns; lost his appetite, neglected his dress, and 
7 much time to playing tempestuously on his piano; avoided Jo, 
‘tt consoled himself by staring at her from his window, with a tragical 
‘ce that haunted her dreams by night, and oppressed her with a heavy 
nse of guilt by day. Unlike some sufferers, he never spoke of his 
“irequited passion, and would allow no one, not even Mrs. March, to 
*empt consolation or offer sympathy. On some accounts, this was a 
lief to his friends; but the weeks before his departure were very un- 
‘mfortable, and every one rejoiced that the “poor, dear fellow was 
ing away to forget his trouble, and come home happy.” Of course, 


When the parting came he affected high spirits, to conceal certain 
4sonvenient emotions which seemed inclined to assert themselves. This 
tyety did not impose upon anybody, but they tried to look as if it did, 
t his sake, and he got on very well till Mrs. March kissed him, with a 
aisper full of motherly solicitude; then, feeling that he was going 
iry fast, he hastily embraced them all round, not forgetting the afflicted 
Jannah, and ran downstairs as if for his life. Jo followed a minute 
§ter to wave her hand to him if he looked round. He did look round, 
#me back, put his arms about her, as she stood on the step above him, 
§d looked up at her with a face that made his short appeal both eloquent 


1“ Teddy, dear, I wish I could!” 
_ That was all, except a little pause; then Laurie straightened himself 
4, said “It’s all right, never mind,” and went away without another 


lad lay on her arm a minute after her hard answer, she felt as if she 
Wd stabbed her dearest friend; and when he left her without a look 
bind him, she knew that the boy Laurie never would come again. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


BETH’S SECRET. 


HEN Jo came home that spring, she had been struck with t 
change in Beth. No one spoke of it or seemed aware of it, f 
it had come too gradually to startle those who saw her daily; but to ey 
sharpened by absence, it was very plain; and a heavy weight fell | 
Jo’s heart as she saw her sister’s face. It was no paler and but lit 
thinner than in the autumn; yet there was a strange, transparent | 
about it, as if the mortal was being slowly refined away, and the ii 
mortal shining through the frail flesh with an indescribably pathe’ 
beauty. Jo saw and felt it, but said nothing at the time, and soon t 
first impression lost much of its power; for Beth seemed happy, no o 
appeared to doubt that she was better; and, presently, in other car 
Jo for a time forgot her fear. ; 
But when Laurie was gone, and peace prevailed again, the v 
anxiety returned and haunted her. She had confessed her sins and 
forgiven; but when she showed her savings and proposed the mounte 
trip, Beth had thanked her heartily, but begged not to go so far aw 
from home. Another little visit to the seashore would suit her be 
and, as grandma could not be prevailed upon to leave the babies, 
took Beth down to the quiet place, where she could live much in the o 
air, and let the fresh sea-breezes blow a little color into her pale cheelff 
It was not a fashionable place, but, even among the pleasant peoj 
there, the girls made few friends, preferring to live for one anoth 
Beth was too shy to enjoy society, and Jo too wrapped up in her 
care for any one else; so they were all in all to each other, and came a 
went, quite unconscious of the interest they excited in those about th 
who watched with sympathetic eyes the strong sister and the feeble o1 
always together, as if they felt instinctively that a long separation v 
not far away. 
They did feel it, yet neither spoke of it; for often between oursel} 
and those nearest and dearest to us there exists a reserve which it is ve 
hard to overcome. Jo felt as if a veil had fallen between her heart af 
Beth’s; but when she put out her hand to lift it up, there seemed son 
thing sacred in the silence, and she waited for Beth to speak. 
wondered, and was thankful also, that her parents did not seem to 
what she saw; and, during the quiet weeks, when the shadow grew 
plain to her, she said nothing of it to those at home, believing that 
would tell itself when Beth came back no better. She wondered s 
more if her sister really guessed the hard truth, and what thoug 
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ere passing through her mind during the long hours when she lay on 
e warm rocks, with her head in Jo’s lap, while the winds blew health- 
illy over her, and the sea made music at her feet. 

One day Beth told her. Jo thought she was asleep, she lay so still; 
id, putting down her book, sat looking at her with wistful eyes, trying 
# see signs of hope in the faint color on Beth’s cheeks. But she could 
ot find enough to satisfy her, for the cheeks were very thin, and the 
inds seemed too feeble to hold even the rosy little shells they had been 
ithering. It came to her then more bitterly than ever that Beth was 
qowly drifting away from her, and her arms instinctively tightened 
eir hold upon the dearest treasure she possessed. For a minute her 
wes were too dim for seeing, and, when they cleared, Beth was looking 
4) at her so tenderly that there was hardly any need for her to say,— 
| “Jo, dear, I’m glad you know it. I’ve tried to tell you, but I 


There was no answer except her sister’s cheek against her own, not 
ren tears; for when most deeply moved, Jo did not cry. She was the 
deaker, then, and Beth tried to comfort and sustain her, with her arms 
pout her, and the soothing words she whispered in her ear. 

4+ “I’ve known it for a good while, dear, and, now I’m used to it, it 
tnt hard to think of orto bear. Try to see it so, and don’t be troubled 
bout me, because it’s best; indeed it is.” 


», refusing to see or say that it was best, but glad to know that Laurie 
pd no part in Beth’s trouble. 
“Yes, I gave up hoping then, but I didn’t like to own it. I tried 


dben I saw you all so well and strong, and full of happy plans, it was 
wird to feel that I could never be like you, and then I was miserable, 


. “O Beth, and you didn’t tell me, didn’t let me comfort and help 
mu! How could you shut me out, and bear it ail alone?” 

} jo’s voice was full of tender reproach, and her heart ached to think 
4 the solitary struggle that must have gone on while Beth learned to 
iy good-by to health, love, and life, and take up her cross so cheerfully. 
4 “ Perhaps it was wrong, but I tried to do right; I wasn’t sure, no 
ie said anything, and I hoped I was mistaken. It would have been 
¢lfish to frighten you all when Marmee was so anxious about Meg, and 
jmy away, and you so happy with Laurie,—at least, I thought so 
4 “And I thought that you loved him, Beth, and I went away because 


e? 


ould n’t,”’ cried Jo, glad to say all the truth. 


& 


i 
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Beth looked so amazed at the idea that Jo smiled in spite of her p 
and added softly,— 

“Then you didn’t, deary? I was afraid it was SO, and jnagil | 
your poor little heart full of love-lornity all that while.” | 

“Why, Jo, how could I, when he was so fond of you?” asked Be, 
as innocently as a child. “I do love him dearly; he is so good to nj 
how can I help it? But he never could be anything to me but r 
brother. I hope he truly will be, sometime.” 

“ Not through me,” said Jo decidedly. “ Amy is left for him, a 
they would suit excellently; but I have no heart for such things, no 
I don’t care what becomes of anybody but you, Beth. You must ¢ 
well.” 

“TI want to, oh, so much! I try, but every day I lose a little, a 
feel more sure that I shall never gain it back. It’s like the tide, 
when it turns, it goes slowly, but it can’t be stopped.” 

“Tt shall be stopped, your tide must not turn so soon, nineteen 
too young. Beth, I can’t let you go. I’ll work and pray and fig 
against it. I ’ll keep you in spite of everything; there must be wa 
it can’t be too late. God won’t be so cruel as to take you from me 
cried poor Jo rebelliously, for her spirit was far less piously submissi 
than Beth’s. | 

Simple, sincere people seldom speak much of their piety; it sho 
itself in acts, rather than in words, and has more influence than homili 
or protestations. Beth could not reason upon or explain the faith t 
gave her courage and patience to give up life, and cheerfully wait fi 
death. Like a confiding child, she asked no questions, but left ever 
thing to God and nature, Father and mother of us all, feeling sure th 
they, and they only, could teach and strengthen heart and spirit for 
life and the life to come. She did not rebuke Jo with saintly speech 
only loved her better for her passionate affection, and clung more clos 
to the dear human love, from which our Father never means us to 
weaned, but through which He draws us closer to Himself. She ‘cou 
not say, “I’m glad to go,” for life was very sweet to her; she cow 
only sob out, “I try to be willing,” while she held fast to Jo, as the fir 
bitter wave of this great sorrow ‘broke over them together. 

By and by Beth said, with recovered serenity,— 

“ You ’ll tell them this when we go home?” 

“T think they will see it without words,” 
seemed to her that Beth changed every day. 

“Perhaps not; I’ve heard that the people who love best are o 
blindest to such things. If they don’t see it, you will tell them for 
¥ don’t want any secrets, and it’s kinder to prepare them. Meg 


sighed Jo; for now 


‘ 
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“hn and the babies to comfort her, but you must stand by father and 
other, won’t you, Jo?” 
™ “Tf I can; but, Beth, I don’t give up yet; I’m going to believe that 
ts a sick fancy, and not let you think it’s true,” said Jo, trying to 
‘teak cheerfully. 
’ Beth lay a minute thinking, and then said in her quiet way,— 
+ “T don’t know how to express myself, and should.n’t try to any one 
t you, because I can’t speak out, except to my Jo. I only mean to 
4y that I have a feeling that it never was intended I should live long. 
‘Ym not like the rest of you; I never made any plans about what I’d do 
fien I grew up; I never thought of being married, as you all did. I 
ald n’t seem to imagine myself anything but stupid little Beth, trotting 
out at home, of no use anywhere but there. I never wanted to ga 
fay, and the hard part now is the leaving you all. I’m not afraid, 
t it seems as if I should be homesick for you even in heaven.” 
_ Jo could not speak; and for several minutes there was no sound but 
4: sigh of the wind and the lapping of the tide. A white-winged gull 
fw by, with the flash of sunshine on its silvery breast; Beth watched 
till it vanished, and her eyes were ful! of sadness. A little gray: 
ated sand-bird came tripping over the beach, “peeping” softly to 
elf, as if enjoying the sun and sea;-it came quite-close to Beth, looked 
®her with a friendly eye, and sat upon a warm stone, dressing its wet 
4ithers, quite at home. Beth smiled, and felt comforted, for the tiny 
ng seemed to offer its small friendship, and remind her that a pleas- 
t world was still to be enjoyed. 
'“ Dear little bird! See, Jo, how tame it is. I like peeps better than 
@: gulls: they are not so wild and handsome, but they seem happy, 
@ofiding little things. I used to call them my birds, last summer ; and 
@ther said they reminded her of me,— busy, quaker-colored creatures, 
@vays near the shore, and always chirping that contented little song of 
irs. You are the gull, Jo, strong and wild, fond of the storm and 
#: wind, flying far out to sea, and happy all alone. Meg is the turtle- 
ve, and Amy is like the lark she writes about, trying to get up among 
: clouds, but always dropping down into its nest again. Dear little 
'l! she’s so ambitious, but her heart is good and tender; and no 
tter how high she flies, she never will forget home. I hope I shall 
- her again, but she seems so far away.” 
| “ She is coming in the spring, and I mean that you shall be all ready 
®see and enjoy her. I’m going to have you well and rosy by that time,” 
yan Jo, feeling that of all the changes in Beth, the talking change was 
» greatest, for it seemed to cost no effort now, and she thought aloud 
ja way quite unlike bashful Beth. 
“Jo, dear, don’t hope any more; it won’t do any good, I’m sure 
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of that. We won’t be miserable, but enjoy being together while v 
wait. Well have happy times, for I don't suffer much, and I think th 
tide will go out easily, if you help me.’ | 

Jo leaned down to kiss the tranquil face; and with that silent ie 
she dedicated herself soul and body to Beth. 

She was right: there was no need of any words when they got boil 
for father and mother saw plainly, now, what they had prayed to | 
saved from seeing. Tired with her short journey, Beth went at ony 
to bed, saying how glad she was to be at home; and when Jo we; 
down, she found that she would be spared the hard task of tellir 
Beth’s secret. Her father stood leaning his head on the mantel-piec 
and did not turn as she came in; but her mother stretched out her arn 
as if for help, and Jo went to comfort her without a word. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
NEW IMPRESSIONS. 


T three o’clock in the afternoon, all the fashionable world at Ni 

. may be seen on the Promenade des Anglais,— a charming placj 

for the wide walk, bordered with palms, flowers, and tropical shrul 
is bounded on one side by the sea, on the other by the grand driv 
lined with hotels and villas, while beyond lie orange-orchards and t 
hills. Many nations are represented, many languages spoken, mai 
costumes worn; and, on a sunny day, the spectacle is as gay and brillia 
as a carnival. Haughty English, lively French, sober Germans, han 
some Spaniards, ugly Russians, meek Jews, free- and-easy Americat 
all drive, sit, or saunter here, chatting over the news, and criticising t 
latest celebrity who has arrived,— Ristori or Dickens, Victor Emmanwt 
or the Queen of the Sandwich Islands. The equipages are as varied | 
the company, and attract as much attention, especially the low bask 
barouches in which ladies drive themselves, with a pair of dashii 
ponies, gay nets to keep their voluminous flounces from overflow? 
the diminutive vehicles, and little grooms on the perch behind. 
Along this walk, on Christmas Day, a tall young man walked slow 
with his hands behind him, and a somewhat absent expression of count} 
nance. He looked like an Italian, was dressed like an Englishman, a 
had the independent air of an American,— a combination which caus 
sundry pairs of feminine eyes to look approvingly after him, and sund 
dandies in black velvet suits, with rose-colored neckties, buff gloves, all 
orange-flowers in their button-holes, to shrug their shoulders, and th 
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‘wvy him his inches. There were plenty of pretty faces to admire, but 
‘: young man took little notice of them, except to glance, now and 
an, at some blonde girl, or lady in blue. Presently he strolled out of 
‘2 promenade, and stood a moment at the crossing, as if undecided 

jaether to go and listen to the band in the Jardin Publique, or to wander 
mong the beach toward Castle Hill. The quick trot of ponies’ feet made 
1m look up, as one of the little carriages, containing a single lady, came 
mpidly down the street. The lady was young, blonde, and dressed in 
wie. He stared a minute, then his whole face woke up, and, waving his 
qt like a boy, he hurried forward to meet her. 
“© Laurie, is it really you? I thought you’d never come!” cried 
‘ny, dropping the reins, and holding out both hands, to the grea scan- 
lization of a French mamma, who hastened her daughter’s steps, lest 
e should be demoralized by beholding the free manners of these “ mad 
aglish.” 

“T was detained by the way, but I promised to spend Christmas 
th you, and here I am.” 

“How is your grandfather? When did you come? Where are 
a staying?” 

“Very well — last night — at the Chauvain. I called at your hotel, 
iit you were all out.” 


wny. Flo’s saving up for tonight.” 
» “ What happens then, a ball?” 
) “ A Christmas party at our hotel. There are many Americans there, 


tg his arms, a proceeding which suited Amy, who preferred to drive; 
mt her parasol-whip and blue reins over the white ponies’ backs, af- 
irded her infinite satisfaction. 

“TI ’m going to the banker’s first, for letters, and then to Castle Hill; 
i€ view is so lovely, and I like to feed the peacocks. Have you ever 
geen there?” 

_ “Often, years ago; but I don’t mind having a look at it.” 

) “ Now tell me all about yourself. The last I heard of you, your 
andfather wrote that he expected you from Berlin.” 

“Yes, I spent a month there, and then joined him in Paris, where 

2 has settled for the winter. He has friends there, and finds plenty to 

ynuse him; so I go and come, and we get on capitally.” 

“That ’s a sociable arrangement,” said Amy, missing something in 


» rie’s manner, though she could n’t tell what. 


| 
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“Why, you see he hates to travel, and I hate to keep still; so | 
each suit ourselves, and there is no trouble. I am often with him, a’ 
he enjoys my adventures, while I like to feel that some one is glad 
see me when I[ get back from my wanderings. Dirty old hole, is n’t it 
he added, with a look of disgust, as they drove along the boulevard 
the Place Napoleon, in the old city. 

“The dirt is picturesque, so 1 don’t mind. The river and the hi 
are delicious, and these glimpses of the narrow cross-streets are my ¢ 
light. Now we shall have to wait for that procession to pass; it’s goi 
to the Church of St. John.” 

While Laurie listlessly watched the procession of priests under th’ 
canopies, white-veiled nuns bearing lighted tapers, and some brotherho 
in blue, chanting as they walked, Amy watched him, and felt a new si 
of shyness steal over her; for he was changed, and she could not fi 
the merry-faced boy she left in the moody-looking man beside her. ] 
was handsomer than ever, and greatly improved, she thought; but n 
that the flush of pleasure at meeting her was over, he looked tired a 
spiritless,— not sick, nor exactly unhappy, but older and graver th 
a year or two of prosperous life should have made him. She could! 
understand it, and did not venture to ask questions; so she shook f 
head, and touched up her ponies, as the procession wound away acr¢ 
the arches of the Paglioni bridge, and vanished in the church. 

“ Que pensez-vous?” she said, airing her French, which had i 
proved in quantity, if not in quality, since she came abroad. | 

“ That mademoiselle has made good use of her time, and the res 
is charming,” replied Laurie, bowing, with his hand on his heart, a 
an admiring look. 

She blushed with pleasure, but somehow the compliment did 
satisfy her like the blunt praises he used to give her at home, when 
promenaded round her on festival occasions, and told her she was “ 
together jolly,” with a hearty smile and an approving pat on the h 
She did n’t like the new tone; for, though not blasé, it sounded in 
ferent in spite of the look. 

“Tf that’s the way he’s going to grow up, I wish he’d stay a bo: 
she thought, with a curious sense of disappointment and discomfc 
trying meantime to seem quite easy and gay. 

At Avigdor’s she found the precious home-letters, and, giving 
reins to Laurie, read them luxuriously as they wound up the shady re 
between green hedges, where tea-roses bloomed as freshly as in Ju’ 

“ Beth is very poorly, mother says. I often think I ought to go ho 
but they all say ‘stay;’ so I do, for I shall never have another ch 
like this,” said Amy, looking sober over one page. 

“T think you are right, there; you could do nothing at home, 
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| 

| 

opis a great comfort to them to know that you are well and happy, and 
j joying so much, my dear.” 
a He drew a little nearer, and looked more like his old self, as he said 

fat ; and the fear that sometimes weighed on Amy: s heart was lightened, 
ej the look, the act, the brotherly “my dear,” seemed to assure her 
at if any trouble did come, she would not be alone in a strange land, 
stiresently she laughed, and showed him a small sketch of Jo in her 
ydribbling-suit, with the bow rampantly erect upon her cap, and issuing 
gijom her mouth the words, “ Genius burns! ” 

Laurie smiled, took it, put it in his vest-pocket, “to keep it from 
wing away,” and listened with interest to the lively letter Amy read 
‘hojan. 
| “ This will be a regularly merry Christmas to me, with presents in 
‘ite morning, you and letters in the afternoon, and a party at night,” said 


while Amy stood laughing on the bank above him as she scattered 
thumbs to the brilliant birds, Laurie looked at her as she had looked 
him, with a natural curiosity to see what changes time and absence had 
<}rought. He found nothing to perplex or disappoint, much to admire 


world than she was; but her old petulance now and then showed itself, 
*r strong will still held its own, and her native frankness was un- 


“Gat he saw enough to ait aes and interest him, and carried away a pretty 
tle picture of a bright-faced girl standing in the sunshine, which 


Biting here and there,— 

“Do you remember the Cathedral and the Corso, the fishermen 
gtagging their nets in the bay, and the lovely road to Villa Franca, 
ichubert’s Tower, just below, and, best of all, that speck far out to 
geea which they say is Corsica?” 

“T remember; it’s not much changed,” he answered, without en- 
Ausiasm. 


oy 
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“What Jo would give for a sight of that famous speck!” sa 
Amy, feeling in good spirits, and anxious to see him so also. | 

“Yes,”’ was all he said, but he turned and strained his eyes to s¢ 
the island which a greater usurper than even Napoleon now made it 
teresting in his sight. 

“Take a good look at it for her sake, and then come and tell Z 
what you have been doing with yourself all this while,” said Amy, sea 
ing herself, ready for a good talk. 

But she did not get it; for, though he joined her, and answered a 
her questions freely, she could only learn that he had roved about tt 
continent and been to Greece. So, after idling away an hour, the 
drove home again; and, having paid his respects to Mrs. Carrol, Laur: 
left them, promising to return in the evening. 

It must be recorded of Amy that she deliberately “ prinked ” th; 
night. Time and absence had done its work on both the young people 
she had seen her old friend in a new light, not as “our boy,” but as 
handsome and agreeable man, and she was conscious of a very natur, 
desire to find favor in his sight. Amy knew her good points, and mac 
the most of them, with the taste and skill which is a fortune to a por 
and pretty woman. 

Tarlatan and tulle were cheap at Nice, so she enveloped herself : 
them on such occasions, and, following the sensible English fashion ¢ 
simple dress for young girls, got up charming little toilettes with fre; 
flowers, a few trinkets, and all manner of dainty devices, which we 
both inexpensive and effective. It must be confessed that the arti 
sometimes got possession of the woman, and indulged in antique cot 
fures, statuesque attitudes, and classic draperies. But, dear heart, v 
all have our little weaknesses, and find it easy to pardon such in fl 
young, who satisfy our eyes with their comeliness, and keep our hear 
merry with their artless vanities. : 

“TI do want him to think I look well, and tell them so at home,” sa 
Amy to herself, as she put on Flo’s old white silk ball-dress, and co 
ered it with a cloud of fresh illusion, out of which her white shoulde 
and golden head emerged with a most artistic effect. Her hair she hi 
the sense to let alone, after gathering up the thick waves and curls in 
a Hebe-like knot at the back of her head. 

“It’s not the fashion, but it’s becoming, and I can’t afford to mal 
a fright of myself,” she used to say, when advised to frizzle, puff, 
braid, as the latest style commanded. i 

Having no ornaments fine enough for this important occasion, Am 
looped her fleecy skirts with rosy clusters of azalea, and framed tl 
white shoulders in delicate green vines. Remembering the pain 
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ts, she surveyed her white satin slippers with girlish satisfaction, and 
asséed down the room, admiring her aristocratic feet all by herself. 
“ My new fan just matches my flowers, my gloves fit to a charm, and 
#: real lace on aunt’s mouchoir gives an air to my whole dress. If I 
'y had a classical nose aid mouth I should be perfectly happy,” she 
d, surveying herself with a critical eye, and a candle in each hand. 
@ In spite of this affliction, she looked unusually gay and graceful as 
2 glided away ; she seldom ran,— it did not suit her style, she thought, 
#-, being tall, the stately and Junoesque was more appropriate than the 
prtive or piquante. She walked up and down the long saloon while 
iting for Laurie, and once arranged herself under the chandelier, 
ich had a good effect upon her hair; then she thought better of it, 
1 went away to the other end of the room, as if ashamed of the girl- 
desire to have the first view a propitious one. It so happened that 
%®: could not have done a better thing, for Laurie came in so quietly 
®> did not hear him; and, as she stood at the distant window, with her 
@id half turned, and one hand gathering up her dress, the slender, 
ite figure against the red curtains was as effective as a well-placed 
tue. 
“Good evening, Diana!” said Laurie, with the look of satisfaction 
i§: liked to see in his eyes when they rested on her. 
“Good evening, Apollo!” she answered, smiling back at him, for 
| too, looked unusually debonnaire, and the thought of entering the 
@l-room on the arm of such a personable man caused Amy to pity the 
@ir plain Misses Davis from the bottom of her heart. 
# “ Here are your flowers; I arranged them myself, remembering that 
2 did n’t like what Hannah calls a ‘ sot-bookay,’ ” said Laurie, hand- 
her a delicate nosegay, in a holder that she had long coveted as she 
y passed it in Cardiglia’s window. 
“How kind you are!” she exclaimed gratefully. “If I’d known 
4 were coming I ’d have had something ready for you to-day, though 
as pretty as this, I’m afraid.” 
) “ Thank you; it isn’t what it should be, but you have improved it,” 
added, as she snapped the silver bracelet on her wrist. 
“Please don’t.” 
“T thought you liked that sort of thing?” 
_“Not from you; it doesn’t sound natural, and I like your old 
#intness better.” 
“T’m glad of it,” he answered, with a look of relief; then buttoned 
< gloves for her, and asked if his tie was straight, just as he used to 
when they went to parties together, at home. 
_ The company assembled in the long salle 4 manger, that evening, was 
ih as one sees nowhere but on the Continent. The hospitable Ameri- 
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cans had invited every acquaintance they had in Nice, and, having 1 
prejudice-against titles, secured a few to add lustre to their Christm: 
ball. 

A Russian prince condescended to sit in a corner for an hour, ar 
talk with a massive lady, dressed like Hamlet’s mother, in black velve 
with a pearl bridle under her chin. A Polish count, aged eightee 
devoted himself to the ladies, who pronounced him “a fascinating dear 
and a German Serene Something, having come for the supper alon 
roamed vaguely about, seeking what he might devour. Baron Roth 
child’s private secretary, a large-nosed Jew, in tight boots, affab 
beamed upon the world, as if his master’s name crowned him with. 
golden halo; a stout Frenchman, who knew the Emperor, came to if 
dulge his mania for dancing, and Lady de Jones, a British matro 
adorned the scene with her little family of eight. Of course, the’ 
were many light-footed, shrill-voiced American girls, handsome, lifeles: 
looking English ditto, and a few plain but piquante French demoiselle 
likewise the usual set of travelling young gentlemen, who disporte 
themselves gayly, while mammas of all nations lined the walls, ar 
smiled upon them benignly when they danced with their daughters. 

Any young girl can imagine Amy’s state of mind when she “ toc 
the stage” that night, leaning on Laurie’s arm. She knew she looke 
well, she loved to dance, she felt that her foot was on her native hea’ 
in a ball-room, and enjoyed the delightful sense of power which com 
when young girls first discover the new and lovely kingdom they a 
born to rule by virtue of beauty, youth, and womanhood. She did pi 
the Davis girls, who were awkward, plain, and destitute of escort, exce 
a grim papa and three grimmer maiden aunts, and she bowed to the 
in her friendliest manner as she passed; which was good of her, as 
permitted them to see her dress, and burn with curiosity to know wh 
her distinguished-looking friend might be. With the first burst of tl 
band, Amy’s color rose, her eyes began to sparkle, and her feet 
tap the floor impatiently; for she danced well, and wanted Laurie 
know it: therefore the shock she received can better be imagined th 
described, when he said, in a perfectly tranquil tone, — 

“Do you care to dance?” 

“ One usually does at a ball.” 

Her amazed look.and quick answer caused Laurie to repair his err 
as fast as possible. | 

“T meant the first dance. May I have the honor?” 

“T can give you one if I put off the Count. He dances divin 
but he will excuse me, as you are an old friend,” said Amy, hoping th 
the name would have a good effect, and show Laurie that she w 
not to be trifled with. | 
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“ Nice little boy, but rather a short Pole to support 


“* A daughter of the gods, 
Divinely tall, and most divinely fair,” 


fis all the satisfaction she got, however. 
J The set in which they found themselves was composed of English, 
gd Amy was compelled to walk decorously through a cotillion, feeling 
# the while as if she could dance the Tarantula with a relish. Laurie 
signed her to the “ nice little boy,’ and went to do his duty to Flo, 
Athout securing Amy for the joys to come, which reprehensible want 
t forethought was properly punished, for she immediately engaged her- 
§f till supper, meaning to relent if he then gave any signs of penitence. 
ie showed him her ball-book with demure satisfaction when he strolled, 
distead of rushing, up to claim her for the next, a glorious polka- 
idowa; but his polite regrets did n’t impose upon her, and when she 
Bllopaded away with the Count, she saw Laurie sit down by her aunt 
3th an actual expression of relief. 
J. That was unpardonable; and Amy took no more notice of him for 
long while, except a word now and then, when she came to her chap- 
n, between the dances, for a necessary pin or a moment’s rest. Her 
diger had a good effect, however, for she hid it under a smiling face, 
Ad seemed unusually blithe and brilliant. Laurie’s eyes followed her 
5th pleasure for she neither romped nor sauntered, but danced with 
Siirit and grace, making the delightsome pastime what it should be. He 
‘ty naturally fell to studying her from this new point of view; and, be- 
re the evening was half over, had decided that “ little Amy was going 
ii make a very charming woman.” 
| It was a lively scene, for soon the spirit of the social season took 
»ssession of every one, and Christmas merriment made all faces shine, 
arts happy, and heels light. The musicians fiddled, tooted, and banged 
§ if they enjoyed it; everybody danced who could, and those who 
fiuld n’t admired their neighbors with uncommon warmth. The air 
Jas dark with Davises, and many Joneses gambolled like a flock of 
vung giraffes. The golden secretary darted through the room like a 
eteor, with a dashing Frenchwoman, who carpeted the floor with her 
nk satin train. The Serene Teuton found the supper-table, and was 
)eppy, eating steadily through the bill of fare, and dismayed the garcons 
‘the ravages he committed. But the Emperor’s friend covered him- 
lf with glory, for he danced everything, whether he knew it or not, 
id introduced impromptu pirouettes when the figures bewildered him. 
he boyish abandon of that stout man was charming to behold; for, 
jough he “ carried weight,” he danced like an india-rubber ball. He 
n, he flew, he pranced; his face glowed, his bald head shone; his coats 
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tails waved wildly, his pumps actually twinkled in the air, and wh 
the music stopped, he wiped the drops from his brow, and beam 
upon his fellow-men like a French Pickwick without glasses. 

Amy and her Pole distinguished themselves by equal enthusiasm, b 
more graceful agility; and Laurie found himself involuntarily keepii 
time to the rhythmic rise and fall of the white slippers as they fie 
by as indefatigably as if winged. When little Vladimir finally 1 
linquished her with assurances that he was “ desolated to leave 
early,” she was ready to rest, and see how her recreant knight had bor 
his punishment. 

It had been successful; for, at three-and-twenty, blighted affectio 
find a balm in friendly society, and young nerves will thrill, young blo 
dance, and healthy young spirits rise, when subjected to the enchar 
ment of beauty, light, music, and motion. Laurie had a waked-} 
look as he rose to give her his seat ; and when he hurried away to bru 
her some supper, she said to herself, with a satisfied smile, — 

“ Ah, I thought that would do him good!” 

“You look like Balzac’s ‘Femme peinte par elle-méme,’” he sai| 
as he fanned her with one hand and held her coffee-cup in the other. 

“My rouge won’t come off;” and Amy rubbed her brilliant chee 
and showed him her white glove with a sober simplicity that made J hi- 
laugh outright. 

“What do you call this stuff?” he asked, touching a fold of her dre 
that had blown over his knee. : 

“ Tilusion.” 

“ Good name for it; it’s very pretty — new thing, is n’t it?” 

“It’s as old as the hills; you have seen it on dozens of girls, at 
you never found out that it was pretty till now — stupide!” 
“I never saw it on you before, which accounts for the mistake, ¥¢ 
“None of that, it is forbidden; I’d rather take coffee than con 
pliments just now. No, don’t lounge, it makes me nervous.’ 

Laurie sat bolt upright, and meekly took her empty plate, feeling A 
odd sort of pleasure in having “ little Amy ” order him about; for sl 
had lost her shyness now, and felt an irresistible desire to trample ¢ 
him, as girls have a delightful way of doing when lords of crea 
show any signs of subjection. | 

“ Where did you learn all this sort of thing?” he asked, with | 
quizzical look. M 

“As ‘this sort of thing’ is rather a vague expression, would ye 
kindly explain?” returned Amy, knowing perfectly well what he mean 
but wickedly leaving him to describe what is indescribable. Mt 

“ Well—the general air, the style, the self-possession, the 4 tl 


see. 
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illusion — you know,” laughed Laurie, breaking down, and helping 
self out of his quandary with the new word. 

Amy was gratified, but, of course, didn’t show it, and demurely 
aswered, “ Foreign life polishes one in spite of one’s self; I study as 
ll as play; and as for this ” — with a little gesture toward her dress 
“ why, tulle is cheap, posies to be had for nothing, and I am used to 
aking the most of my poor little things.” 

) Amy rather regretted that last sentence, fearing it wasn’t in good 
Wste; but Laurie liked her the better for it, and found himself both 
imiring and respecting the brave patience that made the most of op- 
tunity, and the cheerful spirit that covered poverty with flowers. 
my did not know why he looked at her so kindly, nor why he filled 
» her book with his own name, and devoted himself to her for the rest 
): the evening, in the most delightful manner; but the impulse that 
rought this agreeable change was the result of one of the new impres- 
ons which both of them were unconsciously giving and receiving. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ON THE SHELF. 


[x France the young girls have a dull time of it till they are married, 
when “ Vive la liberté’”’ becomes their motto. In America, as every 
me knows, girls early sign the declaration of independence, and enjoy 
leir freedom with republican zest; but the young matrons usually 
bdicate with the first heir to the throne, and go into a seclusion almost 
s close as a French nunnery, though by no means as quiet. Whether 
hey like it or not, they are virtually put upon the shelf as soon as the 
wedding excitement is over, and most of them might exclaim, as did a 
‘ery pretty woman the other day, “ I am as handsome as ever, but no one 
es any notice of me because I’m married.” 
| Not being a belle or even a fashionable lady, Meg did not experience 
is affliction till her babies were a year old, for in her little world 
rimitive customs prevailed, and she found herself more admired and 
loved than ever. 
: As she was a womanly little woman, the maternal instinct was very 
trong, and she was entirely absorbed in her children, to the utter ex- 
‘lusion of everything and everybody else. Day and night she brooded 
ver them with tireless devotion and anxiety, leaving John to the tender 
nercies of the help, for an Irish lady now presided over the kitchen 
— Being a domestic man, John decidedly missed the wiiely 
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attentions he had been accustomed to receive; but, as he adored h 
babies, he cheerfully relinquished his comfort for a time, supposing, wit 
masculine ignorance, that peace would soon be restored. But thr 
months passed, and there was no return of repose; Meg looked wor 
and nervous, the babies absorbed every minute of her time, the hous 
was neglected, and Kitty, the cook, who took life “aisy,” kept him o 
short commons. When he went out in the morning he was bewildere 
by small commissions for the captive mamma; if he came gayly in z 
night, eager to embrace his family, he was quenched by a “ Hus 
they are just asleep after worrying all day.” If he proposed a litt 
amusement at home, “ No, it would disturb the babies.” If he hinted ; 
a lecture or concert, he was answered with a reproachful look, and 
decided “Leave my children for pleasure, never!” His sleep w. 
broken by infant wails and visions of a phantom figure pacing noi 
lessly to and fro in the watches of the night; his meals were interrupte 
by the frequent flight of the presiding genius, who deserted him, hal 
helped, if a muffled chirp sounded from the nest above; and when h 
read his paper of an evening, Demi’s colic got into the shipping-lis; 
and Daisy’s fall affected the price of stocks, for Mrs. Brooke was onl 
interested in domestic news. 

The poor man was very uncomfortable, for the children had beref 
him of his wife; home was merely a nursery, and the perpetual “ hush 
ing’ made him feel like a brutal intruder whenever he entered th 
sacred precincts of Babyland. He bore it very patiently for six months 
and, when no signs of amendment appeared, he did what other paternz 
exiles do, — tried to get a little comfort elsewhere. Scott had marrie 
and gone to housekeeping not far off, and John fell into the way o 
running over for an hour or two of an evening, when his own parlo 
was empty, and his own wife singing lullabies that seemed to have ni 
end. Mrs. Scott was a lively, prett~ girl, with nothing to do but b 
agreeable, and she performed her mis .on most successfully. The parlo 
was always bright and attractive, the chess-board ready, the piano if 
tune, plenty of gay gossip, and a nice little supper set forth in tempting 
style. 
John would have preferred his own fireside if it had not been s 
lonely ; but as it was, he gratefully took the next best thing, and enjoyet 
his neighbor’s society. 

Meg rather approved of the new arrangement at first, and found i 
a relief to know that John was having a good time instead of dozing 
in the parlor, or tramping about the house and waking the children 
Bat by and by, when the teething worry was over, and the idols went 
sleep at proper hours, leaving mamma time to rest, she began to mis! 
John, and find her work basket dull company, when he was not sitting 
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“Spposite in his old dressing gown, comfortably scorching his slippers 
‘Wn the fender. She would not ask him to stay at home, but felt injured 
ecause he did not know that she wanted him without being told, entirely 
rgetting the many evenings he had waited for her in vain. She was 
‘ervous and worn out with watching and worry, and in that unreason- 
‘ble frame of mind which the best of mothers occasionally experience 
“Srhen domestic cares oppress them. Want of exercise robs them of 
heerfulness, and too much devotion to that idol of American women, 
he teapot, makes them feel as if they were all nerve and no muscle. 
“Yes,” she would say, looking in the glass, “I’m getting old and 
“Sgly; John doesn’t find me interesting any longer, so he leaves his 
“Jaded wife and goes to see his pretty neighbor, who has no incum- 
irances. Well, the babies love me; they don’t care if I am thin and 
Wale, and haven’t time to crimp my hair; they are my comfort, and 
ome day John will see what I’ve gladly sacrificed for them, won’t he, 
“ay precious?” 

‘ To which pathetic appeal Daisy would answer with a coo, or Demi 
S7ith a crow, and Meg would put by her lamentations for a maternal 
S evel, which soothed her solitude for the time being. But the pain in- 
reased as politics absorbed John, who was always running over to 
J iscuss interesting points with Scott, quite unconscious that Meg missed 
ij . Not a word did she say, however, till her mother found her in 
years one day, and insisted on knowing what the matter was, for Meg’s 
lrooping spirits had not escaped her observation. 

| “TI would n’t tell any one except you, mother; but I really do need 
dvice, for, if John goes on so much longer I eee as well be widowed,” 


Feplied Mrs. Brooke, drying her tears on Daisy’s bib, with an injured 
ir. 


“ Goes on how, my dear?” asked her mother anxiously. 

. “He’s away all day, and at night, when I want to see him, he & 
yontinually going over to the Scotts’. It isn’t fair that I should have 
whe hardest work, and never any amusement. Men are very selfish, even 
he best of them.” 

, “So are women; don’t blame John till you see where you are wrong 
yourself.” 

“ But it can’t be right for him to neglect me.” 

“Don’t you neglect him?” 

“Why, mother, I thought you ’d take my part!” 

“So I do, as far as sympathizing goes; but I think the fault is yours, 
Meg.” 

“T don’t see how.” 

“ Let me show you. Did John ever neglect you, as you call it, while 
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you made it a point to give him your society of an evening, his o 
leisure time?” 

“No; but I can’t do it now, with two babies to tend.” | 

“T think you could, dear; and I think you ought. May I speak qui 
freely, and will you remember that it’s mother who blames as well ; 
mother who sympathizes? ” | 

“Indeed I will! Speak to me as if I were little Meg again. 
often feel as if I needed teaching more than ever since these babi 
look to me for everything.” 

Meg drew her low chair beside her mother’s, and, with a little ir 
terruption in either lap, the two women rocked and talked lovingly t¢ 
gether, feeling that the tie of motherhood made them more one t 
ever. t 

“You have only made the mistake that most young wives make, 4 
forgotten your duty to your husband in your love for your children. 
very natural and forgivable mistake, Meg, but one that had better f 
remedied before you take to different ways; for children should dra: 
you nearer than ever, not separate you, as if they were all yours, an 
John had nothing to do but support them. I’ve seen it for some week 
but have not spoken, feeling sure it would come right in time.” 

“T’m afraid it won’t. If I ask him to stay, he ’Il think I’m jealo 
and I would n’t insult him by such an idea. He does n’t see that I war 
him, and I don’t know how to tell him without words.” : 

“Make it so pleasant he won’t want to go away. My dear, he 
longing for his little home; but it is n’t home without you, and you 
always in the nursery.” 

“Ought n’t I to be there?” 

“ Not all the time; too much confinement makes you nervous, an 
then you are unfitted for everything. Besides, you owe something t 
John as well as to the babies; don’t neglect husband for children, don’ 
shut him out of the nursery, but teach him how to help in it. Hi 
place is there as well as yours, and the children need him; let him 
that he has his part to do, and he will do it gladly and faithfully, and i 
will be better for you all.” | 

“You really think so, mother?” 

“‘T know it, Meg, for I’ve tried it; and I seldom give advice unl 
I’ve proved its practicability. When you and Jo were little, I went o 
just as you are, feeling as if I did n’t do my duty unless I devoted m 
self wholly to you. Poor father took to his books, after I had refus 
all offers of help, and left me to try my experiment alone. I struggl 
along as well as I could, but Jo was too much for me. I nearly spoi 
her by indulgence. You were poorly, and I worried about you till I fel 
sick myself. Then father came to the rescue, quietly managed every 
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hing, and made himself so helpful that I saw my mistake, and never 
tave been able to get on without him since. That is the secret of our 
iome happiness: he does not let business wean him from the little cares 
“ind duties that affect us all, and I try not to let domestic worries destroy 
“any interest in his pursuits. Each do our part alone in many things, 
wut at home we work together, always.” 
. “Tt is so, mother; and my great wish is to be to my husband and 
aehildren what you have been to yours. Show me how; I ’ll do anything 
rou say.” 
‘a “You always were my docile daughter. Well, dear, if I were you, 
(td let John have more to do with the management of Demi, for the 
iuboy needs training, and it’s none too soon to begin. Then I’d do what 
_ have often proposed, let Hannah come and help you; she is a capital 
ssurse, and you may trust the precious babies to her while you do more 
. housework. You need the exercise, Hannah would enjoy the rest, and 
‘Wohn would find his wife again. Go out more; keep cheerful as well 
“&s busy, for you are the sunshine-maker of the family, and if you get 
Mismal there is no fair weather. Then I’d try to take an interest in 
“Gyhatever John likes, —talk with him, let him read to you, exchange 
ideas, and help each other in that way. Don’t shut yourself up in a 
“pandbox because you are a woman, but understand what is going on, 
™tind educate yourself to take your part in the world’s work, for it all 
affects you and yours.” 
*! “John is so sensible, I’m afraid he will think I’m stupid if I ask 
#yuestions about politics and things.” 
“T don’t believe he would; love covers a multitude of sins, and of 
whom could you ask more freely than of him? Try it, and see if he 
Joes n’t find your society far more agreeable than Mrs. Scott’s suppers.” 
© “Twill. Poor John! I’m afraid I have neglected him sadly, but 
af thought I was right, and he never said anything.” 
“| 6“ He tried not to be selfish, but he has felt rather forlorn, I fancy. 
al is just the time, Meg, when young married people are apt to grow 
rt, and the very time when they ought to be most together; for the 
irst tenderness soons wears off, unless care is taken to preserve it; and 
a0 time is so beautiful and precious to parents as the first years of the 
Siittle lives given them to train. Don’t let John be a stranger to the babies, 
tor they will do more to keep him safe and happy in this world of trial 
temptation than anything else, and through them you will learn to 
w and love one another as you should. Now, dear, good-by; think 
er mother’s preachment, act upon it if it seems good, and God bless 
you all!” 
Meg did think it over, found it good, and acted upon it, though the 
attempt was not made exactly as she planned to have it. Of course 
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the children tyrannized over her, and ruled the house as soon as th 
found out that kicking and squalling brought them whatever thi 
wanted. Mamma was an abject slave to their caprices, but papa was n 
so easily subjugated, and occasionally afflicted his tender spouse by : 
attempt at paternal discipline with his obstreperous son. For Det 
inherited a trifle of his sire’s firmness of character, — we won't call 
obstinacy, — and when he made up his little mind to have or to do anjj 
thing, all the king’s horses and all the king’s men could not change th] 
pertinacious little mind. Mamma thought the dear too young to 1 
taught to conquer his prejudices, but papa believed that it never wi 
too soon to learn obedience; so Master Demi early discovered thi 
when he undertook to “wrastle” with “parpar,” he always got tt 
worst of it; yet, like the Englishman, Baby respected the man wk 
conquered him, and loved the father whose grave “ No, no,” was mot 
impressive than all mamma’s love-pats. | 

A few days after the talk with her mother, Meg resolved to try 
social evening with John; so she ordered a nice supper, set the parlc 
in order, dressed herself prettily, and put the children to bed earl 
that nothing should interfere with her experiment. But, unfortunately 
Demi’s most unconquerable prejudice was against going to bed, an 
that night he decided to go on a rampage; so poor Meg sung and rockec 
told stories and tried every sleep-provoking wile she could devise, bu 
all in vain, the big eyes would n’t shut; and long after Daisy had gon 
to byelow, like the chubby little bunch of good-nature she was, naught 
Demi lay staring at the light, with the most discouragingly wide-awak 
expression of countenance. 

“Will Demi lie still like a good boy, while mamma runs down am 
gives poor papa his tea?” asked Meg, as the hall-door softly closed, am 
the well-known step went tiptoeing into the dining-room. 

“Me has tea!” said Demi, preparing to join in the revel. 

“No; but I Il save you some little cakies for breakfast, if you Il 
bye-by tie Daisy. Will you, lovey?” 

“Iss!” and Demi shut his eyes tight, as if to catch sleep and hurn 
the desired day. 

Taking advantage of the propitious moment, Meg slipped away, anc 
ran down to greet her husband with a smiling face, and the little blue bo 
in her hair which was his especial admiration. He saw it at once, an 
said, with pleased surprise, — 

“ Why, little mother, how gay we are to-night. Do you expect com 
pany?” 

“Only you, dear.” 

“Ts it a birthday, anniversary, or anything?” 

“No; I’m tired of being a dowdy, so I dressed up as a ch 
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., always make yourself nice for table, no matter how tired you are; 
—y why should n’t I when I have the time?” 

““ “T do it out of respect to you, my dear,” said old-fashioned John. 

I “ Ditto, ditto, Mr. Brooke,” laughed Meg, looking young and pretty 
4 72in, as she nodded to him over the teapot. 

a “Well, it’s altogether delightful, and like old times. This tastes 
eet I drink your health, dear.” And John sipped his tea with an 
‘ ir of reposeful rapture, which was of very short duration, however; 
pr, as he put down his cup, the door-handle rattled mysteriously, and a 
tle voice was heard, saying impatiently, — 

«| “Opy doy; me’s tummin!” 

t “It’s that naughty boy. I told him to go to sleep alone, and here 
}: is, downstairs, getting his death a-cold pattering over that canvas,” 
id Meg, answering the call. 

“ Mornin’ now,” announced Demi, in a joyful tone, as he entered, 
ith his long night-gown gracefully festooned over his arm, and every 
4,11 bobbing gayly as he pranced about the table, eying the “ cakies ” 
fith loving glances. 

“No, it isn’t morning yet. You must go to bed, and not trouble 
or mamma ; then you can have the little cake with sugar on it.” | 
“| “Me loves parpar,” said the artful one, preparing to climb the 
iternal knee, and revel in forbidding joys. But John shook his head, 
iid said to Meg, — 

“| “If you told him to stay up there, and go to sleep alone, make him 
“Ty it, or he will never learn to mind you.” 

_ “Yes, of course. Come, Demi;” and Meg led her son away, feeling 
"| strong desire to spank the little marplot who hopped beside her, labor- 
‘!g under the delusion that the bribe was to be administered as soon as 
‘ey reached the nursery. 

_ Nor was he disappointed; for that short-sighted woman actually 

‘ive him a lump of sugar, tucked him into his bed, and forbade any 

ore promenades till morning. 

' “Tss!” said Demi the perjured, blissfully sucking his sugar, and 
garding his first attempt as eminently successful. 

| Meg returned to her place, and supper was progressing pleasantly, 

en the little ghost walked again, and exposed the maternal delin- 

Niencies by boldly demanding, — 

“ More sudar, marmar.” 

’ “Now this won’t do,” said John, hardening his heart against the 

waging little sinner. “ We shall never know any peace till that child 

arns to go to bed properly. You have made a slave of yourself long 

10ugh; give him one lesson, and then there will be an end of it. Put 

~ ™m in his bed and leave him, Meg.” 
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“He won’t stay there; he never does, unless I sit by him.” 

“T’ll manage him. Demi, go upstairs, and get into your bed, : 
mamma bids you.” 

“S’ant!”’ replied the young rebel, helping himself to the covete 

“cakie,” and beginning to eat the same with calm audacity. 

“You must never say that to papa; I shall carry you if you don’t ‘ 
yourself.” 

“Go ’way; me don’t love parpar ;” and ere retired to his mother 
skirts for protection. 

But even that refuge proved unavailing, for he was delivered over 
the enemy, with a “ Be gentle with him, John,” which struck the culpi 
with dismay; for when mamma deserted him, then the judgment-d 
was at hand. Bereft of his cake, defrauded of his frolic, and bor1 
away by a strong hand to that detested bed, poor Demi could not restra 
his wrath, but openly defied papa, and kicked and screamed lustily < 
the way upstairs. The minute he was put into bed on one side, he roll 
out on the other, and made for the door, only to be ignominiously caug 
up the tail of his little toga, and put back again, which lively perforr 
ance kept up till the young man’s strength gave out, when he devot 
himself to roaring at the top of his voice. This vocal exercise usual 
conquered Meg; but John sat as unmoved as the post which is popular, 
believed to be deaf. No coaxing, no sugar, no lullaby, no story; ev 
the light was put out, and only the red glow of the fire enlivened t 
“big dark” which Demi regarded with curiosity rather than fe 
This new order of things disgusted him, and he howled dismally fi 
“marmar,” as his angry passions subsided, and recollections of f 
tender bondwoman returned to the captive autocrat. The plaintive wi 
which succeeded the passionate roar went to Meg’s heart, and she ri 
up to say beseechingly,— 

“Let me stay with him; he ’ll be good, now, John.” 

“No, my dear, I’ve told him he must go to sleep, as you bid 
and he must, if I stay here all night.” 

“ But he ’ll cry himself sick,” pleaded Meg, reproaching herself f 
deserting her boy. 

“No, he won’t, he’s so tired he will soon drop off, and then 
matter is settled; for he will understand that he has got to mind. D 
interfere; I ll manage him.” 

a He’ s my child, and I can’t have his spirit broken by hars 
ness.’ 

“ He’s my child, and I won’t have his temper spoilt by indulge 
Go down, my dear, and leave the boy to me.” | 

When John spoke in that masterful tone, Meg always obeyed, 
never regretted her docility. 
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“Please let me kiss him once, John?” 
“Certainly. Demi, say ‘ good-night’ to mamma, and let her go and 
est, for she is very tired with taking care of you all day.” 

Meg always insisted upon it that the kiss won the victory; for after 
t was given, Demi sobbed more quietly, and lay quite still at the bottom 
\f the bed, whither he had wriggled in his anguish of mind. 
“ Poor little man, he’s worn out with sleep and crying. I ’ll cover 
jim up, and then go and set Meg’s heart at rest,” thought John, creeping 
0 the bedside, hoping to find his rebellious heir asleep. 
' But he wasn’t; for the moment his father peeped at him, Demi’s 
Pyes opened, his little chin began to quiver, and he put up his arms, 
*aying, with a penitent hiccough, “ Me’s dood, now.” 
Sitting on the stairs, outside, Meg wondered at the long silence 
vhich followed the uproar; and, after imagining all sorts of impossible 
sccidents, she slipped into the room, to set her fears at rest. Demi lay 
fast asleep; not in his usual spread-eagle attitude, but in a subdued 
munch, cuddled close in the circle of his father’s arm and holding his 
father’s finger, as if he felt that justice was tempered with mercy, and 
ad gone to sleep a sadder and a wiser baby. So held, John had waited 
‘vith womanly patience till the little hand relaxed its hold; and, while 
vaiting, had fallen asleep, more tired by that tussle with his son than 
vith his whole day’s work. 
As Meg stood watching the two faces on the pillow, she smiled to 
herself, and then slipped away again, saying, in a satisfied tone, — 
“T never need fear that John will be too harsh with my babies: 
jie does know how to manage them, and will be a great help, for Demi 
*s getting too much for me.” 
* When John came down at last, expecting to find a pensive or re- 
woachful wife, he was agreeably surprised to find Meg placidly trim- 
ning a bonnet, and to be greeted with the request to read something 
bout the election, if he was not too tired. John saw in a minute that a 
‘evolution of some kind was going on, but wisely asked no questions, 
i mowing that Meg was such a transparent little person, she could n’t keep 
}. secret to save her life, and therefore the clew would soon appear. 
de read a long debate with the most amiable readiness and then ex- 
Vlained it in his most lucid manner, while Meg tried to look deeply in- 
ferested, to ask intelligent questions, and keep her thoughts from wan- 
yiering from the state of the nation to the state of her bonnet. In her 
ecret soul, however, she decided that politics were as bad as mathe- 
jnatics, and that the mission of politicians seemed to be calling each 
ther names; but she kept these feminine ideas to herself, and when 
ohn paused, shook her head, and said with what she thought diplo- 
fnatic ambiguity, — 
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“Well, I really don’t see what we are coming to.” 

John laughed, and watched her for a minute, as she poised a pre 
little preparation of lace and flowers on her hand, and regarded it wit 
the genuine interest which his harangue had failed to waken. 

“She is trying to like politics for my sake, so I ’ll try and lik 
millinery for hers, that’s only fair,” thought John the Just, addin 
aloud, — 

“That ’s very pretty; is it what you call a breakfast-cap?”’ 

“My dear man, it’s a bonnet! My very best poten a 
theatre bonnet.” 

“I beg your pardon; it was so small, I naturally mistook it fa 
one of the fly-away things you sometimes wear. How do you kee 
it on?” 

“ These bits of lace are fastened under the chin with a rosebud, so;' 
and Meg illustrated by putting on the bonnet, and regarding him with a 
air of calm satisfaction that was irresistible. | 

“It’s a love of a bonnet, but I prefer the face inside, for it look 
young and happy again; ’”’ and John kissed the smiling face, to the greg 
detriment of the rosebud under the chin. | 

“T’m glad you like it, for I want you to take me to one of the ney 
concerts some night; I really need some music to put me in tune. Wi 
you, please?” 

“Of course I will, with all my heart, or anywhere else you like 
You have been shut up so long, it will do you no end of good, and 
shall enjoy it, of all things. What put it into your head, little mother? 

“ Well, I had a talk with Marmee the other day, and told her hoy 
nervous and cross and out of sorts I felt, and she said I needed chang 
and less care; so Hannah is to help me with the children, and I’r 
to see to things about the house more, and now and then have a littl 
fun, just to keep me from getting to be a fidgety, broken-down ol 
woman before my time. It’s only an experiment, John, and I want 
try it for your sake as much as for mine, because I ’ve neglected yo 
shamefully lately, and I’m going to make home what it used to be, 1 
1 can: You don’t object, I:hope?.” 

Never mind what John said, or what a very narrow escape the litt 
bonnet had from utter ruin; all that we have any business to know i 
that John did not appear to object, judging from the changes whic 
gradually took place in the house and its inmates. It was not all Pa 
dise by any means, but every one was better for the division of la 
system; the children threve under the paternal rule, for accura 
steadfast John brought order and obedience into Babydom, while Me 
recovered her spirits and composed her nerves by plenty of wholesor 
exercise, a little pleasure, and much confidential conversation with he 
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ensible husband. Home grew home-like again, and John had no wish 
4o leave it, unless he took Meg with him. The Scotts came to the 
#rookes’ now, and every one found the little house a cheerful place, ful! 
f happiness, content, and family love. Even gay Sallie Moffatt liked 
+o go there. “It is always so quiet and pleasant here; it does me good, 
iMeg,”’ she used to say, looking about her with wistful eyes, as if trying 
o discover the charm, that she might use it in her great house, full 
»f splendid loneliness; for there were no riotous, sunny-faced babies 
here, and Ned lived in a world of his own, where there was no place 
‘or her. 
| This household happiness did not come all at once, but John and Meg 
aad found the key to it, and each year of married life taught them how 
© use it, unlocking the treasuries of real home-love and mutual helpful- 
ness, which the poorest may possess, and the richest cannot buy. This 
s the sort of shelf on which young wives and mothers may consent to 
ye laid, safe from the restless fret and fever of the world, finding loyal 
hovers in the little sons and daughters who cling to them, undaunted by 
sorrow, poverty, or age; walking side by side, through fair and stormy 
weather, with a faithful friend, who is, in the true sense of the good 
Id Saxon word, the “ house-band,” and learning, as Meg learned, that 
a woman’s happiest kingdom is home, her highest honor the art of ruling 
t, not as a queen, but a wise wife and mother. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
LAZY LAURENCE. 


AURIE went to Nice intending to stay a week, and remained a 

month. He was tired of wandering about alone, and Amy’s 
familiar presence seemed to give a home-like charm to the foreign scenes 
in which she bore a part. He rather missed the “ petting” he used to 
receive, and enjoyed a taste of it again; for no attentions, however 
flattering, from strangers, were half so pleasant as the sisterly adoration 
of the girls at home. Amy never would pet him like the others, but she 
was very glad to see him now, and quite clung to him, feeling that he 
was the representative of the dear family for whom she longed more 
an she would confess. They naturally took comfort in each other’s 
society, and were much together, riding, walking, dancing, or dawdling, 
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each other. Amy rose daily in the estimation of her friend, but hi 
sunk in hers, and each felt the truth before a word was spoken. Am) 
tried to please, and succeeded, for she was grateful for the mam 
pleasures he gave her, and repaid him with the little services to whic! 
womanly women know how to lend an indescribable charm. Lauri 
made no effort of any kind, but just let himself drift along as com) 
fortably as possible, trying to forget, and feeling that all women owe‘ 
him a kind word because one had been cold to him. It cost him ni 
effort to be generous, and he would have given Amy all the trinkets ii’ 
Nice if she would have taken them; but, at the same time, he felt tha 
he could not change the opinion she was forming of him, and he rathe’ 
dreaded the keen blue eyes that seemed to watch him with such half! 
sorrowful, half-scornful surprise. | 

“ All the rest have gone to Monaco for the day; I preferred to stay 
at home and write letters. They are done now, and I am going t 
Valrosa to sketch; will you come?” said Amy, as she joined Laurie oni 
lovely day when he lounged 1 in as usual, about noon. | 

“Well, yes; but isn’t it rather warm for such a long walk?” h 
answered slowly, for the shaded salon looked inviting, after the glar 
without. 

*T’m going to have the little carriage, and Baptiste can drive, 
you ‘ll have nothing to do but hold your umbrella and keep your glove 
nice,” returned Amy, with a sarcastic glance at the immaculate kids 
which were a weak point with Laurie. 

“Then I’ll go with pleasure;”” and he put out his hand for he 
sketch-book. But she tucked it under her arm with a sharp — 

“ Don’t trouble yourself; it’s no exertion to me, but you don’t loc 
equal to it.” ) 

Laurie lifted his eyebrows, and followed at a leisurely pace as sht 
ran downstairs; but when they got into the carriage he took the rein} 
himself, and left little Baptiste nothing to do but fold his arms and fal, 
asleep on his perch. 

The two never quarrelled, — Amy was too well-bred, and just nov 
Laurie was too lazy; so, in a minute he peeped under her hat-brim wi 
an inquiring air; she answered with a smile, and they went on together 
in the most amicable manner. | 

It was a lovely drive, along winding roads rich in the picturesqu 
scenes that delight beauty-loving eyes. Here an ancient monastery 
whence the solemn chanting of the monks came down to them. The 
a bare-legged shepherd, in wooden shoes, pointed hat, and rough jacke} 
over one shoulder, sat piping on a stone, while his goats skipped among 
the rocks or lay at his feet. Meek, mouse-colored donkeys, laden witl 
_panniers of freshly cut grass, passed by, with a pretty girl in a capalini 
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itting between the green piles, or an old woman spinning with a distaff 
.s she went. Brown, soft-eyed children ran out from the quaint stone 
siovels to offer nosegays, or bunches of oranges still on the bough. 
Ssnarled olive-trees covered the hills with their dusky foliage, fruit 
sung golden in the orchard, and great scarlet anemones fringed the 
oadside; while beyond green slopes and craggy heights, the Maritime 
)Alps rose sharp and white against the blue Italian sky. 

Valrosa well deserved its name, for, in that climate of perpetual 
4ummer, roses blossomed everywhere. They overhung the archway, 
shrust themselves between the bars of the great gate with a sweet wel- 
4:ome to passers-by, and lined the avenue, winding through lemon-trees 
‘nd feathery palms up to the villa on the hill. Every shadowy nook, 
where seats invited one to stop and rest, was a mass of bloom; every 
4001 grotto had its marble nymph smiling from a veil of flowers, and 
Ixvery fountain reflected crimson, white, or pale pink roses, leaning 
jown to smile at their own beauty. Roses covered the walls of the 
louse, draped the cornices, climbed the pillars, and ran riot over the 
palustrade of the wide terrace, whence one looked down on the sunny 
)Mediterranean, and the white-walled city on its shore. 

“This is a regular honeymoon Paradise, isn’t it? Did you ever 
see such roses?” asked Amy, pausing on the terrace to enjoy the view, 
and a luxurious whiff of perfume that came wandering by. 

“No, nor felt such thorns,” returned Laurie, with his thumb in his 
nouth, after a vain attempt to capture a solitary scarlet flower that 
trew just beyond his reach. 

“Try lower down, and pick those that have no thorns,” said Amy, 
gathering three of the tiny cream-colored ones that starred the wall 
Jehind her. She put them in his button-hole, as a peace-offering, and 
he stood a minute looking down at them with a curious expression, for 
‘in the Italian part of his nature there was a touch of superstition, and he 
was just then in that state of half-sweet, half-bitter melancholy, when 
imaginative young men find significance in trifles, and food for romance 
averywhere. He had thought of Jo in reaching after the thorny red 
tose, for vivid flowers became her, and she had often worn ones like 
that from the greenhouse at home. The pale roses Amy gave him 
were the sort that the Italians lay in dead hands, never in bridal 
wreaths, and, for a moment, he wondered if the omen was for Jo or 
for himself; but the next instant his American common-sense got the 
better of sentimentality, and he laughed a heartier laugh than Amy had 
heard since he came. 

“Tt’s good advice; you ’d better take it and save your fingers,” she 
aid, thinking her speech amused him. 
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“Thank you, I will,” he answered in jest, and a few months lati 
he did it in earnest. i 

“Laurie, when are you going to your grandfather?” she aske 
presently, as she settled herself on a rustic seat. 

“Very soon.’ 

“ You have said that a dozen times within the last three weeks.” 

“I dare say ; short answers save trouble.” 

“He expects you, and you really ought to go.” 

“ Hospitable creature! I know it.” 

“Then why don’t you do it?” 

“Natural depravity, I suppose.” 

“ Natural indolence, you mean. It’s really dreadful!” and Am 
looked severe. | 

“Not so bad as it seems, for I should only plague him if I went 
so I might as well stay, and plague you a little longer, you can bear | 
better; in fact, I think it agrees with you excellently;” and Lauri 
composed himself for a lounge on the broad ledge of the balustrade. 

Amy shook her head, and opened her sketch-book with an air o 
resignation ; but she had made up her mind to lecture “ that boy,” an 
in a minute she began. 

“ What are you doing just now?” 

“ Watching lizards.” 

“No, no; I mean what do you intend and wish to do?” 

“ Smoke a cigarette, if you Il allow me.” 

“ How provoking you are! I don’t approve of cigars, and I wil 
only allow it on condition that you let me put you into my sketch; 
need a figure.” | 

“ With all the pleasure in life. How will you have me, — full-length 
or three-quarters, on my head or my heels? I should Sea 
suggest a recumbent posture, then put yourself in also, and call it ‘ Dolcé 
far mente.” 

“‘ Stay as you are, and go to sleep if you like. J intend to work 
hard,” said Amy, in her most energetic tone. | 

“What delightful enthusiasm!” and he leaned against a tall urn 
with an air of entire satisfaction. 

“‘ What would Jo say if she saw you now?” asked Amy impatiently, 
hoping to stir him up bY the mention of her still more energetic sister’s 
name. 

“As usual, ‘Go away, Teddy, I’m busy!’” He laughed as he 
spoke, but the laugh was not natural, and a shade passed over his face, 
for the utterance of the familiar name touched the wound that was 
not healed yet. Both tone and shadow struck Amy, for she had seen 
and heard them before, and now she looked up in time to catch a new 
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expression on Laurie’s face,—a hard, bitter look, full of pain, dis- 
satisfaction, and regret. It was gone before she could study it, and the 
listless expression back again. She watched him for a moment with 
artistic pleasure, thinking how like an Italian he looked, as he lay 
basking in the sun with uncovered head, and eyes full of southern 
dreaminess; for he seemed to have forgotten her, and fallen into a 
reverie. 

_ “You look like the effigy of a young knight asleep on his tomb,” 
she said, carefully tracing the well-cut profile defined against the dark 
stone. 

“Wish I was!” 

“That ’s a foolish wish, unless you have spoilt your life. You are 
so changed, I sometimes think —” there Amy stopped, with a half- 
timid, half-wistful look, more significant than her unfinished speech. 

Laurie saw and understood the affectionate anxiety which she hesi- 
ted to express, and looking straight into her eyes, said, just as he 
used to say it to her mother, — 

“It’s all right, ma’am.” 

That satisfied her and set at rest the doubts that had begun to worry 
ger lately. It also touched her, and she showed that it did, by the 
cordial tone in which she said, — 

“I’m glad of that! I didn’t think you ’d been a very bad boy, but 
{ fancied you might have wasted money at that wicked Baden-Baden, 
ost your heart to some charming Frenchwoman with a husband, or got 
nto some of the scrapes that young men seem to consider a necessary 
art of a foreign tour. Don’t stay out there in the sun; come and lie 
yn the grass here, and ‘let us be friendly,’ as Jo used to say when we 
zot in the sofa-corner and told secrets.” 
| Laurie obediently threw himself down on the turf, and began to 
jamuse himself by sticking daisies into the ribbons of Amy’s hat, that 
ay there. 

“TI ’m all ready for the secrets; and he glanced up with a decided 
*xpression of interest in his eyes. 

| “T’ve none to tell; you may begin.” 

“Have n’t one to bless myself with. I thought perhaps you’d had 
some news from home.” 

“You have heard all that has come lately. Don’t you hear often? I 
fancied Jo would send you volumes.” 

_ “She ’s very busy; I’m roving about so, it’s impossible to be regular, 
ou know. When do you begin your great work of art, Raphaella?’” 
e asked, changing the subject abruptly after another pause, in which 
ze had been wondering if Amy knew his secret, and wanted to talk 


bout it. 
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* Never,” she answered, with a despondent but decided air. “R 
took all the vanity out of me; for after seeing the wonders there, ] 
felt too insignificant to live, and gave up all my foolish hopes i 
despair.” 

“Why should you, with so much energy and talent? ” 

“ That ’s just why, — because talent is n’t genius, and no amount of 
energy can make it so. I want to be great, or nothing. I won't be a 
common-place dauber, so I don’t intend to try any more.” 

“‘ And what are you going to do with yourself now, if I may ask? ” 

“Polish up my other talents, and be an ornament to society, if 1] 
get the chance.” 

It was a characteristic speech, and sounded daring; but audacity 
becomes young people, and Amy’s ambition had a good foundation. 
Laurie smiled, but he liked the spirit with which she took up a new 
purpose when a long-cherished one died, and spent no time lamenting 

“Good! and here is where Fred Vaughn comes in, I fancy.” 

Amy preserved a discreet silence, but there was a conscious look 
in her downcast face, that made Laurie sit up and say gravely, — 

“ Now I’m going to play brother, and ask questions. May 1?” 

“T don’t promise to answer.” 

“Your face will, if your tongue won’t. You aren’t woman of the 
world enough yet to hide your feelings, my dear. I heard rumors about 
‘Fred and you last year, and it’s my private opinion that, if he had not 
been called home so suddenly and detained so long, something would 
have come of it — hey?” 

“That ’s not for me to say,” was Amy’s prim reply; but her lips 
would smile, and there was a traitorous sparkle of the eye, which be 
trayed that she knew her power and enjoyed the knowledge. 

“You are not engaged, I hope?” and Laurie looked very elder 
brotherly and grave all of a sudden. 

&¢ No.”’ 

“But you will be, if he comes back and goes properly down upo 
his knees, won’t you?” 

“Very likely.” 

“Then you are fond of old Fred?” 

“T could be, if I tried.” 

* But you don’t intend to try till the proper moment? Bless my 
soul, what unearthly prudence! He’s a good fellow, Amy, but not the 
man I fancied you ’d like.” 

“ He is rich, a gentleman, and has delightful manners,” began Amy, 
trying to be quite cool and dignified, but feeling a little ashamed of h 
self, in spite of the sincerity of her intentions. , 

“T understand; queens of society can’t get on without money, sO 
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11 mean to make a good match, and start in that way? Quite right 
‘and proper, as the world goes, but it sounds odd from the lips of one 
of your mother’s girls.” 

“ True, nevertheless.” 

A short speech, but the quiet decision with which it was uttered con- 
trasted curiously with the young speaker. Laurie felt this instinctively, 
and laid himself down again, with a sense of disappointment which he 
could not explain. His look and silence, as well as a certain inward 
self-disapproval, ruffled Amy, and made her resolve to deliver her lecture 
without delay. 

“IT wish you ’d do me the favor to rouse yourself a little,” she said 
‘sharply. 

“Do it for me, there’s a dear girl.” 
“T could, if I tried; ”’ and she looked as if she would like doing it 
in the most summary style. 

“Try, then; I give you leave,” returned Laurie, who enjoyed hav- 
ing some one to tease, after his long abstinence from his favorite 
Dastime. 

“You ’d be angry in five minutes.” 

“I’m never angry with you. It takes two flints to make a fire: 
you are as cool and soft as snow.’ 

I “You don’t know what I can do; snow produces a glow and a 
‘ingle, if applied rightly. Your indifference is half affectation, and a 
zood stirring up would prove it.” 

“Stir away; it won’t hurt me and it may amuse you, as the big 
man said when his little wife beat him. Regard me in the light of a 
ausband or a carpet, and beat till you are tired, if that sort of exercise 
agrees with you.” 

Being decidedly nettled herself, and longing to see him shake off 
the apathy that so altered him, Amy sharpened both tongue and pencil, 
and began: — 

“Flo and I have got a new name for you; it’s ‘ Lazy Laurence.’ 
How do you like it?” 

She thought it would annoy him; but he only folded his arms under 
ais head, with an imperturbable “ That ’s not bad. Thank you, ladies.” 
“Do you want to know what I honestly think of you?” 

“ Pining to be told.” 

“Well, I despise you.” 

If she had even said “I hate you,” in a petulant or coquettish tone, 
ae would have laughed, and rather liked it; but the grave, almost sad, 
iccent of her voice made him open his eyes, and ask quickly, — 

“Why, if you please?” 
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“ Because, with every chance for being good, useful, and happy, yot 
are faulty, lazy, and miserable.” 

“Strong language, mademoiselle.” 

“Tf you like it, I'll go on.” 

“Pray, do; it’s quite interesting.” | 

“IT thought you ’d find it so; selfish people always like to talk abow 
themselves.” 

“Am I selfish?” The question slipped out involuntarily and in ¢ 
tone of surprise, for the one virtue on which he prided himself was 
generosity. 

“Ves, very selfish,” continued Amy, in a calm, cool voice, twice a 
effective, just then, as an angry one. “I/’ll show you how, for I’ve 
studied you while we have been frolicking, and I’m not at all satisfiec 
with you. Here you have been abroad nearly six months, and dom 
nothing but waste time and money and disappoint your friends.” 

“Is n’t a fellow to have any pleasure after a four-year’s grind?” — 

“You don’t look as if you’d had much; at any rate, you are none 
the better for it, as far as I can see. I said, when we first met, tha! 
you had improved. Now I take it all back, for I don’t think you hali 
so nice as when I left you at home. You have grown abominably lazy 
you like gossip, and waste time on frivolous things; you are contente¢ 
to be petted and admired by silly people, instead of being loved anc 
respected by wise ones. With money, talent, position, health, and beauty 
—ah, you like that, Old Vanity! but it’s the truth, so I can’t hel 
saying it, — with all these splendid things to use and enjoy, you can finc 
nothing to do but dawdle; and, instead of being the man you might anc 
ought to be, you are only——-” There she stopped, with a look that hac 
both pain and pity in it. 

“‘ Saint Laurence on a gridiron,” added Laurie, blandly finishing th 
sentence. But the lecture began to take effect, for there was a wide 
awake sparkle in his eyes now, and a half-angry, half-injured einbot 
replaced the former indifference. 

“IT supposed you ’d take it so. You men tell us we are angels, adil 
say we can make you what we will; but the instant we honestly try t 
do you good, you laugh at us, and won't listen, which proves how much 
your flattery is worth.” Amy spoke bitterly, and turned her back o 
the exasperating martyr at her feet. 

In a minute a hand came down over the page, so that she could not 
draw, and Laurie’s voice said, with a droll imitation of 4 penitent 
child, — 

“ T will be good, oh, I will be good!” 

But Amy did not laugh, for she was in earnest; and, tapping on the 
outspread hand with her pencil, said soberly, — 
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“ Aren’t you ashamed of a hand like that? It’s as soft and white 
3 a woman’s, and looks as if it never did anything but wear Jouvin’s 
est gloves, and pick flowers for ladies. You are not a dandy, thank 
[eaven! so I’m glad to see there are no diamonds or big seal-rings on 
, only the little old one Jo gave you so long ago. Dear soul, I wish 
‘)ae was here to help me! ” 
no do [t* 
The hand vanished as suddenly as it came, and there was energy 
‘)nough in the echo of her wish to suit even Amy. She glanced down at 
im with a new thought in her mind; but he was lying with his hat 
talf over his face, as if for shade, and his mustache hid his mouth. 
she only saw his chest rise and fall, with a long breath that might have 
een a sigh, and the hand that wore the ring nestled down into the grass, 
s if to hide something too precious or too tender to be spoken of. All 
a a minute various hints and trifles assumed shape and significance 1n 
Amy’s mind, and told her what her sister never had confided to her. 
he remembered that Laurie never spoke voluntarily of Jo; she recalled 
he shadow on his face just now, the change in his character, and the 
yearing of the little old ring, which was no ornament to a handsome 
wand. Girls are quick to read such signs and feel their eloquence. Amy 
d fancied that perhaps a love trouble was at the bottom of the altera- 
ion, and now she was sure of it. Her keen eyes filled, and, when she 
| poke again, it was in a voice that could be beautifully soft and kind 
vhen she chose to make it so. 
“T know I have no right to talk so to you, Laurie; and if you 
were n't the sweetest-tempered fellow in the world, you’d be very angry 
with me. But we are all so fond and proud of you, I could n’t bear 
0 think they should be disappointed in you at home as I have been, 
hough, perhaps, they would understand the change better than I do.” 
» “T think they would,” came from under the hat, in a grim tone, 
juite as touching as a broken one. 
| “They ought to have told me, and not let me go blundering and 
scolding, when I should have been more kind and patient than ever. 
[ never did like that Miss Randal, and now I hate her!” said artful 
Amy, wishing to be sure of her facts this time. 
“Hang Miss Randal!” and Laurie knocked the hat off his face with 
1 look that left no doubt of his sentiments toward that young lady. 
_ “T beg pardon; I thought —” and there she paused diplomatically. 
“No, you did n’t; you knew perfectly well I never cared for any one 
but Jo.” Laurie said that in his old, impetuous tone, and turned his 
face away as he spoke. 
“T did think so; but as they never said anything about it, and you 
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came away, I supposed I was mistaken. And Jo would n’t be kind (jf 
you? Why, I was sure she loved you dearly.” i 
“ She was kind, but not in the right way; and it’s lucky for her sh} 
did n’t love me, if I’m the good-for- nothing fellow-you think me. It 
her fault, though, and you may tell her so.’ | 


Amy, for she did not know what balm to apply. 

“I was wrong, I didn’t know. I’m very sorry I was so cros 
but I can’t help wishing you ’d bear it better, Teddy, dear.” 

“Don’t, that’s her name for me!” and Laurie put up his hand wit 
a quick gesture to stop the words spoken in Jo’s half-kind, half-reproachi 
ful tone. “ Wait till you ’ve tried it yourself,” he added, in a low voici 
as he pulled up the grass by the handful. 

“TI’d take it manfully, and be respected if I could n’t be loved, 
said Amy, with the decision of one who knew nothing about it. 

Now, Laurie flattered himself that he had borne it remarkably wel 
making no moan, asking no sympathy, and taking his trouble away t 
live it down alone. Amy’s lecture put the matter in a new light, an 
for the first time it did look weak and selfish to lose heart at the firs 
failure, and shut himself up in moody indifference. He felt as i 
suddenly shaken out of a pensive dream, and found it impossible to gi 
to sleep again. Presently he sat up, and asked slowly, — 

“Do you think Jo would despise me as you do?” 

“Yes, if she saw you now. She hates lazy people. Why don’t yor 
do something splendid, and make her love you?” ! 

“I did my best, but it was no use.” 

“ Graduating well, you mean? That was no more than you ough 
to have done, for your grandfather’s sake. It would have been shame 
ful to fail after spending so much time and money, when every oni 
knew you could do well.” 

“T did fail, say what you will, for Jo would n’t love me,” bega 
Laurie, leaning his head on his hand in a despondent attitude. 

“No, you did n’t, and you ’Il say so in the end, for it did you good 
and proved that you could do something if you tried. If you’d only 
set about another task of some sort, you’d soon be your hearty, happy 
self again, and forget your trouble.” 

“ That ’s impossible.” 

“Try it and see. You need n’t shrug your shoulders, and think 
* Much she knows about such things.’ I don’t pretend to be wise, but 
am observing, and I seeaa great deal more than you’d imagine. I’m 
interested in other people’s experiences and inconsistencies; and, thaws 
I can’t explain, I remember and use them for my own benefit. . 
Jo all your days, if you choose, but don’t let it spoil you, for it’s wicked 
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(} throw away so :nany good gifts because you can’t have the one you 
ant. There, I won’t lecture any more, for I know you'll wake up and 
a man in spite of that hardhearted girl.” 
Neither spoke for several minutes. Laurie sat turning the little 
ng on his finger, and Amy put the last touches to the hasty sketch 
Wie had been working at while she talked. Presently she put it on his 
aee, merely saying, — 
_ “ How do you like that?” 
He looked and then he smiled, as he could not well help doing, for 
% was capitally done, — the long, lazy figure on the grass, with listless 
Gace, half-shut eyes, and one hand holding a cigar, from which came 
the little wreath of smoke that encircled the dreamer’s head. 

“ How well you draw!” he said, with genuine surprise and pleasure 
t her skill, adding, with a half-laugh, — 

“Yes, that’s me.” 
_* As you are: this is as you were;” and Amy laid another sketch 
side the one he held. 
_ It was not nearly so well done, but there was a life and spirit in it 
hich atoned for many faults, and it recalled the past so vividly that 
sudden change swept over the young man’s face as he looked. Only 
rough sketch of Laurie taming a horse; hat and coat were off, and 
very line of the active figure, resolute face, and commanding attitude, 
vas full of energy and meaning. The handsome brute, just subdued, 
ood arching his neck under the tightly drawn rein, with one foot 
npatiently pawing the ground, and ears pricked up as if listening for 
he voice that had mastered him. In the ruffled mane, the rider’s breezy 
‘air and erect attitude, there was a suggestion of suddenly arrested mo- 
‘on, of strength, courage, and youthful buoyancy, that contrasted sharply 
vith the supine grace of the “ Dolce far niente” sketch. Laurie said 
tothing; but, as his eye went from one to the other, Amy saw him 
ush up and fold his lips together as if he read and accepted the little 
esson she had given him. That satisfied her; and, without waiting for 
to speak, she said in her sprightly way, — 
“Don’t you remember the day you played Rarey with Puck, and we 
ni looked on? Meg and Beth were frightened, but Jo clapped and 
oranced, and I sat on the fence and drew you. I found that sketch in 
ny portfolio the other day, touched it up, and kept it to show you.” 
| “Much obliged. You’ve improved immensely since then, and I 
ongratulate you. May I venture to suggest in ‘a honeymoon Paradise’ 
hat five o’clock is the dinner hour at your hotel? ” 
_ Laurie rose as he spoke, returned the pictures with a smile and a 
ow, and looked at his watch, as if to remind her that even moral lectures 
should have an end. He tried to resume his former easy, indifferent 
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air, but it was an affectation now, for the rousing had been mot 
efficacious than he would confess. Amy felt the shade of coldness i 
his manner, and said to herself, — 

“Now I’ve offended him. Well, if it does him good, I’m glad 
if it makes him hate me, I’m sorry; but it’s true, and I can’t take bac 
a word of it.” 

They laughed and chatted all the way home; and little Baptiste, u 
behind, thought that monsieur and mademoiselle were in charmin 
spirits. But both felt ill at ease; the friendly frankness was disturbec 
the sunshine had a shadow over it, and, despite their apparent gaye 
there was a secret discontent in the heart of each. 

“ Shall we see you this evening, mon frére?” asked Amy, as the 
parted at her aunt’s door. 

“Unfortunately I have an engagement. Au revoir, mademoiselle, 
and Laurie bent as if to kiss her hand, in the foreign fashion, whic 
became him better than many men. Something in his face made Am 
say quickly and warmly, — 

“No; be yourself with me, Laurie, and part in the good old way 
‘1’d rather have a hearty English hand-shake than all the sentimenta 
salutations in France.” 

“ Good-by, dear,” and with these words, uttered in the tone sh 
liked, Laurie left her, after a hand-shake almost painful in its heartine 

Next morning, instead of the usual call, Amy received a note whic 
made her smile at the beginning and sigh at the end: — ) 


“My pEeAR MENToR, — 

“Please make my adieux to your aunt, and exult within yoursel 
for ‘Lazy Laurence’ has gone to his grandpa, like the best of boys 
A pleasant winter to you, and may the gods grant you a blissful hone 
moon at Valrosa! I think Fred would be benefited by a rouser. T 
him so, with my congratulations. 

“Yours gratefully, TELEMACHUS. 


“Good boy! I’m giad he’s gone,” said Amy, with an approvi 
smile; the next minute her face fell as she glanced about the emp 
room, adding, with an involuntary sigh, — 

“ Yes, I am glad, but how I shall miss him!” 
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CHAPTER XL. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


HEN the first bitterness was over, the family accepted the in- 
evitable, and tried to bear it cheerfully, helping one another by 
increased affection which comes to bind households tenderly together 
times of trouble. They put away their grief, and each did his or her 
wt toward making that last year a happy one. 
The pleasantest room in the house was set apart for Beth, and in 
was gathered everything that she most loved, — flowers, pictures, her 
ano, the little work-table, and the beloved pussies. Father’s best books 
Jyund their way there, mother’s easy-chair, Jo’s desk, Amy’s finest 
Retches ; and every day Meg brought her babies on a loving pilgrimage, 
make sunshine for Aunty Beth. John quietly set apart a little sum, 
at he might enjoy the pleasure of keeping the invalid supplied with 
Je fruit she loved and longed for; old Hannah never wearied of con- 
}cting dainty dishes to tempt a capricious appetite, dropping tears as 
e worked; and from across the sea came little gifts and cheerful 
i-ters, seeming to bring breaths of warmth and fragrance from lands 
at know no winter. 
), Here, cherished like a household saint in its shrine, sat Beth, tranquil 
id busy as ever; for nothing could change the sweet, unselfish nature, 
id even while preparing to leave life, she tried to make it happier for 
ose who should remain behind. The feeble fingers were never idle, 
#:d one of her pleasures was to make little things for the school-children 
\ily passing to and fro, —to drop a pair of mittens from her window 
}r a pair of purple hands, a needle-book for some smali mother of 
any dolls, pen-wipers for young penmen toiling through forests of 
it-hooks, scrap-books for picture-loving eyes, and all manner ol 
easant devices, till the reluctant climbers up the ladder cf learning 
fund their way strewn with flowers, as it were, and came to regard 
e gentle giver as a sort of fairy godmother, who sat above there, and 
howered down gifts miraculously suited to their tastes and needs. If 
sth had wanted any reward, she found it in the bright little faces 
ways turned up to her window, with nods and smiles, and the droll 
ea letters which came to her, full of blots and gratitude. 
The first few months were very happy ones, and Beth often used 
Bbokk round, and say “ How beautiful this is!” as they all sat together 
her sunny room, the babies kicking and crowing on the floor, mother 
d sisters working near, and father reading, i in his pleasant voice, from 
ie wise old books which seemed rich in good and comfortable words, 
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as applicable now as when written centuries ago; a little chapel, whe 
a paternal priest taught his flock the hard lessons all must learn, tryir, 
to show them that hope can comfort love, and faith make resignatic 
possible. Simple sermons, that went straight to the souls of those wk 
listened; for the father’s heart was in the minister’s religion, and th 
frequent falter in the voice gave a double eloquence to the words |} 
spoke or read. 

It was well for all that this peaceful time was given them as pre 
aration for the sad hours to come; for, by and by, Beth said the need 
was “so heavy,” and put it down forever; talking wearied her, fac 
troubled her, pain claimed her for its own, and her tranquil spirit wi: 
sorrowfully perturbed by the ills that vexed her feeble flesh. Ah mi 
such heavy days, such long, long nights, such aching hearts and ir 
ploring prayers, when those who loved her best were forced to see tl 
thin hands stretched out to them beseechingly, to hear the bitter cr 
“ Help me, help me!” and to feel that there was no help. A sad eclip 
of the serene soul, a sharp struggle of the young life with death; bi 
both were mercifully brief, and then, the natural rebellion over, the o 
peace returned more beautiful than ever. With the wreck of her fr: 
body, Beth’s soul grew strong ; and, though she said little, those about h 
felt she was ready, saw that the first pilgrim called was likewise tl 
fittest, and waited with her on the shore, trying to see the Shining On 
coming to receive her when she crossed the river. 

Jo never left her for an hour since Beth had said, “I feel strong 
when you are here.’”’ She slept on a couch in the room, waking oft 
to renew the fire, to feed, lift, or wait upon the patient creature wl 
seldom asked for anything, and “ tried not to be a trouble.” All day s! 
haunted the room, jealous of any other nurse, and prouder of bei 
chosen then than of any honor her life ever brought her. Precious a1 
helpful hours to Jo, for now her heart received the teaching that 
needed; lessons in patience were so sweetly taught her that she cou 
not fail to learn them; charity for all, the lovely spirit that can forgi 
and truly forget unkindness, the loyalty to duty that makes the harde 
easy, and the sincere faith that fears nothing, but trusts undoubting! 

Often, when she woke, Jo found Beth reading in her well-worn liti 
book, heard her singing softly, to beguile the sleepless night, or saw h 
lean her face upon her hands, while slow tears dropped through t 
transparent fingers;-and Jo would lie watching her, with thoughts ti 
deep for tears, feeling that Beth, in her simple, unselfish way, was tryi1 
to wean herself from the dear old life, and fit herself for the life 
come, by sacred words of comfort, quiet prayers, and the music § 
loved so well. 

Seeing this did more for Jo than the wisest sermons, the saintli¢ 
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ns, the most fervent prayers that any voice could utter; for, with 
yes made clear by many tears, and a heart softened by the tenderest 
Yrrow, she recognized the beauty of her sister’s life, — uneventful, un- 
nbitious, yet full of the genuine virtues which “ smell sweet, and blos- 
ym in the dust,” the self-forgetfulness that makes the humblest on 
arth remembered soonest in heaven, the true success which is possible 
yall. 

One night, when Beth looked among the books upon her table, tc 
ind something to make her forget the mortal weariness that was almost 
; hard to bear as pain, as she turned the leaves of her old favorite Pil- 
im’s Progress, she found a little paper, scribbled over in Jo’s hand. 
®he name caught her eye, and the blurred look of the lines made her 
ire that tears had fallen on it. 

“Poor Jo! she’s fast asleep, so I won’t wake her to ask leave; she 
nows me all her things, and I don’t think she Il mind if I look at this,” 
nought Beth, with a glance at her sister, who lay on the rug, with the 
wngs beside her, ready to wake up the minute the log fell apart. 


“MY BETH. 


“Sitting patient in the shadow 
Till the blessed light shall come, 
A serene and saintly presence 
Sanctifies our troubled home. 
Earthly joys and hopes and sorrows 
Break like ripples on the strand 
Of the deep and solemn river 
Where her willing feet now stand. 


“O my sister, passing from me, 
Out of human care and strife, 

Leave me, as a gift, those virtues 
Which have beautified your life. 
Dear, bequeath me that great patience, 
Which has power to sustain 
A cheerful, uncomplaining spirit 
In its prison-house of pain. 


“ Give me, for I need it sorely, 

Of that courage, wise and sweet, 

Which has made the path of duty 
Green beneath your willing feet. 

Give me that unselfish nature, 
That with charity divine 

Can pardon wrong for love’s dear sake—= 
Meek heart, forgive me mine! 


“Thus our parting daily loseth 
Something of its bitter pain, 
And while learning this hard lesson, 
My great loss becomes my gain. 
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For the touch of grief will render | 
My wild nature more serene, 
Give to life new aspirations, 
A new trust in the unseen. 


“Henceforth, safe across the river, 
I shall see forevermore 
A beloved, household spirit ; 
Waiting for me on the shore. 4 
Hope and faith, born of my sorrow, 
Guardian angels shall become, 
And the sister gone before me 4 
By their hands shall lead me home.” 


Blurred and blotted, faulty and feeble, as the lines were, th 
brought a look of inexpressible comfort to Beth’s face, for her o' 
regret had been that she had done so little; and this seemed to assu 
her that her life had not been useless, that her death would not bring t} 
despair she feared. As she sat with the paper folded between her hanc 
the charred log fell asunder. Jo started up, revived the blaze, and cre’ 
to the bedside, hoping Beth slept. 

“Not asleep, but so happy, dear. See, I found this and read 1 
[knew you would n’t care. Have I been all that to you, Jo?” she aske 
with wistful, humble earnestness. 

“O Beth, so much, so much!” and Jo’s head went down upon ti 
pillow, beside her sister’s. | 

“Then I don’t feel as if I’d wasted my life. I’m not so good 
you make me, but I have tried to do right; and now, when it’s too la 
to begin even to do better, it’s such a comfort to know that some o1 
loves me so much, and feels as if I’d helped them.” 

* More than any one in the world, Beth. I used to think I couldr 
let you go; but I’m learning to feel that I don’t lose you; that you Il | 
more to me than ever, and death can’t part us, though it seems to.” 

“I know it cannot, and I don’t fear it any longer, for I’m sure 
shall be your Beth still, to love and help you more than ever. You mu 
take my place, Jo, and be everything to father and mother when I’ 
gone. They will turn to you, don’t fail them; and if it’s hard to wot 
alone, remember that I don’t forget you, and that you ’ll be happier | 
doing that than writing splendid books or seeing all the world; for lo 
is the only thing” that we can carry with us when we go, and it mag 
the end so easy.’ 

“T’ll try, Beth;” and then and there Jo renounced her old amb 
tion, pledged herself to a new and better one, acknowledging the pove 
of other desires, and feeling the blessed solace of a belief in the immo’ 
tality of love. 

So the spring days came and went, the sky grew clearer, the eart 
greener, the flowers were up fair and early, and the birds came bac 
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1 time to say good-by to Beth, who, like a tired but trustful child, clung 

) the hands that had led her all her life, as father and mother guided 

er tenderly through the Valley of the Shadow, and gave her up to God. 

Seldom, except in books, do the dying utter memorable words, see 
isions, or depart with beatified countenances ; and those who have sped 
lany parting souls know that to most the end comes as naturally and 

‘mply as sleep. As Beth had hoped, the “tide went out easily; ” and 

1 the dark hour before the dawn, on the bosom where she had drawn 

er first breath, she quietly drew her last, with no farewell but one 

wing look, one little sigh. 
4, With tears and prayers and tender hands, mother and sisters made 
wer teady for the long sleep that pain would never mar again, seeing 
ith grateful eyes the beautiful serenity that soon replaced the pathetic 
(atience that had wrung their hearts so long, and feeling, with reverent 
oy, that to their darling death was a benignant angel, not a phantom 
Il of dread. 

_ When morning came, for the first time in many months the fire was 
yut, Jo’s place was empty, and the room was very still. Buta bird sang 
wlithely on a budding bough, close by, the snow-drops blossomed freshly 
‘|: the window, and the spring sunshine streamed in like a benediction 
wer the placid face upon the pillow,—a face so full of painless peace 
iat those who loved it best smiled through their tears, and thanked 


CHAPTER ALL. 


LEARNING TO FORGET. 


# > it till long afterward; men seldom do, for when women are the 

ivisers, the lords of creation don’t take the advice till they have per- 
jiaded themselves that it is just what they intended to do; then they act 
Joon it, and, if it succeeds, they give the weaker vessel half the credit 
{ it; if it fails, they generously give her the whole. Laurie went back 
»his grandfather, and was so dutifully devoted for several weeks that 
Hie old gentleman declared the climate of Nice had improved him 
jonderfully, and he had better try it again. There was nothing the 
oung gentleman would have liked better, but elephants could not have 
tagged him back after the scolding he had received; pride forbid, and 
henever the longing grew very strong, he fortified his resolution by 
Deating the words that had made the deepest impression, “I despise 
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you;” “Go and do something splendid that will make her love you 

Laurie turned the matter over in his mind so often that he sock 
brought himself to confess that he had been selfish and lazy; but the 
when a man has a great sorrow, he should be indulged in all sorts « 
vagaries till he has lived it down. He felt that his blighted affectio1 
were quite dead now; and, though he should never cease to be a faithfi 
mourner, there was no occasion to wear his weeds ostentatiously. J 
would n't love him, but he might make her respect and admire him t 
doing something which should prove that a girl’s “ No” had not spot 
his life. He had always meant to do something, and Amy’s advice wi 
quite unnecessary. He had only been waiting till the aforesaid blight 
affections were decently interred; that being done, she felt that he wi 
ready to “hide his stricken heart, and still toil on.’ 

As Goethe, when he had a joy or a grief, put it into a song, so Laur 
resolved to embalm his love-sorrow in music, and compose a Requie: 
which should harrow up Jo’s soul and melt the heart of every heare 
Therefore the next time the old gentleman found him getting restless ar 
moody, and ordered him off, he went to Vienna, where he had music 
friends, and fell to work with the firm determination to distingui 
himself. But, whether the sorrow was too vast to be embodied in musi 
or music too ethereal to uplift a mortal woe, he soon discovered that tt 
Requiem was beyond him, just at present. It was evident that h 
mind was not in working order yet, and his ideas needed clarifying 
for often in the middle of a plaintive strain, he would find himself hu 
ming a dancing tune that vividly recalled the Christmas ball at Nice, e 
pecially the stout Frenchman, and put an effectual stop to tragic con 
position for the time being. 

Then he tried an Opera, for nothing seemed impossible in the bi 
ginning; but here, again, unforeseen difficulties beset him. He wante 
Jo for his heroine, and called upon his memory to supply him with te 
der recollections and romantic visions of his love. But memory turn 
traitor; and, as if possessed by the perverse spirit of the girl, wou 
only recall Jo’s oddities, faults, and freaks, would only show her in t 
most unsentimental aspects,— beating mats with her head tied up in 
bandanna, barricading herself with the sofa-pillow, or throwing co 
water over his passion 4 Ja Gummidge,— and an irresistible laugh spoi 
the pensive picture he was endeavoring to paint. Jo would n’t be p 
into the Opera at any. price, and he had to give her up with a “ Bless t 
girl, what a torment she is!” and a clutch at his hair, as became a di 
tracted composer. | 

When he looked about him for another and a less intractable da 
to immortalize in melody, memory produced one with the most obligi 
readiness. This phantom wore many faces, but it always had golde 
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air, was enveloped in a diaphanous cloud, and floated airily before his 
hhind’s eye in a pleasing chaos of roses, peacocks, white ponies, and blue 

#bbons. He did not give the complacent wraith any name, but he took 
ter for his heroine, and grew quite fond of her, as well he might; for 
Ne gifted her with every gift and grace under the sun, and escorted her, 

Snscathed, through trials which would have annihilated any mortal 
oman. 

Thanks to this inspiration, he got on swimmingly for a time, but 
Wradually the work lost its charm, and he forgot to compose, while he 
at musing, pen in hand, or roamed about the gay city to get new ideas 
tad refresh his mind, which seemed to be in a somewhat unsettled state 
mat winter. He did not do much, but he thought a great deal and was 
mnscious of a change of some sort going on in spite of himself. “It’s 
Wenius simmering, perhaps. I ’ll let it simmer, and see what comes of 
#,” he said, with a secret suspicion, all the while, that it was n’t genius, 
#ut something far more common. Whatever it was, it simmered to some 
wurpose, for he grew more and more discontented with his desultory 
#fe, began to long for some real and earnest work to go at, soul and 
lfody, and finally came to the wise conclusion that every one who loved 
wiusic was not a composer. Returning from one of Mozart’s grand 
Woeras, splendidly performed at the Royal Theatre, he looked over his 
dwn, played a few of the best parts, sat staring up at the busts of 
#lendelssohn, Beethoven, and Bach, who stared benignly back again; 
mien suddenly he tore up his music-sheets, one by one, and, as the last 
duttered out of his hand, he said soberly to himself,— 

“ She is right! Talent is n’t genius, and you can’t make it so. That 
sic has taken the vanity out of me as Rome took it out of her, and I 
won't be a humbug any longer. Now what shall I do?” 

*® That seemed a hard question to answer, and Laurie began to wish he 
#ad to work for his daily bread. Now, if ever, occurred an eligible op- 
portunity for “going to the devil,” as he once forcibly expressed it, 
#or he had plenty of money and nothing to do, and Satan is pro- 
Werbially fond of providing employment for full and idle hands. 
he poor fellow had temptations enough from without and from within, 
jut he withstood them pretty well; for, much as he valued liberty, he 
Walued good faith and confidence more, so his promise to his grand- 
wather, and his desire to be able to look honestly into the eyes of the 
#omen who loved him, and say “ All’s well,” kept him safe and steady. 

Very likely some Mrs. Grundy will observe, “I don’t believe it; boys 
ill be boys, young men must sow their wild oats, and women must not 
mpect miracles.” I dare say you don’t, Mrs. Grundy, but it’s true 
@evertheless, Women work a good many miracles, and I have a per- 
Jasion that they may perform even that of raising the standard of man- 
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hood by refusing to echo such sayings. Let the boys be boys, the longi} 
the better, and let the young men sow their wild oats if they must; bij 
mothers, sisters, and friends may help to make the crop a small one, ar, h 
keep many tares from spoiling the harvest, by believing, and showir}, 
that they believe, in the possibility of loyalty to the virtues which mal, 
men manliest in good women’s eyes. If it 1s a feminine delusion, leay, 


our hopes of the brave, tender-hearted little lads, who still love the 
mothers better than themselves, and are not ashamed to own it. 


curious and contrary things, and time and nature work their will in spi{ 
of us. Laurie’s heart would n't ache; the wound persisted in healir| 
with a rapidity that astonished him, and, instead of trying to forge 
he found himself trying to remember. He had not foreseen this tut 
of affairs, and was not prepared for it. He was disgusted with hin}, 
self, surprised at his own fickleness, and full of a queer mixture of di 
appointment and relief that he could recover from such a tremendot 
blow so soon. He carefully stirred up the embers of his lost love, b 
they refused to burst into a blaze: there was only a comfortable glo 
that warmed and did him good without putting him into a fever, ar, 
he was reluctantly obliged to confess that the boyish passion was slow. 
subsiding into a more tranquil sentiment, very tender, a little sad a 
resentful still, but that was sure to pass away in time, leaving a brother! 
affection which would last unbroken to the end. | 

As the word “ brotherly ” passed through his mind in one of thed 
reveries, he smiled, and glanced up at the picture of Mozart that we 
before him :— | 

“ Well, he was a great man; and when he could n’t have one sist¢ 
he took the other, and was happy.” | 

Laurie did not utter the words, but he thought them; and the nea} 
instant kissed the little old ring, saying to himself,— j 

“No, I won’t! I haven’t forgotten, I never can. Ill try agai: 
and if that fails, why, then —”’ | 

Leaving his sentence unfinished, he seized pen and paper and wro} 
to Jo, telling her that he could not settle to anything while there was tt 
least hope of her changing her mind. Could n’t she, would n’t she, 
Jet him come home and be happy? While waiting for an answer he dj 
nothing, but he did it energetically, for he was in a fever of impatience 
It came at last, and settled his mind effectually on one point, for Jo dt 
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fledly could n% and would n’t. She was wrapped up in Beth, and never 
shed to hear the word “love” again. Then she begged him to be 
tppy with somebody else, but always to keep a little corner of his 
fart for his loving sister Jo. Ina postscript she desired him not to tell 
ny that Beth was worse; she was coming home in the spring, and 
2re was no need of saddening the remainder of her stay. That would 
| time enough, please God, but Laurie must write to her often, and 
t let her feel lonely, homesick, or anxious. 

+ “So I will, at once. Poor little girl; it will be a sad going home 
r her, I’m afraid; ” and Laurie opened his desk, as if writing to Amy 
4d been the proper conclusion of the sentence left unfinished some 
teks before. 

But he did not write the letter that day ; for, as he rummaged out his 
yst paper, he came across something which changed his purpose. 
Timbling about in one part of the desk, among bills, passports, and 
fsiness documents of various kinds were several of Jo’s letters, and 
} another compartment were three notes from Amy, carefully tied 
4 with one of her blue ribbons, and sweetly suggestive of the little 
fad roses put away inside. With a half-repentant, half-amused ex- 
fession, Laurie gathered up all Jo’s letters, smoothed, folded, and put 
f2m neatly into a small drawer of the desk, stood a minute turning the 
hg thoughtfully, on his finger, then slowly drew it off, laid it with the 
tters, locked the drawer, and went out to hear High Mass at Saint 
fefan’s, feeling as if there had been a funeral; and, though not over- 
1elmed with affliction, this seemed a more proper way to spend the 
Ist of the day than in writing letters to charming young ladies. 

The letter went very soon, however, and was promptly answered, for 
ny was homesick, and confessed it in the most delightfully confiding 
finner. The correspondence flourished famously, and letters flew to 
id fro, with unfailing regularity, all through the early spring. Laurie 
id his busts, made allumettes of his opera, and went back to Paris, 
fping somebody would arrive before long. He wanted desperately to 
to Nice, but would not till he was asked; and Amy would not ask 
m, for just then she was having little experiences of her own, which 
fade her rather wish to avoid the quizzical eyes of “ our boy.” 

} Fred Vaughn had returned, and put the question to which she had 
ce decided to answer, “ Yes, oe you;” but now she said, “ No, 


jis needed to satisfy the new ce that filled her heart so full of 
nder hopes and fears. The words, “ Fred is a good fellow, but not at 
# the man I fancied you would ever like,” and Laurie’s face when he 
tered them, kept returning to her as pertinaciously as her own dig 
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when she said in look, if not in words, “I shall marry for money.” 
troubled her to remember that now, she wished she could take it bac 
it sounded so unwomanly. She did n’t want Laurie to think her a hea 
ress, worldly creature; she did n’t care to be a queen of society now h 
so much as she did to be a lovable woman; she was so glad he did1 
hate her for the dreadful things she said, but took them so beautifull 
and was kinder than ever. His letters were such a comfort, for t} 
home letters were very irregular, and were not half so satisfactory | 
his when they did come. It was not only a pleasure, but a duty to answ 
them, for the poor fellow was forlorn, and needed petting, since Jo pe 
sisted in being stony-hearted. She ought to have made an effort, a 
tried to love him; it could n’t be very hard, many people would be prot 
and glad to have such a dear boy care for them; but Jo never would a 
like other girls, so there was nothing to do but be very kind, and tre 
him like a brother. 

If all brothers were treated as well as Laurie was at this period, thi 
would be a much happier race of beings than they are. Amy nev 
lectured now; she asked his opinion on all subjects; she was interest 
in everything he did, made charming little presents for him, and se 
him two letters a week, full of lively gossip, sisterly confidences, a 
captivating sketches of the lovely scenes about her. As few broth 
are complimented by having their letters carried about in their sistet 
‘pockets, read and reread diligently, cried over when short, kissed wh 
long, and treasured carefully, we will not hint that Amy did any 
these fond and foolish things. But she certainly did grow a little p 
and pensive that spring, lost much of her relish for society, and went 
sketching alone a good deal. She never had much to show when s! 
came home, but was studying nature, I dare say, while she sat for hou : 
with her hands folded, on the terrace at Valrosa, or absently sketchif 
any fancy that occurred to her,—a stalwart knight carved on a tomb, 
young man asleep in the grass, with his hat over his eyes, or a curl 
haired girl in gorgeous array, promenading down a ball-room on the ar 
of a tall gentleman, both faces being left a blur according to the la 
fashion in art, which was safe, but not altogether satisfactory. 

Her aunt thought that she regretted her answer to Fred; and, fin 
ing denials useless and explanations impossible, Amy left her to thi 
what she liked, taking care that Laurie should know that Fred had g 
to Egypt. That was all, but he understood it, and looked relieved, as 
said to himself, with a venerable air,— | 

“T was sure she would think better of it. Poor old fellow! 1” 
been through it all, and I can sympathize.” | 

With that he heaved a great sigh, and then, as if he had disch 
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is duty to the past, put his feet up on the sofa, and enjoyed Amy’s letter 

riously. 

While these changes were going on abroad, trouble had come at 
“ome; but the letter telling that Beth was failing never reached Amy, 
‘tnd when the next found her, the grass was green above her sister. The 
tad news met her at Vevey, for the heat had driven them from Nice in 
May, and they had travelled slowly to Switzerland, by way of Genoa and 
‘he Italian lakes. She bore it very well, and quietly submitted to the 
amily decree that she should not shorten her visit, for, since it was 
450 late to say good-by to Beth, she had better stay, and let absence 
often her sorrow. But her heart was very heavy; she longed to be 
: home, and every day looked wistfully across the lake, waiting for 
aurie to come and comfort her. 

He did come very soon; for the same mail brought letters to them 
oth, but he was in Germany, and it took some days to reach him. The 
1oment he read it, he packed his knapsack, bade adieu to his fellow- 
Yedestrians, and was off to keep his promise, with a heart full of joy 
fad sorrow, hope and suspense. 

He knew Vevey well; and as soon as the boat touched the little quay, 
#2 hurried along the shore to La Tour, where the Carrols were living 
42 pension. The garcon was in despair that the whole family had gone 
) take a promenade on the lake; but no, the blond mademoiselle might 
#2 in the chateau garden. If monsieur would give himself the pain of 
ing down, a flash of time should present her. But monsieur could 
got wait even “a flash of time,” and, in the middle of the speech, de- 
garted to find mademoiselle himself. 

# A pleasant old garden on the borders of the lovely lake, with chest- 
gats rustling overhead, ivy climbing everywhere, and the black shadow 
4° the tower falling far across the sunny water. At one corner of the 
ide, low wall was a seat, and here Amy often came to read or work, 
4° console herself with the beauty all about her. She was sitting here 
hat day, leaning her head on her hand, with a homesick heart and heavy 
ives, thinking of Beth, and wondering why Laurie did not come. She 
id not hear him cross the court-yard beyond, nor see him pause in the 
‘chway that led from the subterranean path into the garden. He stood 
| minute, looking at her with new eyes, seeing what no one had ever 
fen before, — the tender side of Amy’s character. Everything about 

*r mutely suggested love and sorrow, — the blotted letters in her lap, 
jie black ribbon that tied up her hair, the womanly pain and patience in 
er face; even the little ebony cross at her throat seemed pathetic to 
aurie, for he had given it to her, and she wore it as her only ornament. 
{ he had any doubts about the reception she would give him, they were 
t at rest the minute she looked up and saw him; for, dropping every- 
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thing, she ran to him, exclaiming, in a tone of unmistakable love ar 
longing,— 

“O Laurie, Laurie; I knew you ’d come to me!” 

I think everything was said and settled then; for, as they stood te 
gether quite silent for a moment, with the dark head bent down protec} 
ingly over the light one, Amy felt that no one could comfort and sustai 
her so well as Laurie, and Laurie decided that Amy was the only wom 
in the world who could fill Jo’s place, and make him happy. He did ne 
tell her so; but she was not disappointed, for both felt the truth, wer 
satisfied, and gladly left the rest to silence. 

In a minute Amy went back to her place; and, while she dried hd 
tears, Laurie gathered up the scattered papers, finding in the sight ¢ 
sundry well-worn letters and suggestive sketches good omens for tt 
future. As he sat down beside her, Amy felt shy again, and turne 
rosy red at the recollection of her impulsive greeting. 

“T could n’t help it; I felt so lonely and sad, and was so very glad 1 
see you. It was such a surprise to look up and find you, just as I we 
beginning to fear you would n’t come,” she said, trying in vain to spea 
quite naturally. 

“I came the minute I heard. I wish I could say something to c 
fort you for the loss of dear little Beth; but I can only feel, and—” H 
could not get any further, for he, too, turned bashful all of a sudd 
and did not quite know what to say. He longed to lay Amy’s head dow§ 
on his shoulder, and tell her to have a good cry, but he did not dart 
so took her hand instead, and gave it a sympathetic squeeze that 
better than words. 

“You need n’t say anything; this comforts me,” she said softk 
“ Beth is well and happy, and I must n’t wish her back; but I dread th} 
going home, much as I long to see them all. We won't talk about } 
now, for it makes me cry, and I want to enjoy you while you stay. Ye 
need n’t go right back, need you? st | 

“ Not if you want me, dear.” 

“TI do, so much. Aunt and Flo are very kind; but you seem 
one of the family, and it would be so comfortable to have you fom : 
little while.” 

Amy spoke and looked so like a homesick child, whose heart we 
full, that Laurie forgot his bashfulness all at once, and gave her jug 
what she wanted,— the petting she was used to and the cheerful cot 
versation she needed. 

“ Poor little soul, you look as if you’d grieved yourself half-sich} 
I’m going to take care of you, so don’t cry any more, but come a 
walk about with me; the wind is too chilly for you to sit still.” he sai 
in the half-caressing, half-commanding way that Amy liked. as he ti 
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n her hat, drew her arm through his, and began to pace up and down 
1e sunny walk, under the new-leaved chestnuts. He felt more at ease 
pon his legs; and Amy found it very pleasant to have a strong arm to 
an upon, a familiar face to smile at her, and a kind voice to talk de- 
Wghtfully for her alone. 
The quaint old garden had sheltered many pairs of lovers, and 
aemed expressly made for them, so sunny and secluded was it, with 
Hothing but the tower to overlook them, and the wide lake to carry away 
the echo of their words, as it rippled by below. For an hour this new 
air walked and talked, or rested on the wall, enjoying the sweet in- 
#uences which gave such a charm to time and place; and when an un- 
}mantic dinner-bell warned them away, Amy felt as if she left her 
Gurden of loneliness and sorrow behind her in the chateau garden. 

The moment Mrs. Carrol saw the girl’s altered face, she was illumi- 
ated with a new idea, and exclaimed to herself, “‘ Now I understand it 
¥1,— the child has been pining for young Laurence. Bless my heart, I 


With praiseworthy discretion, the good lady said nothing, and be- 
-ayed no sign of enlightenment; but cordially urged Laurie to stay, and 
fegged Amy to enjoy his society, for it would do her more good than so 
uch solitude. Amy was a model of docility; and, as her aunt was a 
food deal occupied with Flo, she was left to entertain her friend, and 
id it with more than her usual success. 

At Nice, Laurie had lounged and Amy had scolded; at Vevey, Laurie 
as never idle, but always walking, riding, boating, or studying, in the 
1ost energetic manner, while Amy admired everything he did, and fol- 
iywed his example as far and as fast as she could. He said the change 
as owing to the climate, and she did not contradict him, being glad of 
} like excuse for her own recovered health and spirits. 

The invigorating air did them both good, and much exercise worked 
tholesome changes in minds as well as bodies. They seemed to get 
learer views of life and duty up there among the everlasting hills; the 
#cesh winds blew away desponding doubts, delusive fancies, and moody 
Husts ; the warm spring sunshine brought out all sorts of aspiring ideas, 
ender hopes, and happy thoughts; the lake seemed to wash away the 
#-oubles of the past, and the grand old mountains to look benignly down 
#pon them, saying, “ Little children, love one another.” 

_ In spite of the new sorrow, it was a very happy time, so happy that 
aurie could not bear to disturb it by a word. It took him a little 
hile to recover from his surprise at the rapid cure of his first, and, as 
#e had firmly believed, his last and only love. He consoled himself for 
#ie seeming disloyalty by the thought that Jo’s sister was almost the 
#ame as Jo’s self, and the conviction that it would have been impossible 
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to love any other woman but Amy so soon and so well. His first wooit 
had been of the tempestuous order, and he looked back upon it as 
through a long vista of years, with a feeling of compassion blende 
with regret. He was not ashamed of it, but put it away as one of t 
bitter-sweet experiences of his life, for which he could be grateful whe 
the pain was over. His second wooing’ he resolved should be as cal 
and simple as possible; there was no need of having a scene, hardly arf 
need of telling Amy that he loved her; she knew it without words, ar 
had given him his answer long ago. It all came about so naturally thi 
no one could complain, and he knew that everybody would be please 
even Jo. But when our first little passion has been crushed, we are aj 
to be wary and slow in making a second trial; so Laurie let the day 
pass, enjoying every hour, and leaving to chance the utterance of tt 
word that would put an end to the first and sweetest part of his ne 
romance. 

He had rather imagined that the dénouement would take place 
the chateau garden by moonlight, and in the most graceful and decorov 
manner ; but it turned out exactly the reverse, for the matter was settle 
on the lake, at noonday, in a few blunt words. They had been floatin 
about all the morning, from gloomy St. Gingolf to sunny Montre 
with the Alps of Savoy on one side, Mont St. Bernard and the Dent d : 
Midi on the other, pretty Vevey in the valley, and Lausanne upon tt 
hill beyond, a cloudless blue sky overhead, and the bluer lake belo 
dotted with the picturesque boats that look like white-winged gulls. 

They had been talking of Bonnivard, as they glided past Chillor 
and of Rousseau, as they looked up at Clarens, where he wrote hi 
“ Héloise.” Neither had read it, but they knew it was a love-story 
and each privately wondered if it was half as interesting as their owt 
Amy had been dabbling her hand in the water during the little pause tha 
fell between them, and, when she looked up, Laurie was leaning on hi 
oars, with an expression in his eyes that made her say hastily, merel 
for the sake of saying something, — 

“You must be tired; rest a little, and let me row; it will do me g 
for, since you came, I have been altogether lazy and luxurious.” 

“T’m not tired ; but you may take an oar, if you like. There’s roo 
enough, though I have to sit nearly in the middle, else the boat won 
trim,” returned Laurie, as if he rather liked the arrangement. 

Feeling that she had not mended matters much, Amy took the offer 
third of a seat, shook her hair over her face, and accepted an oar. Shi 
rowed as well as she did many other things; and, though she used botl 
hands, and Laurie but one, the oars kept time, and the boat wet 
smoothly through the water. : 
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mn “How well we pufl together, don’t we?” said Amy, who objected 
70 silence just then. 

“So well that I wish we might always pull in the same boat. Will 
vou, Amy?” very tenderly. 

~ “ Yes, Laurie,” very low. 

i; Then they both stopped rowing, and unconsciously added a pretty 
gittle tableau of human love and happiness to the dissolving views re~ 
nlected in the lake. 


% 
; CHAPTER XLII. 


ALL ALONE. 


T was easy to promise self-abnegation when self was wrapped up in 
another, and heart and soul were purified by a sweet example; but 
gvhen the helpful voice was silent, the daily lesson over, the beloved 
#resence gone, and nothing remained but loneliness and grief, then Jo 
gound her promise very hard to keep. How could she “ comfort father 
ynd mother,” when her own heart ached with a ceaseless longing for her 
sister ; how could she “ make the house cheerful,” when all its light and 
#varmth and beauty seemed to liave deserted it when Beth left the old 
1ome for the new; and where in all the world could she “ find some use- 
ul, happy work to do,” that would take the place of the loving service 
thich had been its own reward? She tried in a blind, hopeless way to do 
fer duty, secretly rebelling against it all the while, for it seemed unjust 
Jaat her few joys should be lessened, her burdens made heavier, and life 
jet harder and harder as she toiled along. Some people seemed to get all 
nshine, and some all shadow; it was not fair, for she tried more than 
Amy to be good, but never got any reward, only disappointment, trouble, 
yad hard work. 
+ Poor Jo, these were dark days to her, for something like despair 
ame over her when she thought of spending ail her life in that quiet 
7ouse, devoted to humdrum cares, a few small pleasures, and the duty 
aat never seemed to grow any easier. “I can’t do it. I wasn’t meant 
or a life like this, and I know I shall break away and do something 
Hesperate if somebody don’t come and help me,” she said to herself, 
then her first efforts failed, and she fell into the moody, miserable state 
#f mind which often comes when strong wills have to yield to the in- 
vitable. 
| But some one did come and help her, though Jo did not recognize 
#er good angels at once, because they wore familiar shapes, and used 
he simple spells best fitted to poor humanity. Often she started up at 
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night, thinking Beth called her; and when the sight of the little empt'} 
bed made her cry with the bitter cry of an unsubmissive sorrow, “ C} 
Beth, come back! come back!” she did not stretch out her yearnin,| 
arms in vain; for, as quick to hear her sobbing as she had been to hea! 
her sister’s faintest whisper, her mother came to comfort her, not witl 
words only, but the patient tenderness that soothes by a touch, tear, 
that were mute reminders of a greater grief than Jo’s, and broker 
whispers, more eloquent than prayers, because hopeful resignation wen}, 
hand-in-hand with natural sorrow. Sacred moments, when heart talkec 
to heart in the silence of the night, turning affliction to a blessing, whick 
chastened grief and strengthened love. Feeling this, Jo’s burden seemec 
easier to bear, duty grew sweeter, and life looked more endurable, see1 
from the safe shelter of her mother’s arms. 

When aching heart was a little comforted, troubled mind likewisi! 
found help; for one day she went to the study, and, leaning over thd 
good gray head lifted to welcome her with a tranquil smile she said, ver 
humbly, — | 

“Father, talk to me as you did to Beth. I need it more than shi, 
did, for I’m all wrong.” 

“ My dear, nothing can comfort me like this,” he answered, with ¢ 
falter in his voice, and both arms round her, as if he, too, needed help, 
and did not fear to ask it. 

Then, sitting in Beth’s little chair close beside him, Jo told het 
troubles,— the resentful sorrow for her loss, the fruitless efforts tha‘ 
discouraged her, the want of faith that made life look so dark, and al 
the sad bewilderment which we call despair. She gave him entire con: 
fidence, he gave her the help she needed, and both found consolation # ; 
the act; for the time had come when they could talk together not only 
as father and daughter, but as man and woman, able and glad to serve 
each other with mutual sympathy as well as mutual love. Happy ; 
thoughtful times there in the old study which Jo called “the church o}}, 
one member,” and from which she came with fresh courage, recovere¢ 
cheerfulness, and a more submissive spirit; for the parents who hac 
taught one child to meet death without fear, were trying now to teack} 
another to accept life without despondency or distrust, and to use its} 
beautiful opportunities with gratitude and power. [ 

Other helps had Jo, — humble, wholesome duties and delights thai, 
would not be denied their part in serving her, and which she slowlj, 
learned to see and value. Brooms and dishcloths never could be as dis: 
tasteful as they once had been, for Beth had presided over both; anc 
something of her housewifely spirit seemed to linger round the little mof} 
and the old brush, that was never thrown away. As she used them, Je} 
found herself humming the songs Beth used to hum, imitating Bethiy 
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orderly ways, and giving the little touches here and there that kept 
everything fresh and cosey, which was the first step toward making 
aome happy, though she did n’t know it, till Hannah said with an ap- 
roving squeeze of the hand,— 
| “You thoughtful creeter, you’re determined we sha’n’t miss that 
}iear lamb ef you can help it. We don’t say much, but we see it, and the 
_ord will bless you for ’t, see ef He don’t.” 
As they sat sewing together, Jo discovered how much improved her 
sister Meg was; how well she could talk, how much she knew about 
rood, womanly impulses, thoughts, and feelings, how happy she was in 
yusband and children, and how much they were all doing for each other. 
} “ Marriage is an excellent thing, after all. I wonder if I should 
)lossom out half as well as you have, if I tried it?” said Jo, as she con- 
}itructed a kite for Demi, in the topsy-turvy nursery. 
| “Tt’s just what you need to bring out the tender, womanly half of 
rour nature, Jo. You are like a chestnut-burr, prickly outside, but silky- 
soft within, and a sweet kernel, if one can only get at it. Love will 
nake you show your heart some day, and then the rough burr will fall 
a? 
__ “Frost opens chestnut-burrs, ma’am, and it takes a good shake to 
Pring them down. Boys go nutting, and I don’t care to be bagged by 
them,” returned Jo, pasting away at the kite which no wind that blows 
would ever carry up, for Daisy had tied herself on as a bob. 
| Meg laughed, for she was glad to see a glimmer of Jo’s old spirit, 
out she felt it her duty to enforce her opinion by every argument in her 
power ; and the oly chats were not bine especially as two of 


’ 


patient shite, but a man’s hand reached up to pick it gently from the 
fourr, and find the kernel sound and sweet. If she had suspected this, 
bhe would have shut up tight, and been more prickly than ever; fortu- 
nately she was n’t thinking about herself, so, when the time came, down 
Phe dropped. 

| Now, if she had been the heroine of a moral story-book, she ought 
ut this period of her life to have become quite saintly, renounced the 
yvorld, and gone about doing good in a mortified bonnet, with tracts in 
her pocket. But, you see, Jo wasn’t a heroine; she was only a strug- 
“ling human girl, like hundreds of others, and she just acted out her 
jature, being sad, cross, listless, or energetic, as the mood suggested. 
‘t’s highly virtuous to say we ll be good, but we can’t do it all at once, 
ind it takes a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together, before 
some of us even get our feet set in the right way. Jo had got so far, 
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she was learning to do her duty, and to feel unhappy if she did not# 
but to do it cheerfully — ah, that was another thing! She had ofteri/ 
said she wanted to do something splendid, no matter how hard; and now) 
she had her wish, for what could be more beautiful than to devote hey 
life to father and mother, trying to make home as happy to them as they 
had to her? And, if difficulties were necessary to increase the splendoi 

of the effort, what could be harder for a restless, ambitious girl thar} 
to give up her own hopes, plans, and desires, and cheerfully live for? 
others ? ul 

Providence had taken her at her word; here was the task, not what! 
she had expected, but better, because self had no part in it: now, coul¢ 
she do it? She decided that she would try; and, in her first attempt, she? 
found the helps I have suggested. Still another was given her, ancf 
she took it, not as a reward, but as a comfort, as Christian took the ref 
freshment afforded by the little arbor where he rested, as he climbec# 
the hill called Difficulty. i 

“Why don’t you write? That always used to make you happy,’} 
said her mother, once, when the desponding fit overshadowed Jo. 

“I ’ve no heart to write, and if I had, nobody cares for my things. ¢ 

“We do; write something for us, and never mind the rest of the 
world. Try it, dear; I’m sure it would do you good, and please 
very much.” F: 

“ Don’t believe I can;” but Jo got out her desk, and began to over? 
haul her half-finished manuscripts. 

An hour afterward her mother peeped in, and there she was] 
scratching away, with her black pinafore on, and an absorbed expression 
which caused Mrs. March to smile, and slip away, well pleased with thef 
success of her suggestion. Jo never knew how it happened, but some} 
thing got into that story that went straight to the hearts of those whe} 
read it; for, when her family had laughed and cried over it, her fathei 
sent it, much against her will, to one of the popular magazines, and, tc} 
her utter surprise, it was not only paid for, but others requested. Let} 
ters from several persons, whose praise was honor, followed the appear: 
ance of the little story, newspapers copied it, and strangers as well ag}, 
friends admired it. For a small thing it was a great success; and Jo wag} 
more astonished than when her novel was commended and condemned} 
all at once. a 

“T don’t understand it. What can there be in a simple little story 
like that, to make people praise it so?” she said, quite bewildered. | 

“ There is truth in it, Jo, that’s the secret; humor and pathos ce : 
it alive, and you have found your style at last. You wrote with ne 
thought of fame or money, and put your heart into it, my daughter ; ye 
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Have had the bitter, now comes the sweet. Do your best, and grow as 
Sappy as we are in your success.” 

“Tf there is anything good or true in what I write, it is n’t mine; I 
we it all to you and mother and to Beth,” said Jo, more touched by 
4er father’s words than by any amount of praise from the world. 

So, taught by love and sorrow, Jo wrote her little stories, and sent 
mem away to make friends for themselves and her, finding it a very 
#haritable world to such humble wanderers; for they were kindly wel- 
omed, and sent home comfortable tokens to their mother, like dutiful 
hildren whom good fortune overtakes. 

When Amy and Laurie wrote of their engagement, Mrs. March 
eared that Jo would find it difficult to rejoice over it, but her fears 
vere soon set at rest; for, though Jo looked grave at first, she took it 
Hery quietly, and was full of hopes and plans for “the children ” before 
whe read the letter twice. It was a sort of written duet, wherein each 
‘lorified the other in lover-like fashion, very pleasant to read and satis- 
factory to think of, for no one had any objection to make. 

“You like it, mother?” said Jo, as they laid dawn the closely written 
heets, and looked at one another. 
, “Yes, I hoped it would be so, ever since Amy wrote that she had 
| fused Fred. I felt sure then that something better than what you call 
he “mercenary spirit’ had come over her, and a hint here and there 
her letters made me suspect that love and Laurie would win the day.” 
“ How sharp you are, Marmee, and how silent’ You never said a 
vord to me.” 
_ “ Mothers have need of sharp eyes and discreet tongues when they 
dave girls to manage. I was half afraid to put the idea into your 
nead, lest you should write and congratulate them before the thing was 
pettled.” 
 “T’m not the ae a T was; you may trust me, I ’m sober and 
sensible enough for any one’s confidante now.’ 
“So you are, dear, and I should have made you mine, only I fancied 
t might pain you to learn that your Teddy loved any one else.” 
“ Now, mether, did you really think I could be so silly and selfish, 
after I ’d refused his love, when it was freshest, if not best?” 
| “T knew you were sincere then, Jo, but lately I have thought that 
if he came back, and asked again, you might, perhaps, feel like giving 
Mother answer. Forgive me, dear, I can’t help seeing that you are 
very lonely, and sometimes there is a hungry look in your eyes that goes 
i 2 heart ; so I fancied that your boy might fill the empty place if he 
now.’ 
“No, mother, it is better as it is, and I’m glad Amy has learned to 
bve him. But you are right in one thing: I am lonely, and perhaps 
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if Teddy had tried again, I might have said ‘ Yes,’ not because I lov}! 
him any more, but because I care more to be loved than when he wer! 
away.” 

“T’m glad of that, Jo, for it shows that you are getting on. Ther 
are plenty to love you, so try to be satisfied with father and mother}! 
sisters and brothers, friends and babies, till the best lover of all come 
to give you your reward.” 

“Mothers are the best lovers in the world; but I don’t rind whi 
pering to Marmee that I ’d like to try all kinds. It’s very curious, b 
the more I try to satisfy myself with all sorts of natural affections, th 
more I seem to want. I’d no idea hearts could take in so many; mini! 
is so elastic, it never seems full now, and I used to be quite contente 
with my family. I don’t understand it.” 

“T do;” and Mrs. March smiled her wise smile, as Jo turned ba 
the leaves to read what Amy said of Laurie. 

“It is so beautiful to be loved as Laurie loves me; he is n’t senti 
mental, does n’t say much about it, but I see and feel it in all he says an h 
does, and it makes me so happy and so humble that I don’t seem to 
the same girl I was. I never knew how good and generous and tende 
he was till now, for he lets me read his heart, and I find it full of noblif 
impulses and hopes and purposes, and am so proud to know it’s mine 
He says he feels as if he ‘could make a prosperous voyage now witl 
me aboard as mate, and lots of love for ballast.’ I pray he may, and tr 
to be all he believes me, for I love my gallant captain with all my hear 
and soul and might, and never will desert him, while God lets us bi 
together. O mother, I never knew how much like heaven this work 
could be, when two people love and live for one another! ” 

“And that’s our cool, reserved, and worldly Amy! Truly, lov 
does work miracles. How very, very happy they must be!” And Ji 
laid the rustling sheets together with a careful hand, as one might shu 
the covers of a lovely romance, which holds the reader fast till thi 
end comes, and he finds himself alone in the work-a-day world again. | 

By and by Jo roamed away upstairs, for it was rainy, and she couk 


she knew that, and tried to put it way, but the natural craving for af: 
fection was strong, and Amy’s hie: woke the hungry longing fot 
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mo glanced into them, and when she came to her own, leaned her chin 
apn the edge, and stared absently at the chaotic collection, till a bundle 
»f old exercise-books caught her eye. She drew them out, turned them 
“over, and re-lived that pleasant winter at kind Mrs. Kirke’s. She had 
“smiled at first, then she looked thoughtful, next sad, and when she came 
wo a little message written in the Professor’s hand, her lips began to 
remble, the books slid out of her lap, and she sat looking at the friendly 
iiwords, as if they took a new meaning, and touched a tender spot in her 
meart. 
4 “ Wait for me, my friend. I may be a little late, but I shall surely 
come.” 
4 “Oh, if he only would! So kind, so good, so patient with me al- 
ways; my dear old Fritz, I didn’t value him half enough when I had 
§nim, but now how I should love to see him, for every one seems going 
away from me, and | ’m all alone. 
| And holding the little paper fast, as if it were a promise yet to be 
fulfilled, Jo laid her head down on a comfortable rag-bag and cried, 


4 Was it all self-pity, loneliness, or low spirits? or was it the waking 
sup of a sentiment which had bided its time as patiently as its inspirer? 
#Who shall say? 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
SURPRISES. 


-¥O was alone in the twilight, lying on the old sofa, looking at the fire, 
and thinking. It was her favorite way of spending the hour of 
hdusk ; no one disturbed her, and she used to lie there on Beth’s little red 
pillow, planning stories, dreaming dreams, or thinking tender thoughts 
of the sister who never seemed far away. Her face looked tired, grave, 
and rather sad; for to-morrow was her birthday, and she was thinking 
jhow fast the years went by, how old she was getting, and how little she 
seemed to have accomplished. Almost twenty-five, and nothing to show 
for it. Jo was:mistaken in that; there was a good deal to show, and by 
and by she saw, and was grateful for it. 

“An old maid, that’s what I’m to be. A literary spinster, with a 
pen for a spouse, a family of stories for children, and twenty years 
thence a morsel of fame, perhaps; when, like poor Johnson, I’m old, 
and can’t enjoy it, solitary, and can’t share it, independent, and don’t 
tneed it. Well, I need n’t be a sour saint nor a selfish sinner; and, I 
jdare say, old maids are very comfortable when they get used to it; 


but —” and there Jo sighed, as if the prospect was not inviting. 
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It seldom is, at first, and thirty seems the end of all things to five 
and-twenty ; but it’s not so bad as it looks, and one can get on quite 
happily if one has something in one’s self to fall back upon. At twenty- 
five, girls begin to talk about being old maids, but secretly resolve that 
they never will be; at thirty they say nothing about it, but quietly ac- 
cept the fact, and, if sensible, console themselves by remembering thatf’ 
they have twenty more useful, happy years, in which they may be learn-| 
ing to grow old gracefully. Don’t laugh at the spinsters, dear girls, for} 
often very tender, tragical romances are hidden away in the hearts that 
beat so quietly under the sober gowns, and many silent sacrifices off 
youth, health, ambition, love itself, make the faded faces beautiful in 
God’s sight. Even the sad, sour sisters should be kindly dealt with, be- 
cause they have missed the sweetest part of life, if for no other reason) 
and, looking at them with compassion, not contempt, girls in their bloom 
should remember that they too may miss the blossom time; that rosy} 
cheeks don’t last forever, that silver threads will come in the bonnie 
brown hair, and that, by and by, kindness and respect will be as sweet 
as love and admiration now. 

Gentlemen, which means boys, be courteous to the old maids, ne} 
matter how poor and plain and prim, for the only chivalry worth having} 
is that which is the readiest to pay deference to the old, protect the} 
feeble, and serve womankind, regardless of rank, age, or color. Just 


nursed and petted, too often without thanks; the scrapes they have 

helped you out of, the “tips” they have given you from their small 
store, the stitches the patient old fingers have set for you, the steps th 
willing old feet have taken, and gratefully pay the dear old ladies the 
little attentions that women love to receive as long as they live. The 
bright-eyed girls are quick to see such traits, and will like you all the 

better for them; and if death, almost the only power that can parth 
mother and son, should rob you of yours, you will be sure to find a 


has kept the warmest corner of her lonely old heart for “ the best nevvy 
in the world.” 

Jo must have fallen asleep (as I dare say my reader has during this 
little homily), for suddenly Laurie’s ghost seemed to stand before her, 
a substantial, lifelike ghost,— leaning over her, with the very look he) 
used to wear when he felt a good deal and did n’t like to show it. But) 
like Jenny in the ballad,— ‘| 


“She could not think it he,” 


and lay staring up at him in startled silence, till he stooped and kiss ed) 
her. Then she knew him, and flew up, crying joyfully.— 


Ourpr»rises IO/ 


“O my Teddy! O my Teddy!” 

“ Dear Jo, you are glad to see me, then?” 

“Glad! My blessed boy, words can’t express my gladness. Where’s 
Amy?” 

“Your mother has got her down at Meg’s. We stopped there by 
he way, and there was no getting my wife out of their clutches.” 

|} “Your what?’ cried Jo, for Laurie uttered those two words with 
\M unconscious pride and satisfaction which betrayed him. 

, “Qh, the dickens! now I ’ve done it;” and he looked so guilty that 
So was down upon him like a flash. 

“You ’ve gone and got married!” 

| “Yes, please, but I never will again; ” and he went down upon his 
ees, with a penitent clasping of hands, and a face full of mischief, 
mirth, and triumph. 

“ Actually married?” 

“Very much so, thank you.” 

5 “Mercy on us! What dreadful thing will you do next?” and Jo 
a into her seat, with a gasp. 

were: characteristic, but not exactly meena! congratulation,” 


“What can you expect, when you take one’s breath away, creeping 
like a burglar, and letting cats out of bags like that? Get up, you 
‘idiculous boy, and tell me all about it.” 

“Not a word, unless you let me come in my old place, and promise 
not to barricade.” 

Jo laughed at that as she had not done for many a long day, and 
yatted the sofa invitingly, as she said, in a cordial tone,— 

| “The old pillow is up garret, and we don’t need it now; so, come 
ind ’fess, Teddy.” 

' “ How good it sounds to hear you say ‘ Teddy’ ! No one ever calls 
me that but you; ” and Laurie sat down, with an air of great content. 
“What does Amy call you?” 

“ My lord.” 

“ That ’s like her. Well, you look it;” and Jo’s eyes plainly betrayed 
hat she found her boy comelier than ever. 

The pillow was gone, but there was a barricade, nevertheless a 
natural one, raised by time, absence, and change of heart. Both felt it, 
and for a minute looked at one another as if that invisible barrier cast 
1 little shadow over them. It was gone directly, however, for Laurie 
aid, with a vain attempt at dignity,— 

“ Don’t I look like a married man and the head of a family?” 


| 
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“Not a bit, and you never will. You ’ve grown bigger and bonnier 
but you are the same scapegrace as ever.” 

“ Now, really, Jo, you ought to treat me with more respect,” begat 
Laurie, who enjoyed it all immensely. 

“How can I, when the mere idea of you, married and settled, is s« 
irresistibly funny that I can’t keep sober!” answered Jo, smiling al r 
over her face, so infectiously that they had another laugh, and ther 
settled down for a good talk, quite in the pleasant old fashion. 

“It’s no use your going out in the cold to get Amy, for they are al 
coming up presently. I could n’t wait; I wanted to be the one to tel 
you the grand surprise, and have ‘ first skim,’ as we used to say whet 
we squabbled about the cream.” 

“ Of course you did, and spoilt your story by beginning at the wrong 
end. Now, start right, and tell me how it all happened; I’m pining tc 
know.” 

“Well, I did it to please Amy,” began Laurie, with a twinkle tha’ 
made Jo exclaim,— 

“Fib number one; Amy did it to please you. Go on, and tell the 
truth, if you can, sir.” 

“Now she’s beginning to marm it; is n’t it jolly to hear her?” saic 
Laurie to the fire, and the fire glowed and sparkled as if it quite agreed 
“It’s all the same, you know, she and I being one. We planned to come 
home with the Carrols, a month or more ago, but they suddenly changec 
their minds, and decided to pass another winter in Paris. But grandpz 
wanted to come home; he went to please me, and I couldsn’t let him ge 
alone, neither could I leave Amy; and Mrs. Carrol had got Englisk 
notions about chaperons and such nonsense, and would n’t let Amy come 
with us. So I just settled the difficulty by saying, ‘ Let’s be married, anc 
then we can do as we like.’ ” 

“Of course you did; you always have things to suit you.” 

“Not always;” and something in Laurie’s voice made Jo say 
hastily, — 

“ How did you ever get aunt to agree?” 

“It was hard work; but, between us, we talked her over, for we had 
heaps of good reasons on our side. There was n’t time to write and ask 
leave, but you all liked it, had consented to it by and by, and it was only 
‘taking Time by the fetlock,’ as my wife says.” 

“ Aren't we proud of those two words, and don’t we like to say 
them?” interrupted Jo, addressing the fire in her turn, and watchin 
with delight the happy light it seemed to kindle in the eyes that had been 
so tragically gloomy when she saw them last. 

“ A trifle, perhaps ; she’s such a captivating little woman I can’t hel 
being proud of her. Well, then, uncle and aunt were there to play 
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propriety ; we were so absorbed in one another we were of no mortal use 
Japart, and that charming arrangement would make everything easy all 
round; so we did it.” 

| “When, where, how?” asked Jo, in a fever of feminine interest 
jand curiosity, for she could not realize it a particle. 

“ Six weeks ago, at the American consul’s, in Paris; a very quiet 
wedding, of course, for even in our happiness we didn’t forget dear 
jlittle Beth.” 

} Jo put her hand in his as he said that, and Laurie gently smoothed 
jthe little red pillow, which he remembered well. 

“Why did n’t you let us know afterward?” asked Jo, in a quieter 
jtone, when they had sat quite still a minute. 

| “We wanted to surprise you; we thought we were coming directly 
home, at first; but the dear old gentleman, as soon as we were married, 
ifound he could n’t be ready under a month, at least, and sent us off to 
spend our honeymoon wherever we liked. Amy had once called Valrosa 
ja reguiar honeymoon home, so we went there, and were as happy as 
people are but once in their lives. My faith! wasn’t it love among the 
roses! ” 

| Laurie seemed to forget Jo for a minute, and Jo was glad of it; 
for the fact that he told her these things so freely and naturally assured 
ther that he had quite forgiven and forgotten. She tried to draw away 
ther hand; but, as if he guessed the thought that prompted the half-in- 
}voluntary impulse, Laurie held it fast, and said, with a manly gravity 
ishe had never seen in him before,— 

} “Jo, dear, I want to say one thing, and then we ll put it by forever. 
‘As I told you in my letter, when I wrote that Amy had been so kind 
}to me, I never shall stop loving you; but the love is altered, and I have 
learned to see that it is better as it is. Amy and you change places in 
my heart, that’s all. J think it was meant to be so, and would have 
come about naturally, if I had waited, as you tried to make me; but I 
mever could be patient, and so I got a heartache. I was a boy then, 
headstrong and violent; and it took a hard lesson to show me my mis- 
ake. For it was one, Jo, as you said, and I found it out, after making 
ba fool of myself. Upon my word, I was so tumbled up in my mind, at 
None time, that I did n’t know which I loved best, you or Amy, and tried 
'to love both alike; but I could n’t, and when I saw her in Switzerland, 
leverything seemed to clear up all at once. You both got into your 
right places, and I felt sure that it was well off with the old love before 
fit was on with the new; that I could honestly share my heart between 


and go back to the happy old times when we first knew one another? ’ 
“T ’ll believe it, with all my heart; but, Teddy, we never can be boy 
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and girl again: the happy old times can’t come back, and we must n’ji 
expect it. We are man and woman now, with sober work to do, for 
playtime is over, and we must give up frolicking. I’m sure you feep 
this; I see the change in you, and you'll find it in me. I shall miss nm 
boy, but I shall love the man as much, and admire him more, because hi 
means to be what I hoped he would. We can’t be little playmates am}! 
longer, but we will be brother and sister, to love and help one anothe 
all our lives, won’t we, Laurie?” a 
He did not say a word, but took the hand she offered him, and lai 
his face down on it for a minute, feeling that out of the grave of a boy 
ish passion, there had risen a beautiful, strong friendship to bless then 
both. Presently Jo said cheerfully, for she didn’t want the comin; 
home to be a sad one,— : 


>? 


me, how time does fly! 
“ As one of the children is older than yourself, you need n’t talk 


said of David; and when you see Amy, you'll find her rather a prep 
cocious infant,” said Laurie, looking amused at her maternal air. 
“You may be a little older in years, but I’m ever so much olde 


a hard one that I feel forty.” 

“ Poor Jo! we left you to bear it alone, while we went pleasuring 
You are older; here’s a line, and there’s another; unless you smilepi 
your eyes look sad, and when I touched the cushion, just now, I founc 
a tear on it. You’ve had a great deal to bear, and had to bear it alj 
alone. What a selfish beast I’ve been! and Laurie pulled his o 
hair, with a remorseful look. 

But Jo only turned over the traitorous pillow, and answered, in 
tone which she tried to make quite cheerful,— : 

“ No, I had father and mother to help me, the dear babies to com 
fort me, and the thought that you and Amy were safe and happy, 
make the troubles here easier to bear. I am lonely, sometimes, but 
dare say it’s good for me, and —” 


out you, so you must come and teach ‘ the children’ to keep house, a 

go halves in everything, just as we used to do, and let us pet you, an¢ 

all be blissfully happy and friendly together.” t 
“Tf I should n’t be in the way, it would be very pleasant. I begin t 

feel quite young already; for, somehow, all my troubles seemed to My 
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ltway when you came. You always were a comfort, Teddy;” and Jo 

Meaned her head on his shoulder, just as she did years ago, when Beth 

dry ill, and Laurie told her to hold on to him. 

y» He looked down at her, wondering if she remembered the time, but 

80 was smiling to herself, as if, in truth, her troubles had all vanished 

wt his coming. 

= “You are the same Jo still, dropping tears about one minute, and 
aughing the next. You look a little wicked now; what is it, grandma?” 

¢ “I was wondering how you and Amy get on together.” 

“ Like angels! ” 

* Yes, of course, at first; but which rules?” 

“JT don’t mind telling you that she does, now; at least I let her think 
9,— it pleases her, you know. By and by we shall take turns, for 
marriage, they say, halves one’s rights and doubles one’s duties.” 

“You ’ll go on as you begin, and Amy will rule you all the days of 
your life.” 

“Well, she does it so imperceptibly that I don’t think I shall mind 
much. She is the sort of woman who knows how to rule well; in fact, 
# rather like it, for she winds one round her finger as softly and prettily 
#s a skein of silk, and makes you feel as if she was doing you a favor all 
1e while.” 

| “ That ever I should live to see you a henpecked husband and en- 
foying it!” cried Jo, with uplifted hands. 

It was good to see Laurie square his shoulders, and smile with mas- 
fuline scorn at that insinuation, as he replied, with his “high and 
mughty ” air,— 

_ “Amy is too well-bred for that, and I am not the sort of man to 
bmit to it. My wife and I respect ourselves and one another too 
nuch ever to tyrannize or quarrel.” 

Jo liked that, and thought the new dignity very becoming, but the 
soy seemed changing very fast into the man, and regret mingled with 
er pleasure. 

- “Tam sure of that; Amy and you never did quarrel as we used to. 
the is the sun and I the wind, in the fable, and the sun managed the 
aan best, you remember.” 

“She can blow him u> as well as shine on him,” laughed Laurie. 
!Such a lecture as I got at Nice! I give you my word it was a deal 
vorse than any of your scoldings,—a regular rouser. Ill tell you all 
bout it sometime,— she never will, because, after telling me that she 
espised and was ashamed of me, she lost her heart to the despicable 
jarty and married the good-for-nothing.” 

| “What baseness! Well, if she abuses you, come to me, and I Il 
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“T look as if I needed it, don’t I?” said Laurie, getting up an 
striking an attitude which suddenly changed from the imposing to tho 
rapturous, as Amy’s voice was heard calling,— 

“Where is she? Where’s my dear old Jo?” 

In trooped the whole family, and every one was hugged and kissec 
all over again, and, after several vain attempts, the three wanderers 
were set down to be looked at and exulted over. Mr. Laurence, hali 
and hearty as ever, was quite as much improved as the others by hi 
foreign tour, for the crustiness seemed to be nearly gone, and the oldi} 
fashioned courtliness had received a polish which made it kindlier that} 
ever. It was good to see him beam at “ my children,” as he called the} 
young pair; it was better still to see Amy pay him the daughterly duty 
and affection which completely won his old heart; and best of all, tc 
watch Laurie revolve about the two, as if never tired of enjoying the 
pretty picture they made. 

The minute she put her eyes upon Amy, Meg became conscious thay 
her own dress had n’t a Parisian air, that young Mrs. Moffat would be 
entirely eclipsed by young Mrs. Laurence, and that “ her ladyship ” was} 
altogether a most elegant and graceful woman. Jo thought, as she 
watched the pair, “ How well they look together! I was right, anc 
Laurie has found the beautiful, accomplished girl who will become his 
home better than clumsy old Jo, and be a pride, not a torment to him.’ 
~Mrs. March and her husband smiled and nodded at each other witt 
happy faces, for they saw that their youngest had done well, not only} 
in worldly things, but the better wealth of love, confidence, and happi- 
ness. 
For Amy’s face was full of the soft brightness which betokens <¢ 
peaceful heart, her voice had a new tenderness in it, and the cool, prirr 
carriage was changed to a gentle dignity, both womanly and winning} 
No little affectations marred it, and the cordial sweetness of her mannej 
was more charming than the new beauty or the old grace, for it stamped} 
her at once with the unmistakable sign of the true gentlewoman she} 
had hoped to become. | 

“Love has done much for our little girl,” said her mother softly 

“‘ She has had a good example before her all her life, my dear,’ 
Mr. March whispered back, with a loving look at the worn face and} 
gray head beside him. | 

Daisy found it impossible to keep her eyes off her “ pitty aunty,” 
but attached herself like a lap-dog to the wonderful chatelaine full oi 
delightful charms. Demi paused to consider the new relationship before 
he compromised himself by the rash acceptance of a bribe, which tool 
the tempting form of a family of wooden bears from Berne. A flank 
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jovemment produced an unconditional surrender, however, for Laurie 
4¢new where to have him. 
“Young man, when I first had the honor of making your acquaint- 
‘nce you hit me in the face: now I demand the satisfaction of a gentle- 
Z. ” and with that the tall uncle proceeded to toss and tousle the 
‘Small nephew in a way that damaged his philosophical dignity as much 
bs it delighted his boyish soul. 
“ Blest if she ain’t in silk from head to foot? Ain’t it a relishin’ 
“ight to see her settin’ there as fine as a fiddle, and hear folks calling 
aittle Amy, Mis. Laurence?”’ muttered old Hannah, who could not re- 
Mist frequent “ peeks” through the slide as she set the table in a most 
‘Mecidedly promiscuous manner. 
Mercy on us, how they did talk! first one, then the other, then alf 
Murst out together, trying to tell the history of three years in half an 
iour. It was fortunate that tea was at hand, to produce a lull and 
Wrovide refreshment, for they would have been hoarse and faint if they 
Mad gone on much longer. Such a happy procession as filed away into 
“he little dining-room! Mr. March proudly escorted “ Mrs. Laurence; ” 
“Mrs. March as proudly leaned on the arm of “ my son;”’ the old gentle- 
nan took Jo, with a whispered “‘ You must be my girl now,” and a glance 
lft the empty corner by the fire, that made Jo whisper back, with 
irembling lips, “I'll try to fill her place, sir.” 
‘f The twins pranced behind, feeling that the millennium was at hand, 
hor every one was so busy with the new-comers that they were left to 
evel at their own sweet will, and you may be sure they made the most 
£ the opportunity. Did n’t they steal sips of tea, stuff gingerbread 
‘fd libitum, get a hot biscuit apiece, and, as a crowning trespass, did n't 
®hey each whisk a captivating little tart into their tiny pockets, there to 
W# tick and crumble treacherously, teaching them that both human nature 
“nd pastry are frail? Burdened with the guilty consciousness of the se- 
diuestered tarts, and fearing that Dodo’s sharp eyes would pierce the thin 
@liscuise of cambric and merino which hid their booty, the little sinners 
ittached themselves to “ Dranpa,” who had n’t his spectacles on. Amy, 
vho was handed about like refreshments, returned to the parlor on 
iNtather Laurence’s arm; the others paired off as before, and this ar- 
#angement left Jo companionless. She did not mind it at the minute, for 
the lingered to answer Hannah’s eager inquiry,— 
| “Will Miss Amy ride in her coop (coupé), and use all them lovely 
Hilver dishes that’s stored away over yander?”’ 
| “ Should n’t wonder if she drove six white horses, ate off gold plate, 
ind wore diamonds and point-lace every day. Teddy thinks nothing 
oo good for her,” returned Jo with infinite satisfaction. 
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“No more there is! Will you have hash or fish-balls for break) 
fast? ”’ asked Hannah, who wisely mingled poetry and prose. 
“TI don’t care;” and Jo shut the door, feeling that food was an un} 
congenial topic just then. She stood a minute looking at the part 
vanishing above, and, as Demi’s short plaid legs toiled wp the last stain 
a sudden sense of loneliness came over her so strongly that she looked 
about her with dim eyes, as if to find something to lean upon, for every 
Teddy had deserted her. If she had known what birthday gift wake 
coming every minute nearer and nearer, she would not have said to herifi 
self, “I ’ll weep a little weep when I go to bed; it won’t do to be dismaft 
now.” Then she drew her hand over her eyes, — for one of her boyisl}s 
habits was never to know where her handkerchief was, — and had just 
managed to call up a smile when there came a knock at the porch-door. 
She opened it with hospitable haste, and started as if another ghost 
had come to surprise her; for there stood a tall, bearded gentlema 
heaming on her from the darkness like a midnight sun. | 
“© Mr. Bhaer, I am so glad to see you!” cried Jo, with a clutchp 
as if she feared the night would swallow him up before she could get 
him in. 
“ And I to see Miss Marsch,— but no, you haf a party —” and thep 
Professor paused as the sound of voices and the tap of dancing feet} 
came down to them. : 
“No, we have n’t, only the family. My sister and friends havef 
just come home, and we are all very happy. Come in, and make one 
of us.” 
Though a very social man, I think Mr. Bhaer would have gone decor-4 
ously away, and come again another day; but how could he, when Jq 
shut the door behind him, and bereft him of his hat? Perhaps her fa 
had something’to do with it, for she forgot to hide her joy at seeing him 
and showed it with a frankness that proved irresistible to the solitary 
man, whose welcome far exceeded his boldest hopes. 
“Tf I shall not be Monsieur de Trop, I will so gladly see them all 
You haf been ill, my friend?” 
He put the question abruptly, for, as Jo hung up his coat, the light 
fell on her face, and he saw a change in it. 
* Not ill, but tired of sorrowful. We have had trouble since I saw 
you last.” 
“ Ah, yes, I know. My heart was sore for you when I heard that;” 
and he shook hands again, with such a sympathetic face that Jo felt as 
if no comfort could equal the look of the kind eyes, the grasp of the big, 
warm hand. 
“ Father, mother, this is my friend, Professor Bhaer.” she said, with 
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face and tone of such irrepressible pride and pleasure that she might 
; well have blown a trumpet and opened the door with a flourish. 
® If the stranger had had any doubts about his reception, they were set 
: rest in a minute by the cordial welcome he received. Every one 
rected him kindly, for Jo’s sake at first, but very soon they liked him 
“pr his own. They could not help it, for he carried the talisman that 
“ens all hearts, and these simple people warmed to him at once, feeling 
“ven the more friendly because he was poor; for poverty enriches those 
ho live above it, and is a sure passport to truly hospitable spirits. Mr. 
Whaer sat looking about him with the air of a traveller who knocks at 
® strange door, and, when it opens, finds himself at home. The chil- 
#ren went to him like bees to a honey-pot; and, establishing themselves 
Jn each knee, proceeded to captivate him by rifling his pockets, pulling 
s beard, and investigating his watch, with juvenile audacity. The 
@omen telegraphed their approval to one another, and Mr. March, 
seling that he had got a kindred spirit, opened his choicest stores for his 
#iest’s benefit, while silent John listened and enjoyed the talk, but said 
qot a word, and Mr. Laurence found it impossible to go to sleep. 

If Jo had not been otherwise engaged, Laurie’s behavior would have 
mnused her; for a faint twinge, not of jealousy, but something like 
@ispicion, caused that gentleman to stand aloof at first, and observe the 

2w-comer with brotherly circumspection. But it did not last long. He 
ot interested in spite of himself, and, before he knew it, was drawn 
#to the circle; for Mr. Bhaer talked well in this genial atmosphere, and 
id himself justice. He seldom spoke to Laurie, but he looked at him 
aiten, and a shadow would pass across his face, as if regretting his 
lost youth, as he watched the young man in his prime. Then his 
ge would turn to Jo so wistfully that she would have surely answered 
Jie mute inquiry if she had seen it; but Jo had her own eyes to take care 
t, and, feeling that they could not be trusted, she prudently kept them 
a the little sock she was knitting, like a model maiden aunt. 
) A stealthy glance now and then refreshed her like sips of fresh 
ater after a dusty walk, for the sidelong peeps showed her several 
ropitious omens. Mr. Bhaer’s face had lost the absent-minded expres- 
on, and looked all alive with interest in the present moment, actually 
nung and handsome, she thought, forgetting to compare him with 
aurie, as she usually did strange men, to their great detriment. Then 
2 seemed quite inspired, though the burial customs of the ancients, to 
hich the conversation had strayed, might not be considered an exhil- 
ating topic. Jo quite glowed with triumph when Teddy got quenched 
fan argument, and thought to herself, as she watched her father’s ab- 
p>rbed face, “ How he would enjoy having such a man as my Professor 


) talk with every day!” Lastly, Mr. Bhaer was dressed in a new suit 
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of black, which made him look more like a gentleman than ever. Hj 
bushy hair had been cut and smoothly brushed, but did n’t stay in ord 
long, for, in exciting moments, he rumpled it up in the droll way 
used to do; and Jo liked it rampantly erect better than flat, because s 
thought it gave his fine forehead a Jove-like aspect. Poor Jo, how sl¥ 
did glorify that plain man, as she sat knitting away so quietly, yet lettir 
nothing escape her, not even the fact that Mr. Bhaer actually had go 
sleeve-buttons in his immaculate wrist-bands! 

“ Dear old fellow! He could n’t have got himself up with more 
if he’d been going a-wooing,” said Jo to herself; and then a sudde 
thought, born of the words, made her blush so dreadfully that she 
to drop her ball, and go down after it to hide her face. 

The manceuvre did not succeed as well as she expected, howeve;) 
for, though just in the act of setting fire to a funeral-pile, the Profess« 
dropped his torch, metaphorically speaking, and made a dive after tl 
little blue ball. Of course they bumped their heads smartly togethe 
saw stars, and both came up flushed and laughing, without the ball, 
resume their seats, wishing they had not left them. 

Nobody knew where the evening went to; for Hannah skilful 
abstracted the babies at an early hour, nodding like two rosy poppi 
and Mr. Laurence went home to rest. The others sat round the fi: 
talking away, utterly regardless of the lapse of time, till Meg, who: 
maternal mind was impressed with a firm conviction that Daisy ha 
tumbled out of bed, and Demi set his night-gown afire studying tl 
structure of matches, made a move to go. 

“We must have our sing, in the good old way, for we are all togethe 
again once more,” said Jo, feeling that a good shout would be a sai 
and pleasant vent for the jubilant emotions of her soul. 

They were not all there. But no one found the words thoughtle: 
or untrue; for Beth still seemed among them, a peaceful presence, i 
visible, but dearer than ever, since death could not break the househo 
league that love made indissoluble. The little chair stood in its o 
place; the tidy basket, with the bit of work she left unfinished whe 
the needle grew “so heavy,’ was still on its accustomed shelf; the 
loved instrument, seldom touched now, had not been moved; and abov 
it Beth’s face serene and smiling, as in the early days, looked down up 
them, seeming to say, “ Be happy. I am here.” 

“Play something, Amy. Let them hear how much you have in 
proved,” said Laurie, with pardonable pride in his promising pupil. 

But Amy whispered, with full eyes, as she twirled the faded stool, - 

“Not to-night, dear. I can’t show off to-night.” 

But she did show something better than brilliancy or skill; for s 
sung Beth’s songs with a tender music in her voice which the best mast 
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‘ould not have taught, and touched the listeners’ hearts with a sweeter 
hower than any other inspiration could have given her. The room was 
very still, when the clear voice failed suddenly at the last line of Beth’s 


,avorite hymn. It was hard to say, — 


“Earth hath no sorrow that heaven cannot heal;” 

nd Amy leaned against her husband, who stood behind her, feeling that 
mer welcome home was not quite perfect without Beth’s kiss. 

» “Now, we must finish with Mignon’s song; for Mr. Bhaer sings 
jhat,” said Jo, before the pause grew painful. And Mr. Bhaer cleared 
tis throat with a gratified “ Hem!” as he stepped into the corner where 
20 stood, saying, — 

» “You will sing with me? We go excellently well together.” 

) A pleasing fiction, by the way; for Jo had no more idea of music 
than a grasshopper. But she would have consented if he had proposed 
lO sing a whole opera, and warbled away, blissfully regardless of time 
nd tune. It didn’t much matter; for Mr. Bhaer sang like a true Ger- 
inan, heartily and well; and Jo soon subsided into a subdued hum, that 
the might listen to the mellow voice that seemed to sing for her alone. 

r 
; 


r 


“Know’st thou the land where the citron blooms,” 


ised to be the Professor’s favorite line, for “das Land” meant Ger- 
nany to him; but now he seemed to dwell, with peculiar warmth and 
eelody, upon the words, — 


“There, oh there, might I with thee, 
| O my beloved, go!” 


one listener was so thrilled by the tender invitation that she longed 
0 say she did know the land, and would joyfully depart thither whenever 
te liked. 

The song was considered a great success, and the singer retired 
vered with laurels. But a few minutes afterward, he forgot his man- 
ers entirely, and stared at Amy putting on her bonnet; for she had 
en introduced simply as “ my sister,” and no one had called her by 
ler new name since he came. He forgot himself still further when 
aurie said, in his most gracious manner, at parting, — 

“My wife and I are very glad to meet you, sir. Please remember 

t there is always a welcome waiting for you over the way.” 

_ Then the Professor thanked him so heartily, and looked so suddenly 
uminated with satisfaction, that Laurie thought him the most delight- 

‘ully demonstrative old fellow he ever met. 

“T too shall go; but I shall gladly come again, if you will gif me 


| 
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leave, dear madame, for a little business in the city will keep me her 
some days.” | 

He spoke to Mrs. March, but he looked at Jo; and the mother’ 
voice gave as cordial an assent as did the daughter’s eyes; for Mrs 
March was not so blind to her children’s interest as Mrs. Moffat sup 
posed. 

“T suspect that is a wise man,” remarked Mr. March, with placi 
satisfaction, from the hearth-rug, after the last guest had gone. 

“IT know he is a good one,” added Mrs. March, with decided ap 
proval, as she wound up the clock. | 

“T thought you ’d like him,” was all Jo said, as she slipped away ti 
her bed. | 

She wondered what the business was that brought Mr. Bhaer ti 
the city, and finally decided that he had been appointed to some grea 
honor, somewhere, but had been too modest to mention the fact. 
she had seen his face when, safe in his own room, he looked at th 
picture of a severe and rigid young lady, with a good deal of hair, wh 
appeared to be gazing darkly into futurity, it might have thrown som 
light upon the subject, especially when he turned off the gas, and kisse¢ 
the picture in the dark. 


=e 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
MY LORD AND LADY. 


LEASE, Madam Mother, could you lend me my wife for half 2 
hour? The luggage has come, and I ’ve been making hay of Amy’ 
Paris finery, trying to find some things I want,” said Laurie, coming 
in the next day to find Mrs. Laurence sitting in her mother’s lap, a: 
if being made “the baby ” again. | 
“Certainly. Go, dear; I forget that you have any home but this,’ 
and Mrs. March pressed the white hand that wore the wedding-ring 
as if asking pardon for her maternal covetousness. 
“ T should n’t have come over if I could have helped it; but I can’ 
get on without my little woman any more than a—” 
“Weathercock can without wind,” suggested Jo, as he paused for ¢ 
simile; Jo had grown quite her own saucy self again since Teddy cam 
home. 
“Exactly; for Amy keeps me pointing due west most of the time, 
with only an occasional whiffle round to the south, and I have n’t hac 
an easterly spell since I was married; don’t know anything about the 
north, but am altogether salubrious and balmy, hey, my lady?” 
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: 
n “ Lovely weather so far; 1 don’t know how long it will last, but I’m 
not afraid of storms, for I’m learning how to sail my ship. Come home, 
fess, and J ‘Il find your bootjack; I suppose that ’s what you are rum- 
maging after among my things. Men are so helpless, mother,” said 
PAmy, with a matronly air, which delighted her husband. 
| “What are you going to do with yourselves after you get settled? ” 
“asked Jo, buttoning Amy’s cloak as she used to button her pinafores. 
“We have our plans; we don’t mean to say much about them yet, 
yecause we are such very new brooms, but we don’t intend to be idle. 
{’m going into business with a devotion that shall delight grandfather, 
ind prove to him that I’m not spoilt. I need something of the sort to 
<eep me steady. I’m tired of dawdling, and mean to work like a 
. an.” 
| “And Amy, what is she going to do?” asked Mrs. March, well 
joleased at Laurie’s decision, and the energy with which he spoke. 
* “After doing the civil all round, and airing our best bonnet, we 


forilliant society we shall draw about us, and the beneficial influence we 
‘shall exert over the world at large. That’s about it, isn’t it, Madame 
Récamier?” asked Laurie, with a quizzical look at Amy. 

“Time will show. Come away, Impertinence, and don’t shock my 
family by calling me names before their faces,’ answered Amy, resolv- 
mg that there should be a home with a good wife ir it before she set 
ap a salon as a queen of society. 

_ “ How happy those children seem together!” observed Mr. March, 
anding it difficult to become absorbed in his Aristotle after the young 
jouple had gone. 

+ “Yes, and I think it will last,” added Mrs. March, with the restful 
expression of a pilot who has brought a ship safely into port. 

“T know it will. Happy Amy!” and Jo sighed, then smiled brightly 
as Professor Bhaer opened the gate with an impatient push. 

Later in the evening, when his mind had been set at rest about the 
bootjack, Laurie said suddenly to his wife, who was flitting about, ar- 
tanging her new art treasures, — 

“ Mrs. Laurence.” 

“ My lord!” 

“ That man intends to marry our Jo!” 

“T hope so; don’t you, dear?” 

“Well, my love, I consider him a trump, in the fullest sense of that 


“ Now, Laurie, don’t be too fastidious and worldly-minded. If they, 
love one another it does n’t matter a particle how old they are nor how 
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poor. Women never should marry for money —” Amy caught hersel 
up short as the words escaped her, and looked at her husband, wh 
teplied, with malicious gravity, — 

“Certainly not, though you do hear charming girls say that the 
intend to do it sometimes. If my memory serves me, you once though 
it your duty to make a rich match; that accounts, perhaps, for you 
marrying a good-for-nothing like me.’ 

“O my dearest boy, don? t, don’t say that! I forgot you were a 
when I said ‘ Yes.’ I’d have married you if you had n’t a penny, an 
I sometimes wish you were poor that I might show how much I lov 
you;” and Amy, who was very dignified in public and very fond 1 
private, gave convincing proofs of the truth of her words. 

“You don’t really think J am such a mercenary creature as I trie 
to be once, do you? It would break my heart if you didn’t believ 
that I’d gladly pull in the same boat with you, even if you had to ge 
your living by rowing on the lake.” 

“Am I an idiot and a brute? How could I think so, when you re 
fused a richer man for me, and won’t let me give you half I want t 
now, when I have the right? Girls do it every day, poor things, anc 
are taught to think it is their only salvation; but you had better lessons 
and, though I trembled for you at one time, I was not disappointed, fo 
the daughter was true to the mother’s teaching. I told mamma so yes 
terday, and she looked as glad and grateful as if I’d given her a ch 
for a million, to be spent in charity. You are not listening to my mora 
remarks, Mrs. Laurence;” and Laurie paused, for Amy’s eyes had ar 
absent look, though fixed upon his face. 

“Yes, I am, and admiring the dimple in your chin at the same time 
I don’t wish to make you vain, but I must confess that I’m proude 
of my handsome husband than of all his money. Don’t laugh, but you 
nose is such a comfort to me;” and Amy softly caressed the well 
feature with artistic satisfaction. 

Laurie had received many compliments in his life, but never one 
that suited him better, as he plainly showed, though he did laugh at hi 
wife’s peculiar taste, while she said slowly, — 

“May I ask you a question, dear?” 

“Of course you may.” 

“‘ Shall you care if Jo does marry Mr. Bhaer?” 

“ Oh, that’s the trouble, is it? I thought there was something i 
the dimple that didn’t suit you. Not being a dog in the manger, but 
the happiest fellow alive, I assure you 3 can dance at Jo’s wedding with 
a heart as light as my heels. Do you doubt it, my darling?” | 

Amy looked up at him, and was satisfied; her last little jealous f 
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ished forever, and she thanked him, with a face full of love and 

onfidence. 

“T wish we could do something for that capital old Professor. 
“eould n’t we invent a rich relation, who shall obligingly die out there in 
thrermany, and leave him a tidy little fortune?” said Laurie, when they 

fegan to pace up and down the long drawing-room, arm-in-arm, as 
aey were fond of doing, in memory of the chateau garden. 
“ “ Jo would find us out, and spoil it all; she is very proud of him, 
just as he is, and said yesterday that she thought poverty was a beautiful 
wang.” 
«@ “ Bless her dear heart! she won’t think so when she has a literary hus- 
and, and a dozen little professors and professorins to support. We 
#7on’t interfere now, but watch our chance, and do them a good turn 
#2 spite of themselves. I owe Jo for a part of my education, and she 
#elieves in people’s paying their honest debts, so I Il get round her in 
qat way.” 

“ How delightful it is to be able to help others, isn’t it? That was 
lways one of my dreams, to have the power of giving freely; and, 
daanks to you, the dream has come true.” 

“ Ah! we’ll do quantities of good, won’t we? There’s one sort of 
goverty that I particularly like to help. Out-and-out beggars get taken 
are of, but poor gentlefolks fare badly, because they won’t ask, and 
people don’t dare to offer charity; yet there are a thousand ways of 
elping them, if one only knows how to do it so delicately that it does 
yot offend. I must say, I like to serve a decayed gentleman better than 
'blarneying beggar; I suppose it’s wrong, but I do, though it is harder.” 

“ Because it takes a gentleman to do it,” added the other member of 
ae domestic admiration society. 
| “Thank you, I’m afraid I don’t deserve that pretty compliment. 

Sut I was going to say that while I was dawdling about abroad, I saw 
good many talented young fellows making all sorts of sacrifices, and 
nduring real hardships, that they might realize their dreams. Splendid 
jellows, some of them, working like heroes, poor and friendless, but so 
Pull of courage, patience, and ambition, that I was ashamed of myself, 
nd longed to give them a right good lift. Those are people whom it’s 

satisfaction to help, for if they ’ve got genius, it’s an honor to be al- 
Swed to serve them, and not let it be lost or delayed for want of fuel 
0 keep the pot boiling; if they have n’t, it’s a pleasure to comfort the 
hoor souls, and keep them from despair when they find it out.” 
| “Yes, indeed; and there’s another class who can’t ask, and who 
luffer in silence. I know something of it, for I belonged to it before 
bu made a princess of me, as the king does the beggar-maid in the old 
ory. Ambitious girls have a hard time, Laurie, and often have to 
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see youth, health, and precious opportunities go by, just for want of | 
little help at the right minute. People have been very kind to me; an 
whenever I see girls struggling along, as we used to do, I want to pu 
out my hand and help them, as I was helped.” | 
“ And so you shall, like an angel as you are!” cried Laurie, resoly 
ing, with a glow of philanthropic zeal, to found and endow an institutio 
for the express benefit of young women with artistic tendencies. “ Ric 
people have no right to sit down and enjoy themselves, or let thei 
money accumulate for others to waste. It’s not half so sensible t 
leave legacies when one dies as it is to use the money wisely while alive 
and enjoy making one’s fellow-creatures happy with it. Well hav 
a good time ourselves, and add an extra relish to our own pleasure b 
giving other people a generous taste. Will you be a little Dorcas, goin, 
about emptying a big basket of comforts, and filling it up with goo. 
deeds?” | 
“With all my heart, if you will be a brave St. Martin, stopping, a 
you ride gallantly through the world, to share your cloak with th 
beggar.” 
“It’s a bargain; and we shall get the best of it!” | 
So the young pair shook hands upon it, and then paced happily o 
again, feeling that their pleasant home was more home-like because the 
hoped to brighten other homes, believing that their own feet would wal 
more uprightly along the flowery path before them, if they smoothe 
rough ways for other feet, and feeling that their hearts were more closel 
knit together by a love which could tenderly remember those less bles 
than they. | 


CHAPTER XLV. 
DAISY AND DEMI. 


CANNOT feel that I have done my duty as humble historian o 

the March family, without devoting at least one chapter to the tw 
most precious and important members of it. Daisy and Demi had noy 
arrived at years of discretion; for in this fast age babies of three o 
four assert their rights, and get them, too, which is more than man 
of their elders do. If there ever were a pair of twins in danger o 
being utterly spoilt by adoration, it was these prattling Brookes. 
course they were the most remarkable children ever born, as will b 
shown when I mention that they walked at eight months, talked fluentl 
at twelve months, and at two years they took their places at table, an 
behaved with a propriety which charmed all beholders. At th 
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: Daisy demanded a “ needler,” and actually made a bag with four 
‘Ititches in it; she likewise set up housekeeping in the sideboard, and 
Jaanaged a microscopic cooking-stove with a skill that brought tears 
nf pride to Hannah’s eyes, while Demi learned his letters with his grand- 
ather, who invented a new mode of teaching the alphabet by forming 
he letters with his arms and legs, thus uniting gymnastics for head and 
heels. The boy early developed a mechanical genius which delighted his 
“‘Jather and distracted his mother, for he tried to imitate every machine 
_jte saw, and kept the nursery in a chaotic condition, with his “ sewin- 
“‘Theen,” —a mysterious structure of string, chairs, clothes-pins, and 
pools, for wheels to go “ wound and wound; ” also a basket hung over 
the back of a big chair, in which he vainly tried to hoist his too con- 
jiding sister, who, with feminine devotion, allowed her little head to be 
‘pumped till rescued, when the young inventor indignantly remarked, 
“Why, marmar, dat’s my lellywaiter, and me’s trying to pull her up.” 
i. Though utterly unlike in character, the twins got on remarkably well 
ogether, and seldom quarreled more than thrice a day. Of course, 
Yemi tyrannized over Daisy, and gallantly defended her from every 
ther aggressor ; while Daisy made a galley-slave of herself, and adored 
jer brother as the one perfect being in the world. A rosy, chubby, 
qunshiny little soul was Daisy, who found her way to everybody’s heart, 
‘J}nd nestled there. One of the captivating children, who seem made to 
Je kissed and cuddled, adorned and adored like little goddesses, and 
}roduced for general approval on all festive occasions. Her smali 
yirtues were so sweet that she would have been quite angelic if a few 
mall naughtinesses had not kept her delightfully human. It was all 
air weather in her world, and every morning she scrambled up to 
he window in her little night-gown to look out, and say, no matter 
vhether it rained or shone, “Oh, pitty day, oh, pitty day!” Every 
ne was a friend, and she offered kisses to a stranger so confidingly that 
he most inveterate bachelor relented, and baby-lovers became faithful 
jvorshippers. 
| “Me loves evvybody,” she once said, opening her arms, with her 
}poon in one hand, and her mug in the other, as if eager to embrace 
ind nourish the whole world. 
As she grew, her mother began to feel that the Dovecote would be 
lest by the presence of an inmate as serene and loving as that which 
ad helped to make the old house home, and to pray that she might 
e spared a loss like that which had lately taught them how long they 
iad entertained an angel unawares. Her grandfather often called her 
Beth,” and her grandmother watched over her with untiring devotion, 
's ih trying to atone for some past mistake, which no eye but her own 
jould see, 
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Demi, like a true Yankee, was of an inquiring turn, wanting to kno 
everything, and often getting much disturbed because he could not ge 
satisfactory answers to his perpetual “ What for?” 

He also possessed a philosophic bent, to the great delight of hi 
grandfather, who used to hold Socratic conversations with him, in whic 
the precocious pupil occasionally posed his teacher, to the undisguise 
satisfaction of the womenfolk. 

“What makes my legs go, dranpa?” asked the young philosopher 
surveying those active portions of his frame with a meditative air, whil 
resting after a go-to-bed frolic one night. 

“It’s your little mind, Demi,” replied the sage, stroking the yello 
head respectfully. 

“What is a little mine?” 

“It is something which makes your body move, as the spring mad 
the wheels go in my watch when I showed it to you.” 

ee Open me; I want to see it go wound.” 

“T can’t do that any more than you could open the watch. God wind 
you up, and you go till He stops you.” 

“Does I?” and Demi’s brown eyes grew big and bright as he tool 
in the new thought. “Is I wounded up like the watch?” 

“Yes; but I can’t show you how; for it is done when we don’ 
see.” 

Demi felt of his back, as if expecting to find it like that of 
watch, and then gravely remarked, — 

“I dess Dod does it when I’s asleep.” 

A careful explanation followed, to which he listened so attentiv 
that his anxious grandmother said, — 

“My dear, do you think it wise to talk about such things to thai 
baby? He’s getting great bumps over his eyes, and learning to ask the 
most unanswerable questions.” 

“If he is old enough to ask questions he is old enough to receive 
true answers. I am not putting the thoughts into his head, but helping 
him unfold those already there. These children are wiser than we are. 
and I have no doubt the boy understands every word I have said t 
him. Now, Demi, tell me where you keep your mind?” 

If the boy had replied like Alcibiades, “ By the gods, Socrates, ! 
cannot tell,” his grandfather would not have been surprised; but when, 
after standing a moment on one leg, like a meditative young stork, h 
answered, in a tone of calm conviction, “In my little belly,” the o 
gentleman could only join in grandma’s laugh, and dismiss the clas 
in metaphysics. 

There might have been cause for maternal anxiety, if Demi had not 
given convincing proofs that he was a true boy, as well as a buddi 
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,ailosopher; for, often, after a discussion which caused Hannah to 
atophesy, with ominous nods, “ That child ain’t long for this world,” 
2 would turn about and set her fears at rest by some of the pranks with 
which dear, dirty, naughty little rascals distract and delight their parents’ 
juls. 
] Meg made many moral rules, and tried to keep them; but what 
iother was ever proof against the winning wiles, the ingenious evasions, 
-¢ the tranquil audacity of the miniature men and women who so early 
jlow themselves accomplished Artful Dodgers? 
_ “No more raisins, Demi, they ’Il make you sick,” says mamma to the 
;oung person who offers his services in the kitchen with unfailing 
sgularity on plum-pudding day. 
“ Me likes to be sick.” 
“T don’t want to have you, so run away and help Daisy make 
atty-cakes.” 
_ He reluctantly departs, but his wrongs weigh upon his spirit; and, 

y and by, when an opportunity comes to redress them, he outwits 

amma by a shrewd bargain. 

“ Now you have been good children, and I ’ll play anything you like,” 
tys Meg, as she leads her assistant cooks upstairs, when the pudding 
safely bouncing in the pot. 

“Tnaly, marimar?” asks Demi, with a brilliant idea in his well- 
dwdered head. 

‘* Yes, truly; anything you say,” replies the short-sighted parent, 
teparing herself to sing “ The Three Little Kittens ” half a dozen times 
yer, or to take her family to “ Buy a penny bun,” regardless of wind 
jc limb. But Demi corners her by the cool reply, — 

“Then we ’ll go and eat up all the raisins.” : 

_ Aunt Dodo was chief playmate and confidante of both children, and 
ie trio turned the little house topsy-turvy. Aunt Amy was as yet only 
name to them, Aunt Beth soon faded into a pleasantly vague memory, 
at Aunt Dodo was a living reality, and they made the most of her, 
or which compliment she was deeply grateful. But when Mr. Bhaer 
ume, Jo neglected her playfellows, and dismay and desolation fell upon 
1eir little souls. Daisy, who was fond of going about peddling kisses, 
sst her best customer and became bankrupt; Demi, with infantile 
fenetration, soon discovered that Dodo liked to play with “the bear- 
aan” better than she did with him; but, though hurt, he concealed his 
aguish, for he had n’t the heart to insult a rival who kept a mine of 
tocolate-drops in his waistcoat-pocket, and a watch that could be taken 
at of its case and freely shaken by ardent admirers. 

_ Some persons might have considered these pleasing liberties as 
ibes; but Demi did n’t see it in that light, and continued to patronize 
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the “bear-man” with pensive affability, while Daisy bestowed ‘h 
small affections upon him at the third call, and considered his should 
her throne, his arm her refuge. his gifts treasures of surpassing wort 

Gentlemen are sometimes seized with sudden fits of admiration £ 
the young relatives of ladies whom they honor with their regard; b 
this counterfeit philoprogenitiveness sits uneasily upon them, and do’ 
not deceive anybody a particle. Mr. Bhaer’s devotion was sincere, ho 
ever, likewise effective, — for honesty is the best policy in love as 
law ; he was one of the men who are at home with children, and look 
particularly well when little faces made a pleasant contrast with 
manly one. His business, whatever it was, detained him from day * 
day, but evening seldom failed to bring him out to see— well, 1 
always asked for Mr. March, so I suppose he was the attraction. TT 
excellent papa labored under the delusion that he was, and revelled 
long discussions with the kindred spirit, till a chance remark of h 
more observing grandson suddenly enlightened him. | 

Mr. Bhaer came in one evening to pause on the threshold 
the study, astonished by the spectacle that met his eye. Prone u 
the floor lay Mr. March, with his respectable legs in the air, and besic 
him, likewise prone, was Demi, ‘trying to imitate the attitude with h 
own short, scarlet-stockinged legs, both grovellers so seriously absorb 
that they were unconscious of spectators, till Mr. Bhaer laughed 
sonorous laugh, and Jo cried out, with a scandalized face, — 

“Father, father, here ’s the Professor! ” 

Down went the black legs and up came the gray head, as the precept 
said, with undisturbed dignity, — 

“ Good evening, Mr. Bhaer. Excuse me for a moment; we are ju 
finishing our lesson. Now, Demi, make the letter and tell its name.” | 

“T knows him!” and, after a few convulsive efforts, the red le; 
took the shape of a pair of compasses, and the intelligent pupil triumpl 
antly shouted, “It’s a We, dranpa, it’s a We!” 

“He’s a born Weller,” laughed Jo, as her parent gathered himse 
up, and her nephew tried to stand on his head, as the only mode 
expressing his satisfaction that school was over. 

“What have you-been at to-day, biitbchen? ” asked Mr. Bhaer, piel 
ing up the gymnast. 

“Me went to see little Mary.” 

“And what did you there?” 

“T kissed her,” began Demi, with artless frankness. 

“ Prut! thou beginnest early. What did the little Mary say to that 
asked Mr. Bhaer, continuing to confess the young sinner, who sto 
upon his knee, exploring the waistcoat-pocket. . 

“Oh, she liked it, and she kissed me, and I liked it. Dow? li 
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is like little girls?” added Demi, with his mouth full, and an air of 
ipland satisfaction. 

4 You precocious chick! Who put that into your head?” said Jo, 
njoying the innocent revelations as much as the Professor. 

| “?Tisn’t in mine head: it’s in mine mouf,” answered literal Demi, 
wutting out his tongue, with a chocolate-drop on it, thinking she alluded 
9 confectionery, not ideas. 

| “Thou shouldst save some for the little friend: sweets to the sweet, 
#nannling ;” and Mr. Bhaer offered Jo some, with a look that made her 
¥vonder if chocolate was not the nectar drunk by the gods. Demi also 
yaw the smile, was impressed by it, and artlessly inquired, — 

“ Do great boys like great girls, too, Fessor?” 

Like young Washington, Mr. Bhaer “could n’t tell a lie;” so he 
‘Wave the somewhat vague reply that he believed they did sometimes, in 
4. tone that made Mr. March put down his clothes-brush, glance at 
’s retiring face, and then sink into his chair, looking as if the “ pre- 
hocious chick” had put an idea into Ais head that was both sweet and 
jour. 

4 Why Dodo, when she caught him in the china-closet half an hour 
terward, nearly squeezed the breath out of his little body with a 
tender embrace, instead of shaking him for being there, and why she 
ollowed up this novel performance by the unexpected gift of a big 
lice of bread and jelly, remained one of the problems over which Demi 
wizzled his small wits, and was forced to leave unsolved forever. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
UNDER THE UMBRELLA. 


WV HILE Laurie and Amy were taking conjugal strolls over velvet 
F carpets, as they set their house in order, and planned a blissfut 
juture, Mr. Bhaer and Jo were enjoying promenades of a different sort, 
Jong muddy roads and sodden fields. 
# “I always do take a walk toward evening, and I don’t know why 
should give it up, just because I often happen to meet the Professor 
in his way out,” said Jo to herself, after two or three encounters; for, 
Mough there were two paths to Meg’s, whichever one she took she 
vas sure to meet him, either going or returning. He was always walk- 
ag rapidly, and never seemed to see her till quite close, when he would 
ok as if his short-sighted eyes had failed to recognize the approach- 
g lady till that moment. Then, if she was going to Meg’s, he always 
jad something for the babies; if her face was turned homeward, he 
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had merely strolled down to see the river, and was just about returning 
unless they were tired of his frequent calls. 

Under the circumstances, what could Jo do but greet him civilly, an| 
invite him in? If she was tired of his visits, she concealed her wearines 
with perfect skill, and took care that there should be coffee for supper 
“as Friedrich — I mean Mr. Bhaer — does n’t like tea.” 

By the second week, every one knew perfectly well what was goin 
on, yet every one tried to look as if they were stone-blind to the change 
in Jo’s face. They never asked why she sang about her work, did u 
her hair three times a day, and got so blooming with her evening ex 
ercise ; and no one seemed to have the slightest suspicion that Professo 
Bhaer, while talking philosophy with the father, was giving the daught 
lessons in love. 

Jo could n’t ever: lose her heart in a decorous manner, but stern 
tried to quench her feelings; and, failing to do so, led a somewhé 
agitated life. She was mortally afraid of being laughed at for surrende1 
ing, after her many vehement declarations of independence. Laurie w 
her especial dread; but, thanks to the new manager, he behaved wi 
praiseworthy propriety, never called Mr. Bhaer “a capital old fellow 
in public, never alluded, in the remotest manner, to Jo’s improved a 
pearance, or expressed the least surprise at seeing the Professor’s 
on the Marches’ hall-table nearly every evening. But he exult 
in private and longed for the time to come when he could give 
a piece of plate, with a bear and a ragged staff on it as an appropria' 
coat-of-arms. 

For a fortnight, the Professor came and went with lover-like re 
larity ; then he stayed away for three whole days, and made no sign, - 
a proceeding which caused everybody to look sober, and Jo to becon 
pensive, at first, and then — alas for romance!— very cross. 

“ Disgusted, I dare say, and gone home as suddenly as he cam 
It’s nothing to me, of course; but I should think he would have co 
and bid us good-by, like a gentleman,” she said to herself, with | 
despairing look at the gate, as she put on her things for the customa 
walk, one dull afternoon. 

“Vou ’d better take the little umbrella, dear; it looks like rai 
said her mother, observing that she had on her new bonnet, but n 
alluding to the fact. 

“Yes, Marmee; do you want anything in town? I’ve got to r 
in and get some paper,” returned Jo, pulling out the bow under hi 
chin before the glass as an excuse for not looking at her mother. 

“Yes: I want some twilled silesia, a paper of number nine needle 
and two yards of narrow lavender ribbon. Have you got your thi 
boots on, and something warm under vour cloak?” 
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“‘T believe so,” answered Jo absently. 

“If you happen to meet Mr. Bhaer, bring him home to tea. I quite 
long to see the dear man,” added Mrs. March. 

Jo heard that, but made no answer, except to kiss her mother, and 
walk rapidly away, thinking with a glow of gratitude, in spite of her 
heartache, — 
| “How good she is to me! What do girls do who haven’t any 
mothers to help them through their troubles?” 
| The dry-goods stores were not down among the counting-houses, 
banks, and wholesale warerooms, where gentlemen most do congregate; 
a Jo found herself in that part of the city before she did a single 
errand, loitering along as if waiting for some one, examining engineer- 
ing instruments in one window and samples of wool in another, with 
most unfeminine interest; tumbling over barrels, being half-smothered 
iy descending bales, and hustled unceremoniously by busy men who 
looked as if they wondered “how the deuce she got there.” A drop 
of rain on her cheek recalled her thoughts from baffled hopes to ruined 
iribbons ; for the drops continued to fall, and, being a woman as well as 
‘4 lover, she felt that, though it was too late to save her heart, she might 
ner bonnet. Now she remembered the little umbrella, which she had 
forgotten to take in her hurry to be off; but regret was unavailing, and 
faothing could be done but borrow one or submit to a drenching. She 
\iooked up at the lowering sky, down at the crimson bow already flecked 
‘with black, forward along the muddy street, then one long, lingering 
ook behind, at a certain grimy warehouse, with “ Hoffmann, Swartz, 

Co.” over the door, and said to herself, with a sternly reproachful 
+tir, — 

i “It serves me right! What business had I to put on all my best 
pines and come philandering down here, hoping to see the Professor? 

, I’m ashamed of you! No, you shall not go there to borrow an 

F brella, or find out where he is, from his friends. You shall trudge 
pr and do your errands in the rain; and if you catch your death 

d ruin your bonnet, it’s no more than you deserve. Now then!” 
With that she rushed across the street so impetuously that she nar- 
| lowly escaped annihilation from a passing truck, and precipitated her- 
elf into the arms of a stately old gentleman, who said, “I beg pardon, 
aa’am,” and looked mortally offended. Somewhat daunted, Jo righted 
rself, spread her handkerchief over the devoted ribbons, and, putting 
ptation behind her, hurried on, with increasing dampness about the 
nkles, and much clashing of umbrellas overhead. The fact that a 
mewhat dilapidated blue one remained stationary above the unpro- 
ected bonnet, attracted her attention; and, looking up, she saw Mr, 
‘haer looking down. 
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“T feel to know the strong-minded lady who goes so bravely under 
many horse-noses, and so fast through much mud. What do you down, 
here, my friend?” 

“TI ’m shopping.” 

Mr. Bhaer smiled, as he glanced from the pickle-factory on on¢ 
side, to the wholesale hide and leather concern on the other; but he only 
said politely, — 

“You haf no umbrella. May I go also, and take for you the 
bundles P” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

Jo’s cheeks were as red as her ribbon, and she wondered what he 
thought of her; but she did n’t care, for in a minute she found hersel} 
walking away arm-in-arm with her Professor, feeling as if the sun hag 
suddenly burst out with uncommon brilliancy, that the world was a 
right again, and that one thoroughly happy woman was paddling throug} 
the wet that day. 

“ We thought you had gone,” said Jo hastily, for she knew he wa: 
looking at her. Her bonnet wasn’t big enough to hide her face, ang 
she feared he might think the joy it betrayed unmaidenly. : 

“ Did you believe that I should go with no farewell to those who haj 
been so heavenly kind to me?” he asked so reproachfully that she fe 
as if she had insulted him by the suggestion, and answered heartily, —} 

* No, J did n’t; I knew you were busy about your own affairs, bu 
we rather missed you, — father and mother especially.” 

* And your” 

“TI am always glad to see you, sir.” | 

In her anxiety to keep her voice quite calm, Jo made it rather coo! 
and the frosty little monosyllable at the end seemed to chill the Pro) 
fessor, for his smile vanished, as he said gravely, — 

“TI thank you, and come one time more before I go.” 

“You are going, then?” 

“‘T haf no longer any business here; it is done.” 

** Successfully, I hope?” said Jo, for the bitterness of disappoin 
ment was in that short reply of his. 

“T ought to think so, for I haf a way opened to me by which I cap 
make my bread and gif my Jiinglings much help.” 

“ Tell me, please! I like to know all about the — the boys,” said J% 
eagerly. 

“ That is so kind, I gladly tell you. My friends find for me a plac 


way smooth for Franz and Emil. For this I should be grateful, shoul. 
T not?” 
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what you like, and be able to see you often, and the boys!” cried Jo, 
linging to the lads as an excuse for the satisfaction she could not help 
etraying. 

“ Ah! but we shall not meet often, I fear; this place is at the 
West.” 

“So far away!” and Jo left her skirts to their fate, as if it didn’t 
natter now what became of her clothes or herself. 

Mr. Bhaer could read several languages, but he had not learned to 
ead women yet. He flattered himself that he knew Jo pretty well, and 
vas, therefore, much amazed by the contradictions of voice, face, and 
manner, which she showed him in rapid succession that day, for she 
vas in half a dozen different moods in the course of half an hour. 
When she met him she looked surprised, though it was impossible to 
ielp suspecting that she had come for that express purpose. When 
e offered her his arm, she took it with a look that filled him with de- 
ight; but when he asked if she missed him, she gave such a chilly, 
ormal reply that despair fell upon him. On learning his good fortune 
he almost clapped her hands: was the joy all for the boys? Then, 
m hearing his destination, she said, “So far away!” in a tone of 
espair that lifted him on to a pinnacle of hope; but the next minute 
he tumbled him down again by observing, like one entirely absorbed 
in the matter, — 
| “Here’s the place for my errands; will you come in? It won't take 
ong.” 

Jo rather prided herself upon her shopping capabilities, and particu- 
arly wished to impress her escort with the neatness and despatch with 
thich she would accomplish the business. But, owing to the flutter 
he was in, everything went amiss; she upset the tray of needles, forgot 
he silesia was to be “twilled” till it was cut off, gave the wrong 
hange, and covered herself with confusion by asking for lavender ribbon 
t the calico counter. Mr. Bhaer stood by, watching her blush and 
nder; and, as he watched, his own bewilderment seemed to subside, 
or he was beginning to see that on some occasions women, like dreams, 
10 by conttaries. 

_ When they came out, he put the parcel under his arm with a more 
heerful aspect, and splashed through the puddles as if he rather enjoyed 
, on the whole. 
_ “ Should we not do a little what you call shopping for the babies, 
nd haf a farewell feast to-night if I go for my last call at your so 
sant home?” he asked, stopping before a window full of fruit and 
wers. 

“ What will we buy?” said Jo, ignoring the latter part of his speech, 
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and sniffing the mingled odors with an affectation of delight as the: 
went in. 

“ May they haf oranges and figs?” asked Mr. Bhaer, with a paterna 
air. 

“They eat them when they can get them.” 

“Do you care for nuts?” 

“ Like a squirrel.” 

“ Hamburg grapes; yes, we shall surely drink to the Fatherland i 
those? ”’ 

Jo frowned upon that piece of extravagance, and asked why he did n’ 
buy a frail of dates, a cask of raisins, and a bag of almonds, and don 
with it? Whereat Mr. Bhaer confiscated her purse, produced his owt 
and finished the marketing by buying several pounds of grapes, a pc 
of rosy daisies, and a pretty jar of honey, to be regarded in the ligt 
of a demijohn. Then, distorting his pockets with the knobby bundle: 
and giving her the flowers to hold, he put up the old umbrella, and the 
travelled on again. 

“Miss Marsch, I haf a great favor to ask of you,” began the Pre 
fessor, after a moist promenade of half a block. 

“Yes, sir;’’ and Jo’s heart began to beat so hard she was afrai 
he would hear it. | 

“T am bold to say it in spite of the rain, because so short a tim 
remains to me.’ 

“Yes, sir;” and Jo nearly crushed the small flower-pot with tt 
sudden squeeze she gave it. 

“T wish to get a little dress for my Tina, and I am too stupid to g 
alone. Will you kindly gif me a word of taste and help?” 

“Yes, sir;” and Jo felt as calm and cool, all of a sudden, as if st 
had stepped into refrigerator. 

“Perhaps also a shawl for Tina’s mother, she is so poor and sic! 
and the husband is such a care. Yes, yes, a thick, warm shawl wou! 
be a friendly thing to take the little mother.” 

“Till do it with pleasure, Mr. Bhaer. I’m going very fast ar 
he’s getting dearer every minute,’ added Jo to herself; then, with 
mental shake, she entered into the business with an energy which wi 
pleasant to behold. 

Mr. Bhaer left it all to her, so she chose a pretty gown for Tin 
and then ordered out the shawls. The clerk, being a married man, coi 
descended to take an interest in the couple, who appeared to be shoppi 
for their family. 

“Your lady may prefer this; it’s a superior article, a most desirab 
color, quite chaste and genteel,” he said, shaking out a comforta 
gray shawl, and throwing it over Jo’s shoulders. . 
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; “Does this suit you, Mr. Bhaer?” she asked, turning her back to 
him, and feeling deeply grateful for the chance of hiding her face. 
| “Excellently well; we will haf it,” answered the Professor, smiling 
to himself as he paid for it, while Jo continued to rummage the counters 
like a confirmed bargain-hunter. 

“Now shall we go home?” he asked, as if the words were very 
pleasant to him. 
> “Yes; it’s late, and I’m so tired.” Jo’s voice was more pathetic 
than she knew; for now the sun seemed to have gone in as suddenly 
fas it came out, the world grew muddy and miserable again, and for the 
‘first time she discovered that her feet were cold, her head ached, and 
ithat her heart was colder than the former, fuller of pain than the latter. 
)Mr. Bhaer was going away; he only cared for her as a friend; it was 
jall a mistake, and the sooner it was over the better. With this idea in 
vher head, she hailed an approaching omnibus with such a hasty gesture 
jthat the daisies flew out of the pot and were badly damaged. 

“This is not our omniboos,” said the Professor, waving the loaded 
yvehicle away, and stopping to pick up the poor little flowers. 

_ “T beg your pardon, I did n’t see the name distinctly. Never mind, 
(I can walk. I’m used to plodding in the mud,” returned Jo, winking 
hard, because she would have died rather than openly wipe her eyes. 
| Mr. Bhaer saw the drops on her cheeks, though she turned her head 
‘away ; the sight seemed to touch him very much, for, suddenly stooping 
down, he asked in a tone that meant a great deal, — 
_ “ Heart’s dearest, why do you cry?” 
) Now, if Jo had not been new to this sort of thing she would have 
‘said she was n’t crying, had a cold in her head, or told any other feminine 
sib proper to the occasion; instead of which that undignified creature 
answered, with an irrepressible sob, om 

“ Because you are going away.” 
| “Ach, mein Gott, that is so good;” cried Mr. Bhaer, managing 
‘to clasp his hands in spite of the umbrella and the bundles. “ Jo, I 
haf nothing but much love to gif you; I came to see if you could care 
for it, and I waited to be sure that I was something more than a friend. 
Am I? Can you make a little place in your heart for old Fritz?” he 
added, all in one breath. 

“Oh, yes!” said Jo; and he was quite satisfied, for she folded both 
hands over his arm, and looked up at him with an expression that plainly 
showed how happy she would be to walk through life beside him, even 
though she had no better shelter than the old umbrella, if he carried it. 

It was certainly proposing under difficulties, for, even if he had 
desired to do so, Mr. Bhaer could not go down upon his knees, on 
count of the mud; neither could be offer Jo his hand, except figura- 
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tively, for both were full; much less could he indulge in tender demon 
strations in the open street, though he was near it: so the only way i1 
which he could express his rapture was to look at her, with an ex 
pression which glorified his face to such a degree that there actuall 
seemed to be little rainbows in the drops that sparkled on his beard 
If he had not loved Jo very much, I don’t think he could have done i 
then, for she looked far from lovely, with her skirts in a deplorabk 
state, her rubber boots splashed to the ankle, and her bonnet a ruin 
Fortunately, Mr. Bhaer considered her the most beautiful woman liv} 
ing, and she found him more “ Jove-like” than ever, though his hat! 
brim was quite limp with the little rills trickling thence upon hi 
shoulders (for he held the umbrella all over Jo), and every finger oj 
his gloves needed mending. 
Passers-by probably thought them a pair of harmless lunatics, fo: 
they entirely forgot to hail a ’bus, and strolled leisurely along, obliviou} 
of deepening dusk and fog. Little they cared what anybody thought 
for they were enjoying the happy hour that seldom comes but once it 
any life, the magical moment which bestows youth on the old, beauty o1 
the plain, wealth on the poor, and gives human hearts a foretaste o 
heaven. The Professor looked as if he had conquered a kingdom, anc 
the world had nothing more to offer him in the way of bliss; while J« 
trudged beside him, feeling as if her place had always been there, anc 
wondering how she ever could have chosen any other lot. Of course] 
she was the first to speak — intelligibly, I mean, for the emotional re 
marks which followed her impetuous “ Oh, yes! ”’ were not of a coheren| 
or reportable character. 
“ Friedrich, why did n’t you —” 
“‘ Ah, heaven, she gifs me the name that no one speaks since Minng| 
died!” cried the Professor, pausing in a puddle to regard her with grate 
ful delight. 
“TI always call you so to myself —I forgot; but I won’t, unless yot 
like it.” 
“ Like it? it is more sweet to me than I can tell. Say ‘thou,’ also 
and I shall say your language is almost as beautiful as mine.” 
“Ts n’t ‘thou’ a little sentimental?” asked Jo, privately thinking i 
a lovely monosyllable. 
“ Sentimental? Yes. Thank Gott, we Germans believe in sentiment 
and keep ourselves young mit it. Your English ; you > is so cold, saj 
‘thou,’ heart’s dearest, it means so much to me,” pleaded Mr. Sha 
more like a romantic student than a grave professor. | 
“Well, then, why didn’t thou tell me all this sooner?” asked je 
bashfully. f 
“ Now I shall haf to show thee all my heart, and I so gladly a 
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‘because thou must take care of it hereafter. See, then, my Jo, —ah, 
the dear, funny little name!—I had a wish to tell something the day 
I said good-by, in New York; but I thought the handsome friend was 
‘bethrothed to thee, and so I spoke not. Wouldst thou have said ‘ Yes,’ 
then, if I had spoken?” 

- “TJ don’t know; I’m afraid not, for I didn’t have any heart just 
then.” 

“ Prut! that I do not believe. It was asleep till the fairy prince came 
through the wood, and waked it up. Ah, well, ‘Die erste Liebe ist die 
beste; ’ but that I should not expect.” 

_ “Yes, the first love is the best; so be contented, for I never had 
‘another. Teddy was only a boy, and soon got over his little fancy,” 
said Jo, anxious to correct the Professor’s mistake. 

“Good! then I shall rest happy, and be sure that thou givest me 
all. I haf waited so long, I am grown selfish, as thou wilt find, Pro- 
fessorin.” 

| “T like that,” cried Jo, delighted with her new name. “ Now tell 
‘me what brought you, at last, just when I most wanted you?” 

| € This;” and Mr. Bhaer took a little worn paper out of his waistcoat- 
pocket. 

| Jo unfolded it, and looked much abashed, for it was one of her 
fown contributions to a paper that paid for poetry, which accounted 
for her sending it an occasional attempt. 

_ “How could that bring you?” she asked, wondering what he 
jmeant. 

_ “T found it by chance; I knew it by the names and the initials, and 
in it there was one little verse that seemed to call me. Read and find 
him; I will see that you go not in the wet.” 

_ Jo obeyed, and hastily skimmed through the lines which she had 
christened — 


| “IN THE GARRET. 


“Four little chests all in a row, 

Dim with dust, and worn by time, 

All fashioned and filled, long ago, 
By children now in their prime. 

Four little keys hung side by side, 
With faded ribbons, brave and gay 

When fastened there, with childish puide. 
Long ago, on a rainy day. 

Four little names, one on each lid, 
Carved out by a boyish hand, 

And underneath there lieth hid 
Peterlee of the happy band 

Once playing here, and pausing oft 
To hear the sweet refrain, 

That came and went on the. roof aloft, 
In the falling summer rain. 
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“*Meg’ on the first lid, smooth and fair, 
I look in with loving eyes, 
For folded here, with well-known care, 
A goodly gathering lies, 
The record of a peaceful life,— 
Gifts to gentle child and girl, 
A bridal gown, lines to a wife, 
A tiny shoe, a baby curl. 
No toys in this first chest remain, 
For all are carried away, 
In their old age, to join again 
In another small Meg’s play. 
Ah, happy mother! well I know 
You hear, like a sweet refrain, 
Lullabies ever soft and low 
In the falling summer rain. 


“*Jo’ on the next lid, scratched and worn, 

And within a motley store 

Of headless dolls, of school-books torn, 
Birds and beasts that speak no more; 

Spoils brought home from the fairy ground 
Only trod by youthful feet, 

Dreams of a future never found, 
Memories of a past still sweet; 

Half-writ poems, stories wild, 
April letters, warm and cold, 

Diaries of a wilful child, 
Hints of a woman early old; 

A woman in a lonely home, 
Hearing, like a sad refrain, — 

‘Be worthy love, and love will come,’ 
In the falling summer rain. 


“My Beth! the dust is always swept 
From the lid that bears your name, 
As if by loving eyes that wept, 
By careful hands that often came. 
Death canonized for us one saint, 
Ever less human than divine, 
And still we lay, with tender plaint, 
Relics in this household shrine, — 
The silver bell, so seldom rung, 
The little cap which last she wore, 
The fair, dead Catherine that hung 
By angels borne above her door; 
The songs she sang, without lament, 
In her prison-house of pain, 
Forever are they sweetly blent 
With the falling summer rain. 


“Upon the last lid’s polished field — 
Legend now both fair and true— 
A gallant knight bears on his shield, 
‘Amy,’ in letters gold and blue. 
Within lie snoods that bound her hair, 
Slippers that have danced their last, 
Faded flowers laid by with care, 
Fans whose airy toils are past; 
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Gay valentines, all ardent flames, 
Trifles that have borne their part 

In girlish hopes and fears and shames, — 
The record of a maiden heart 

Now learning fairer, truer spells, 
Hearing, like a blithe refrain, 

The silver sound of bridal bells 
In the falling summer rain. 


“Four little chests all in a row, 

Dim with dust, and worn by time, 
Four women, taught by weal and woe 
To love and labor in their prime. 

Four sisters, parted for an hour, 
None lost, one only gone before, 

Made by love’s immortal power, 
Nearest and dearest evermore. 

Oh, when these hidden stores of ours 
Lie open to the Father’s sight, 

May they be rich in golden hours, , 
Deeds that show fairer for the light, 

Lives whose brave music long shall ring, 
Like a spirit-stirring strain, 

Souls that shall gladly soar and sing 
In the long sunshine after rain. 


“ df MW.” 


_ “Tt’s very bad poetry, but I felt it when I wrote it, one day when 
_ was very lonely, and had a good cry on a rag-bag. I never thought 
t would go where it could tell tales,” said Jo, tearing up the verses 
he Professor had treasured so long. 


| “Let it go, it has done its duty, and I will haf a fresh one when 


_ read all the brown book in which she keeps her little secrets,” said 
Mr. Bhaer, with a smile, as he watched the fragments fly away on the 
vind. “ Yes,” he added earnestly, “I read that, and I think to myself, 
she has a sorrow, she is lonely, she would find comfort in true love. 
_ haf a heart full, full for her; shall I not go and say, ‘If this is not 
oo poor a thing to gif for what I shall hope to receive, take it in 
sott’s name?’” 

“And so you came to find that it was not too poor, but the one 
wrecious thing I needed,” whispered Jo. 

“T had no courage to think that at first, heavenly kind as was your 
velcome to me. But soon I began to hope, and then I said, ‘I will 
taf her if I die for it,’ and so I will!” cried Mr. Bhaer, with a defiant 
aod, as if the walls of mist closing round them were barriers which 
le was to surmount or valiantly knock down. 

Jo thought that was splendid, and resolved to be worthy of her 
ight, though he did not come prancing on a charger in gorgeous 
rray. 

“What made you stay away so long?” she asked presently, finding 
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it so pleasant to ask confidential questions and get delightful answes 
that she could not keep silent. ¥ 

“Tt was not easy, but I could not find the heart to take you frot 
that so happy home until I could haf a prospect of one to give yor 
after much time, perhaps, and hard work. How could I ask you 1 
gif up so much for a poor old fellow, who has no fortune but a litt. 
learning ?” 

“T’m glad you are poor; I could n’t bear a rich husband,” said J 
decidedly, adding, in a softer tone, “ Don’t fear poverty; I ’ve know 
it long enough to lose my dread, and be happy working for those I love 
and don’t call yourself old, — forty is the prime of life. I could n’t hej 
loving you if your were seventy! ” | 

The Professor found that se touching that he would have been glal’ 
of his handkerchief, if he could have got at it; as he could n’t, Jo wipe} 
his eyes for him, and said, laughing, as she took away a bundle qd 
two, — | 

“T may be strong-minded, but no one can say I’m out of my spher}’ 
now, for woman’s special mission is supposed to be drying tears an 
bearing burdens. I’m to carry my share, Friedrich, and help to ear} 
the home. Make up your mind to that, or Ill never go,” she addej 
resolutely, as he tried to reclaim his load. 

“We shall see. Haf you patience to wait a long time, Jo? I mug 
go away and do my work alone. I must help my boys first, becauss 
even for you, I may not break my word to Minna. Can you forgif tha 
and be happy while we hope and wait?” 

“Yes, I know I can; for we love one another, and that makes at 
the rest easy to bear. I have my duty, also, and my work. I could nf 
enjoy myself if I neglected them even for you, so there’s no need o 
hurry or impatience. You can do your part out West, I can do min 
here, and both be happy hoping for the best, and leaving the futur 
to be as God wills.” 

“Ah! thou gifest me such hope and courage, and I haf nothing 
gif back but a full heart and these empty hands,” cried the Professo1 
quite overcome. 

Jo never, never would !earn to be proper; for when he said that a 
they stood upon the steps, she just put both hands into his, whisperi 
tenderly, “ Not empty now;” and, stooping down, kissed her Friedricl} 
under the umbrella. It was dreadful, but she would have done it if thi 
flock of draggle-tailed sparrows on the hedge had been human beings 
for she was very far gone indeed, and quite regardless of everything} 
but her own happiness. Though it came in such a very simple guise 
that was the crowning moment of both their lives, when, turning fron 
the night and storm and loneliness to the household light and warmth at 
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peace waiting to receive them, with a glad “ Welcome home!” Jo led 
ager lover in, and shut the door. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
h HARVEST TIME. 


.L,OR a year Jo and her Professor worked and waited, hoped and 
i loved, met occasionally, and wrote such voluminous letters that the 
“ise in the price of paper was accounted for, Laurie said. The second 
wear began rather soberly, for their prospects did not brighten, and 
Aunt March died suddenly. But when their first sorrow was over, — 
wor they loved the old lady in spite of her sharp tongue, — they found 
hey had cause for rejoicing, for she had left Plumfield to Jo, which 
nade all sorts of joyful things possible. 

“It’s a fine old place, and will bring a handsome sum; for of course 
you intend to sell it,’ said Laurie, as they were all talking the matter 
aver, some weeks later. 

_ “No, I don’t,” was Jo’s decided answer, as she petted the fat poodle, 
yehom she had adopted, out of respect to his former mistress. 
_ “You don’t mean to live there?” 

A Bs 2 Wed 

“But, my dear girl, it’s an immense house, and will take a power 
xf money to keep it in order. The garden and orchard alone need two 
yr three men, and farming isn’t in Bhaer’s line, I take it.” 

“He ‘ll try his hand at it there, if I propose it.” 

“And you expect to live on the produce of the place? Well, that 

sounds paradisiacal, but you ’ll find it desperate hard work.” 

“The crop we are going to raise is a profitable one;” and Jo 

aughed. 

“Of what is this fine crop to consist, ma’am?” 

“Boys. I want to open a school for little lads, —a good, happy, 

omelike school, with me to take care of them, and Fritz to teach them.” 

“There ’s a truly Joian plan for you! Isn’t that just like her?” 

ried Laurie, appealing to the family, who looked as much surprised 
is he. 

“T like it,” said Mrs. March decidedly. 

“So do I,” added her husband, who welcomed the thought of a 

}hance for trying the Socratic method of education on modern youth. 

“Tt will be an inimense care for Jo,” said Meg, stroking the head 
f her one all-absorbing son. 


aA 
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“ Jo can do it, and be happy in it. It’s a splendid idea. Tell ul’ 
all about it,” cried Mr. Laurence, who had been longing to lend thi 
lovers a hand, but knew that they would refuse his help. 

“I knew you’d stand by me, sir. Amy does too—I see it in het 


poor, forlorn little lads, who had n’t any mothers, and take care of the 
and make life jolly for them before it was too late. I see so many going 
to ruin, for want of help at the right minute; I love so to do anything 


and, oh, I should so like to be a mother to them! ” 7 
Mrs. March held out her hand to Jo, who took it, smiling, with 
tears in her eyes, and went on in the old enthusiastic way, which they 
had not seen for a long while. He 
“TI told my plan to Fritz once, and he said it was just what hep 
would like, and agreed to try it when we got rich. Bless his dear 
heart, he’s been doing it all his life, — helping poor boys, I mean, not 
getting rich; that he ’ll never be; money does n’t stay in his pocket longh 
enough to lay up any. But now, thanks to my good old aunt, who 
loved me better than I ever deserved, J ’m rich, at least I feel so, andk 
we can live at Plumfield perfectly well, if we have a flourishing school. 
It’s just the place for boys, the house is big, and the furniture strongt 
and plain. There’s plenty of room for dozens inside, and splendidt 
grounds outside. They could help in the garden and orchard: su 
work is healthy, isn’t it, sir? Then Fritz can train and teach in his} 
own way, and father will help him. I can feed and nurse and pet andt 
scold them; and mother will be my stand-by. I’ve always longed fork 
lots of boys, and never had enough; now I can fill the house full, and 
revel in the little dears to my heart’s content. Think what luxury, — 
Plumfield my own, and a wilderness of boys to enjoy it with me! ” ) 
As Jo waved her hands, and gave a sigh of rapture, the family went 
off into a gale of merriment, and Mr. Laurence laughed till they thought; 
he ’d have an apoplectic fit. 
“I don’t see anything funny,” she said gravely, when she couldt 
be heard. “ Nothing could be more natural or proper than for my} 
Professor to open a school, and for me to prefer to reside on my own; 
estate.” 
“ She is putting on airs already,” said Laurie, who regarded the idea 
in the light of a capital joke. ‘“ But may I inquire how you intend 
to support the establishment? If all the pupils are little ragamuffins, 
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% ’m afraid your crop won’t be profitable in a worldly sense, Mrs. 
s3haer.”’ 

“ Now don’t be a wet-blanket, Teddy. Of course I shall have rich 
‘pupils, also, — perhaps begin with such altogether; then, when I ’ve got 
@. start, I can take a ragamuffin or two, just fora relish. Rich people’s 
-hildren often need care and comfort, as well as poor. I’ve seen un- 
-ortunate little creatures left to servants, or backward ones pushed 
s,orward, when it’s real cruelty. Some are naughty through misman- 
gement or neglect, and some lose their mothers. Besides, the best have 
14,0 get through the hobbledehoy age, and that’s the very time they need 
ost patience and kindness. People laugh at them, and hustle them 
.bout, try to keep them out of sight, and expect them to turn, all at 
once, from pretty children into fine young men. They don’t complain 
nuch, — plucky little souls, — but they feel it. I’ve been through 
omething of it, and I know all about it. I’ve a special interest in 
yuch young bears, and like to show them that I see the warm, honest, 
vell-meaning boys’ hearts, in spite of the clumsy arms and legs and the 
opsy-turvy heads. I’ve had experience, too, for have n’t I brought up 
tyne boy to be a pride and honor to his family?” 

“Tl testify that you tried to do it,” said Laurie, with a grateful . 
ook. 

“And I’ve succeeded beyond my hopes; for here you are, a steady, 
ijensible business man, doing heaps of good with your money, and laying 
jup the blessings of the poor, instead of dollars. But you are not merely 
4. business man: you love good and beautiful things, enjoy them your- 
elf, and let others go halves, as you always did in the old times. | 
im proud of you, Teddy, for you get better every year, and every 
ne feels it, though you won’t let them say so. Yes, and when I have 


_ Poor Laurie did n’t know where to look; for, man though he was, 
‘homething of the old bashfulness came over him as this burst of praise 
nade all faces turn approvingly upon him. 

_ “Tsay, Jo, that’s rather too much,” he began, just in his old boyish 


) 
| 


e off lately, Jo, but I’ve had the best of help, nevertheless; so, if I’ve 
ot on at all, you may thank these two for it;” and he laid one hand 
ently on his grandfather’s white head, the other on Amy’s golden one, 
or the three were never far apart. 

“T do think that families are the most beautiful things in all the 
vorld!” burst out Jo, who was in an unusually uplifted frame of mind 
ust then. “ When I have one of my own, I hope it will be as happy 
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as the three I know and love the best. If John and my Fritz wer: 
only here, it would be quite a little heaven on earth,”’ she added mor; 
quietly. And that night, when she went to her room, after a blissfu; 
evening of family counsels, hopes, and plans, her heart was so full of 
happiness that she could only calm it by kneeling beside the empty bey 
always near her own, and thinking tender thoughts of Beth. 

It was a very astonishing year altogether, for things seemed ti 
happen in an unusually rapid and delightful manner. Almost befor| 
she knew where she was, Jo found herself married and settled a 
Plumfield. Then a family of six or seven boys sprung up like mush 
rooms, and flourished surprisingly, poor boys as well as rich; for Mi} 
Laurence was continually finding some touching case of destitution, and 
begging the Bhaers to take pity on the child, and he would gladly pa 
a trifle for its support. In this way the sly old gentleman got rouny, 
proud Jo, and furnished her with the style of boy in which she mos 
delighted. 

Of course it was up-hill work at first, and Jo made queer mistakes}, 
but the wise Professor steered her safely into calmer waters, and th 
most rampant ragamuffin was conquered in the end. How Jo did enjoy 
her ‘“‘ wilderness of boys,” and how poor, dear Aunt March would hav4 
lamented had she been there to see the sacred precincts of prim, well 
ordered Plumfiela overrun with Toms, Dicks, and Harrys! There wa 
a sort of poetic justice about it, after all, for the old lady had bee: 
the terror of the boys for miles around; and now the exiles feasted freel: 
on forbidden plums, kicked up the gravel with profane boots unreproved, 
and played cricket in the big field where the irritable “cow with | 
crumpled horn” used to invite rash youths to come and be tossed. 
became a sort of boys’ paradise, and Laurie suggested that it should 
be called the “ Bhaer-garten,” as a compliment to its master and appro} 
priate to its inhabitants. | 

It never was a fashionable school, and the Professor did not laf 


for pet animals were allowed; and, three times a day, Jo smiled ay 
her Fritz from the head of a long table lined on either side with rowy: 


She had boys enough now, and did not tire of them, though they wer} 
not angels, by any means, and some of them caused both Professor ani 
Professorin much trouble and anxiety. But her faith in the good spo 
which exists in the heart of the naughtiest, sauciest, most tantalizinj 
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*ittle ragamuffin gave her patience, skill, and, in time, success; for no 
Wnortal boy could hold out long with Father Bhaer shining on him as 
‘enevolently as the sun, and Mother Bhaer forgiving him seventy times 
Weven. Very precious to Jo was the friendship of the lads; their 
#enitent sniffs and whispers after wrong-doings; their droll or touching 
ittle confidences; their pleasant enthusiasms, hopes, and plans; even 
Hheir misfortunes, for they only endeared them to her all the more. 
"Chere were slow hoys and bashful boys; feeble boys and riotous boys; 
Hoys that lisped and boys that stuttered; one or two lame ones; and 
). merry little quadroon, who could not be taken in elsewhere, but who 
vas welcome to the “ Bhaer-garten,” though some people predicted that 
tis admission would ruin the school. 

“® Yes; Jo was a very happy woman there, in spite of hard work, much 
Hnxiety, and a perpetual racket. She enjoyed it heartily, and found the 
*pplause of her boys more satisfying than any praise of the world; 
or now she told no stories except to her flock of enthusiastic believers 
nd admirers. As the years went on, two little lads of her own came 
op increase her happiness, — Rob, named for grandpa, and Teddy, a 
thappy-go-lucky baby, who seemed to have inherited his papa’s sun- 
Whiny temper as well as his mother’s lively spirit. How they ever grew 
4p alive in that whirlpool of boys was a mystery to their grandma 
nd aunts; but they flourished like dandelions in spring, and their rough 
‘urses loved and served them well. 

“ There were a great many holidays at Plumfield, and one of the most 
‘elightful was the yearly apple-picking; for then the Marches, 
aurences, Brookes, and Bhaers turned out in full force, and made a 
lay of it. Five years after Jo’s wedding, one of these fruitful festivals 
pecurred, — a mellow October day, when the air was full of an ex- 
ilarating freshness which made the spirits rise, and the blood dance 
iealthily in the veins. The old orchard wore its holiday attire; golden- 
cod and asters fringed the mossy walls; grasshoppers skipped briskly 
m the sere grass, and crickets chirped like fairy pipers at a feast; 
4quirrels were busy with their small harvesting; birds twittered their 
idieux from the alders in the lane; and every tree stood ready to send 
jlown its shower of red or yellow apples at the first shake. Everybody 
gvas there; everybody laughed and sang, climbed up and tumbled down; 
aeverybody declared that there never had been such a perfect day or 
duch a jolly set to enjoy it; and every one gave themselves up to the 
#:imple pleasures of the hour as freely as if there were no such things 
fis care or sorrow in the world. 

# Mr. March strolled placidly about, quoting Tusser, Cowley, and 
polumelia to Mr. Laurence, while enioying — 
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“The gentle apple’s winey juice.” 


The Professor charged up and down the green aisles like a stor 
Teutonic knight, with a pole for a lance, leading on the boys, who mad 
a hook and ladder company of themselves, and performed wonders ‘1 
the way of ground and lofty tumbling. Laurie devoted himself to this 
little ones, rode his small daughter in a bushel-basket, took Daisy wil 
among the birds’ nests, and kept adventurous Rob from breaking hih 
neck. Mrs. March and Meg sat among the apple piles like a pair ct 
Pomonas, sorting the contributions that kept pouring in; while Amy 
with a beautiful motherly expression in her face, sketched the variour 
groups, and watched over one pale lad, who sat adoring her with hh 
little crutch beside him. | 

Jo was in her element that day, and rushed about, with her gow 
pinned up, her hat anywhere but on her head, and her baby tucked unde 
her arm, ready for any lively adventure which might turn up. Litti 
Teddy bore a charmed life, for nothing ever happened to him, and Jy, 
never felt any anxiety when he was whisked up into a tree by or 
lad, galloped off on the back of another, or supplied with sour russets t 
his indulgent papa, who labored under the Germanic delusion thi 
babies could digest anything, from pickled cabbage to buttons, nai 
and their own small shoes. She knew that little Ted would turn up 
again in time, safe and rosy, dirty and serene, and she always receive); 
him back with a hearty welcome, for Jo loved her babies tenderly. } 

At four o’clock a lull took place, and baskets remained empty, whijy 
the apple-pickers rested, and compared rents and bruises. Then Jy 
and Meg, with a detachment of the bigger boys, set forth the SUPP Ky 
on the grass, for an out-of-door tea was always the crowning joy ¢), 
the day. The land literally flowed with milk and honey on such occi, 
sions, for the lads were not required to sit at table, but allowed 1 
partake of refreshment as they liked, — freedom being the sauce be; 
beloved by the boyish soul. They availed themselves of the raz 
privilege to the fullest extent, for some tried the pleasing experimet), 
of drinking milk while standing on their heads, others lent a chary 
to leap-frog by eating pie in the pauses of the game, cookies were sow 
broadcast over the field, and apple-turnovers roosted in the trees like 
new style of bird. The little girls had a private tea-party, and Te 
roved among the edibles at his own sweet will. 

When no one could eat any more, the Professor proposed the firs 
regular toast, which was always drunk at such times, — “ Aunt Marel 
God bless her!” A toast heartily given by the good man, who neve 
forgot how much he owed her, and quietly drunk by the boys, who he 
been taught to keep her memory green. 
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“ Now, grandma’s sixtieth birthday! Long life to her, with three 
imes three!” 
4 That was given with a will, as you may well believe; and the cheer- 
dag once begun, it was hard to stop it. Everybody’s health was proposed, 
irom Mr. Laurence, who was considered their special patron, to the 
hustonished guinea-pig, who had strayed from its proper sphere in search 
wf its young master. Demi, as the oldest grandchild, then presented 
ne queen of the day with various gifts, so numerous that they were 
ransported to the festive scene in a wheelbarrow. Funny presents, 
yjome of them, but what would have been defects to other eyes were 
wirnaments to grandma’s, — for the children’s gifts were all their own. 
livery stitch Daisy’s patient little fingers had put into the handkerchiefs 
ne hemmed was better than embroidery to Mrs. March; Demi’s shoe- 
OX was a miracle of mechanical skill, though the cover would n’t shut; 
.ob’s footstool had a wiggle in its uneven legs, that she declared was 
llery soothing; and no page of the costly book Amy’s child gave her 
ras so fair as that on which appeared, in tipsy capitals, the words, — 
} To dear Grandma, from her little Beth.” 
| During this ceremony the boys had mysteriously disappeared ; and, 
#hen Mrs. March had tried to thank her children, and broken down, 
hile Teddy wiped her eyes on his pinafore, the Professor suddenly 
legan to sing. Then, from above him, voice after voice took up the 
vords, and from tree to tree echoed the music of the unseen choir, as 
jae boys sung with all their hearts, the little song Jo had written, Laurie 


in shaking hands with every one of the featherless birds, from tall Franz 
4nd Emil to the little quadroon, who had the sweetest voice of all. 
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“T don’t think I ever ought to call myself ‘ Unlucky Jo’ again, 
“hen my greatest wish has been so beautifully gratified,” said Mrs. 
haer, taking Teddy’s little fist out of the milk-pitcher, in which he was 
‘ipturously churning. 
“And yet your life is very different from the one you pictured so 
mg ago. Do you remember our castles in the air?” asked Amy, 
iling as she watched Laurie and John playing cricket with the boys. 
} “ Dear fellows! It does my heart good to see them forget business, 
nd frolic for a day,” answered Jo, who now spoke in a maternal way 
§i all mankind. “ Yes, I remember; but the life I wanted then seems 
plfish, lonely, and cold to me now. I have n’t given up the hope that 
}may write a good book yet. but I can wait, and I’m sure it will be 
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all the better for such experiences and illustrations as these; ” and | 
pointed from the lively lads in the distance to her father, leaning q 
the Professor’s arm, as they walked to and fro in the sunshine, de 
in one of the conversations which both enjoyed so much, and ti 
her mother, sitting enthroned among her daughters, with their childré 
in her lap and at her feet, as if all found help and happiness in tl 
face which never could grow old to them. | 

“My castle was the most nearly realized of all. I asked for splend! 
things, to be sure, but in my heart I knew I should be satisfied, if 
had a little home, and John, and some dear children like these. I’ 
got them all, thank God, and am the happiest woman in the world} 
and Meg laid her hand on her tall boy’s head, with a face full of tend: 
and devout content. | 

“ My castle is very different from what I planned, but I would n 
alter it, though, like Jo, I don’t relinquish all my artistic hopes, or co1 
fine myself to helping others fulfil their dreams of beauty. I’ve begt 
to model a figure of baby, and Laurie says it is the best thing I ’ve ew 
done. I think so myself, and mean to do it in marble, so that, whatevi 
happens, I may at least keep the image of my little angel.” 

As Amy spoke, a great tear dropped on the golden hair of tt 
sleeping child in her arms; for her one well-beloved daughter was 
frail little creature and the dread of losing her was the shadow ove 
Amy’s sunshine. This cross was doing much for both father an 
mother, for one love and sorrow bound them closely together. Amy 
nature was growing sweeter, deeper, and more tender; Laurie we 
growing more serious, strong, and firm; and both were learning th 
beauty, youth, good fortune, even love itself, cannot keep care an 
pain, loss and sorrow, from the most blest; for — 


“Tnto each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and sad and dreary.” 


“ She is growing better, I am sure of it, my dear. Don’t desponc 
but hope and keep happy,” said Mrs. March, as tender-hearted Dais 
stooped from her knee, to lay her rosy cheek against her little cousin’ 
pale one. 

“T never ought to, while I have you to cheer me up, Marmee, an 
Laurie to take more than half of every burden,” replied Amy warm} 
“ He never lets me see his anxiety, but is so sweet and patient with me 
so devoted to Beth, and such a stay and comfort to me always, t 
I can’t love him enough. So, in spite of my one cross, I can say 
Meg, ‘ Thank God, I’m a happy woman.’ ” 

“ There ’s no need for me to say it, for every one can see that I 
far happier than I deserve,” added Jo, glancing from her good hus 
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p her chubby children, tumbling on the grass beside her. “ Fritz is 

etting gray and stout ; I ’m growing as thin as a shadow, and am thirty; 
re never shall be rich, and Plumfield may burn up any night, for that 

BF ihie Tommy Bangs will smoke sweet-fern cigars under the bed- 

@othes, though he’s set himself afire three times already. But in spite 

tf these unromantic facts, I have nothing to complain of, and never was 

9 jolly in my life. Excuse the remark, but living among boys, I can’t 

elp using their expressions now and then.” 

“Yes, Jo, i think your harvest will be a good one,” began Mrs. 

March, frightening away a big black cricket that was staring Teddy out 

£ countenance. 

t “Not half so good as yours, mother. Here it is, and we never can 
1ank you enough for the patient sowing and reaping you have done,” 

‘ied Jo, with the loving impetuosity which she never could outgrow. 

i “TI hope there will be more wheat and fewer tares every year,” said 

imy softly. 

“A large sheaf, but I know there ’s room in your heart for it, 


Touched to the heart, Mrs. March could only stretch out her arms, 
; if to gather children and grandchildren to herself, and say, with 
face and voice full of motherly love, gratitude, and humility, — 
“O my girls, however long you may live, I never can wish you a 


Miss Alcott wrote two more books about the March family. They are 
Little Men: Life at Plumfield with Jo’s Boys,” which is about the boys in 
unt Jo’s and Mr. Bhaer’s school, Demi included ; and ‘Jo’s Boys, and 
ow They Turned Out,” dealing with the “ grown-up” experiences of the 
rious boys and girls. 
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